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CHAPTER I. 

BRUNSWICK — MAODEBURGH — POTSDAM — 

BERLIN. 



Spraehe gab mir eimt Ramler, und StoflT meiii CSiar % <U nahm Icl^ 
Meinen Mund etwas voll« aber ich schweige seitdera. 

ScAiLLSR. The Spree loTufifvr. 



Scarcely out of the gales of HanoTer, and tfae^ 

wheels already drowned in sand up to the aacle-t 

tree ; taedium to the eye, and death to the pattencei 

of the traveller, with the additional vexation of 

]laying tolls for penaisskm to follow the most conn 

▼enient teadc whkh his postilion can , find among" 

the fir-trees, where no road has ever existed since* 

the fiood, which seems to have left these sands 

,. lieljind it. But it is nnreason^le to get into a pa8-» 

V sion at the had roads in these parts of Hanoverr 

and Brunswick ; for what can be expected where 

the soil is only a deep, arid sand, and not.a poundv 

VOL. II. A 



2 THE HARZ. 

weight of stone is to be prepared, except at an 
expense which the finances can ill bear ? Not- 
withstanding the tollsy few roads in Gennany sup- 
port themselves ; money for StrassenbaUy that is, 
for making and upholding roads, is a r^nlar item 
in the annual budget of every state. The roads 
are thus a contilnuJ burden oii^ the public trea- 
sury ; and, as poverty is the besetting infirmity, 
they must share in the imperfections of all pubUc 
matters that require money. 

While toiling through this German Zara, with 
what longing the eye turns to the lofty and length- 
ened ridge of the Harz, whidi bounds it on the 
south, once, probably, the mountainous shore of a 
8ea> liiat gradually receded from these level de- 
serts. There, all is varied and romantic ; the an- 
cient pines seem to frown contemptuously on their 
stunted brethren which encumber the plain ; vil- 
k^s and spires start out ftx>m their shade ; deep 
clefts and shattered precipices overlook them in a 
thousand imposmg forms. Above them all rises 
the Blocksberg, since time immemorial the Pan- 
demMdam of £arope, and iiie only sp^ii which 
pevseculing incredulity has left to the adepts in the 
Mack art, where idl the wizanb and witches of 
the civilized world ^1 assemble,, on May motr^ 
ing, to comnrane with ihm homed master, and 
to oelcbrate, ' under bb guidance, their unholy 
orgies. 

Amid this wildemessytime and money have con- 
trived to suiround Bnmswick with vev^knt groves, 
in nHiich lovers whisper, and n^^ingales sing, all 
the night kmg. The city is botii larger than Han- 
ov«r^ and wears a more cheerhil ezt^nal aspect; 
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BEUKaWICK. 3 

. but it seemed to bate stUl less bustle and«etivit7» 
and tfae peq>le were impi^eiitly waitiBg tUl the 
ioajority of the yoimg Duke dnmld restore their 
court. The Gothic cathedral, begim in the twelfth 
-cmrtnry by Henry the Lion, whom ^e Bmas* 
mekers eonsider the great ornament of their aa- 
-4»ent family, is an imposing edifice^ b«t is pollu- 
ted with an incongnums style of ornament whidb 
, betrays an eastern origin. The tall pilkrs of the 
«ATe, for example, hare small ones twisted romvl 
tiiem. 

In a yaidt beneath, lies a long line of the Princes 
of Bronswick. The plain oaken coffin of Fer- 
dinand, the great captain of the great Frederick, 
; I& the «im^^ of all. Near him lies the kteDnke, 
who feil at Qaatre Bras. Two small crimson 
flags, the one an d!lmog from the matrons, sad 
the atker from the maidens of Brunswick^ are sos- 
fpended above his coffin ; and its gandy gold and 
crimson are still nnxed with the brown and wither- 
.ed leaves of the garlands which the love of his 
people scattered on his bier, wh«i, aX, midnight, he 
was- laid among so many of his. race, who hud 
fonght and fallen like himself. Every fonaswicker 
speaks of his memory with pride »ad alfectioii. 
Tb^e was much that was heroic and dnvalrous in 
his charactor, and much that was interesting in his 
fortunes. He was full of that warlike spirit whidi 
die history of thmr princes has taught the Bmns- 
wickers to consider an inheritance of the family. 
No man deserved belter to fill a place in this hor 
soured vault, wlueh, besides f'erdinand, who won 
the warribr*s &me without finding the warrior's 
.grave^ and Leopold, wfco perished in the Oder, 
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attempting to rave the peas^tiy during an inmi* 
elation, contains no fewer than nine princes of the 
House of Brunswick, more than one of them heads 
of the house, who, since the beginning of the last 
century, hare fallen on the field of battle — a tesh 
timony of devotedness to duty which no other so- 
vereign house of Europe can exhibit, and justify- 
ing by the general character of the family, still 
more than by the fate of one unfortunate prino<^, 
the song of him who announced that Germany's 



Champion ere he strikes will come, 



And whet his sword on Brunswick's tomb. 

The most interesting thing in the museum is 

^he Mantuan vase, or Brunswick onyx, an antique 

'gem which has puzzled the learned scarcely less 

than the Portland rase. The stone is about half 

a foot long ; its form is oblong, but it has been 

shaped into the fashion of a vase, with a golden 

'rim and handle. The ground colour, a very deep 

' brown, is varied with patches of white, some doudis 

of a dini yellow, and still fewer of a dark grey. 

'^ At about two<<thirds of its depth from the mouth, 

it is divided by a circular band of gold, and both 

nhe upper and lower compartments are filled with 

^gures, cut in low relief, in a style which has made 

^the gem be universally received as Grecian, but 

which betokens, at the same time, no masterly 

hand, nor any blooming period of the ait. It hite 

commonly been held to refer to the Eleusynian 

mysteries ; but Emperius, the director of the mu- 

*«eum, told me that he was writing a dissertation to 

ptove that it represents the The9mophorian myac 
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tades iriiich w«ie oelebnted in hoAoqr of Cem. 
,He bokU it .to be a work of A.]egandria» ezeoited 
in the time of the Ptdemiea. 

Nothing can give a higher idea of Duier's anzi- 
908 finishing, than a scolptore (and he has not 
left many of them) which represents the Baptist 
preaching in the wilderness. The fignres axe 
partljr in relief, partly ronnd ; and thoogh tl^ne is 
liere and there a crinkling of ttivialness, or an 
anachronism in costume, they are far from being 
deficient either in beanty or eacpression* The Bap- 
tist is elevated somewhat abore his heacecs, and 
stands behind a firagment of a paling, orer which 
he thumps with orthodox energy. His congrega-* 
tiim eonasts, not of Jews, but of Grermans. from 
the style of grouping and the smallness of the 
figures, ^the whole st<me is not more than a foot 
square,) some parts of the work must hare requi- 
red consummate dexterity d manipulatiim. A 
lady and a knig^ are standing in the inner part 
of the crowd, their fiaces dire^ed to the preadier, 
4md tbdr badss, ther^re, turned to the spectator. 
The figures are entirely round ; and no common 
'^Idicacy of hand was necessary to work out the 
countenances with so much exactness in so di£^- 
cult a position. The knight lost his sword during 
his journey to England,— -for the more yalnablepart 
of the cimients of the museum, were sent to this 
country to preserre them from French rapine. 
Denmi lounged among what remained, and se- 
Jeeted at his leisure all that seemed worth cairy^ 
ing o£f. 

Helmstadt was formerly the unirersity of 
BrwMwick ; but the seminary was abolished, in 

a2 
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t80(^ and has hot been re-establishecl. The dachv 
is too smsll a territory to require a unirersi^^ 
and too poor to support a good one^ and Gottin- 
'l^en- it as near as it is to Hanover. Immediately 
ticyond the gates of Helmstadt comes the Pkus- 
•ian froDtien At Magdeburgfa, the first Pmssiati 
t«wn, yon find nothing but Tampartsr and ditches, 
drawbridges and cannon, following, in fearful array, 
one range behind another, till you reach the heaiii 
€i the city. It is a crowded and bustling town>; 
washed by the Elbe, it is the entrepot of all the 
wares and merchandize that enter or leave Grer- 
many by the river. The cathedral has merely the 
merit of being very spacious, and contains almost 
as many political and military emblems as reli- 
gious allusions. The Prussian eagle overshadow^ 
with^ his pinions an old inscription which com^ 
memorates the first celebraticm of the sacrament 
according to the reformed ritual. In front of the 
pulpit the iron cross is elevated on a pillar, with 
a flag and a pike as supporters ; and the walls of 
the choir are covered with public tablets to offi^ 
cers who fell in the Liberation War. 
^ Here there is no barrenness ; the territory ni 
Magdeburgh, stretching along the banks of the 
Elbe, over a soil gradually formed by the deposit 
tions of his inundations, or reclaimed from marshes 
-which they had left behind, is the most friiitfifi 
eorn land in the north of Germany. It used to ex^ 
port a ffreat quantity of grain ; but they now com- 
plain mat our prohibitions have seriously injured 
their market. 

This gleam of fertility soon dies away, as the 
Elbe is lef^ behind^ and the dreary sands again re- 
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tim. Tke row! is the gt^ati line of comnranicatt^ 
between this dqK)t of trade and the capital ; there 
is necessarily a great deal of travelling, as well as 

^ of inland carriage upon it ; yet some porUons of it 
are, beyond companson, the worst in Eorope. 
The reason is, the want of materials, and the en- 
ormoos expense of transporting from a distance 
^e quantity necessary to construct such a road, 
and to keep it in repair. Much, however, has been 
d<Hie. The in^iole line is about ninety English 
miles; the twenty miles between Potsdam and 
Berlin have long been good, because the c(mve- 
nience of the court required it ; but, of late yean, 
it has been carried a great deal fartW, and an ex- 
cellent chau8s6e now extends, on the one side, 
sixty miles from Bei&i, and, on the other, seven 
miles from Magdeburgh. The rest of the line, 
however, is infamous. It is an unceasu^ pull 
through loose dry sand, which rises to^the very 
nave of the wheel, frequently encumbered with 
the remains of languishing fir- woods, and present- 
ing no single object to relieve the eye; for the 
ecanty crops, which industry and penury have la- 
boured to raise even here, look equally melancho- 
ly with every thing around them, as if mourning. 

- the impossibility of man overcoming in their fa- 

* Tour so reluctant a nature* 

. The traveller thinks himself Altering a paradise 
when he approaches, at Brandenburgh, the banks 

' of the Havel ; the fresh remembrance of ibe wil- 
dernesses through which he has just passed, gives 
to these little green-wooded and watered land- 

< acapes the eacmntmeat of Mry land. The Havel 

•Meemn to have been made expressly for the cwhi- 
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try. Iti m not utiformly coafined wkhm a distinel- 
ly marked chaimel» bits often spreads itself out 
into small lakes, through the middle of which it 
Iceeps its course, while cop^wood and nllages 
«re strewed thickly over their sloping banks, and 
almost every eminence is crowned with a wind- 
^ mill. The most varied and pleasing spot of this 
kind IB in the bend where the river, which has hi- 
therto flowed south, wheels round to the westward 
to seek the Elbe, and here Frederick the .Great 
built Potsdam. As the king built merely for the 
sake of making a handsome town, it is full of ar- 
.dbttectund pamde, with splendid stre^» in which 
- soarcely a human being is to be seen, except the 
. kmnging military, and magnificent buildings whose 
^orid oraameuts are sometimes in ridiculous con- 
trast with the purposes to which the houses are 
&0W applied. A superb edifice, a copy of the 
Temple of Nerva in Rome, is now an inn .; but the 
mginal itself has become the pontifical custom- 
house. It is not uncommon to se6 warlike instru- 
xtients and military trophies crowded over the door 
and windows <^ a tailor, a whole range of goddess- 
es and nymphs adonung a pork shop, or Cupids> 
with much greater propriety, sporting abbve the 
cornices of a milliner. ^* The pomp and drcura- 
stance of war" is all the pomp and circumstance 
of which Potsdam can now boaat* Potsdam is, in 
foct, a splendid garrison. 

^As Souci stands on an eminoice close liehind 
the town. It is a long, low buildiiig, destitute of 
architectural paradB, although adorned with a 
double €kci:dar pmtico^ a beautiful ol^gect in itself^ 
fairt much too magnificat for die main bmldiog. 
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The prospeet is con&ied ; it has, howerer^ as muck 
^what is pleasant as could be found in this r4ran- 
try. It takes in a large porti<m of the Havel, 
•spreading out its lakes among green fields and 
wooded emin^icesy and here and there diveraified 
by a passing sail. Were it less pleasing than it 
Teally is, who would not gaze upon it with inte» 
rest, when, he reflected that Frederick loved to 
4well upon its features, and sought in them the 
only repose ii^ch he allowed himself to enjoy 
from the dangers of the field, and the labours of the 
icabinet? Even the bad humour into which « 
-stranger is thrown by the mean and disg^racefttl^ 
•bat privileged, extortions of the attendants^ gi^ea 
place to die respectful interest with which he 
lingers among the scenes that supplied the simple 
pleasures of, not only a great, but a wondericd 
man* i 

The apartments of the king himself are ex- 
tremely simple. Like the rest of the palace, they 
are hung with very mediocre French pictmes^ 
which, it is to be hoped for the sake of Frede« 
rick's taste, he took no pleasure in looking at. He 
iiad more fitting companions in some ancient busts, 
set up in a long narrow gallery, in which he used 
to walk, when the weather denied him this exer^ 
cise out of doors. Tiie library, a small circular 
Toom, contains his books as he left them. They 
are all French, but many of them are translations 
of the great productions of other countries. Fre"^ 
derick's bell, his inkstand and sand*box, his sofa 
-and little ti^le, still retain their place. The bed 
has been removed from the chamber where he 
died, and a writing-desk occupies the place of the 
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«ld chair in which he breathed his last— -trifling 
alterations, no doubt, but injurious to the rotaanc^ 
of the thing. The portrait of Gustavus Adolpbn^, 
the only ornament which Frederick admitted intd 
his bed-room, has been allowed to remain. Th^ 
apartment which was appropriated to Voltaire is 
the most vulgar of all. The walls are covered 
with flowers and gariands, coar^ly carved in 
wood, and bedaubed with glaring colours. I know 
not who selected this style of omamept ; but the 
«rowd of wooden parrots, perched among the 
wooden chaplets, proves either the bad taste lof 
ihe poet, or the satirical humour of the king. Some 
other apartments are splendid in their architecture 
and decorations : but ther^ are more splendid 
things of the same kind in fifty other palaces. We 
visit Sans Souci, too, not because it is a palace, 
but because Frederick the Great lived in it. 

The grounds are not extensive. In that part of 
them which lies immediately below the palace, 
and was the favourite resort of the monarch, idl 
is rich, shady, and tranquil ; you would believe 
yourself a thousand miles removed from the bus- 
tle of men. Even the French horns of the Jager 
Guards, swelling from the barradcs below, instead 
of xiisturbing, only sweetened the repose of the 
tcene. Those parts of the grounds, again, which 
are thrown open indiscriminately to the public, are 
merely shady, sandy promenades, commonly tec* 
minated by a small building, either an Europelm 
oriental or a modem antique. Frederick ^soidd 
not give his subjects and visitors much varied sce- 
nery, or many picturesque glimpses ; but he gave 
them a profruion of pillars and pedbnen^ He 
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•eems to have beenr fondly tied to every thing^ 
which contributed to his pleasures ; and no great 
monardi's pleasures were ever more simple and 
innocenl. ^ His generals do not appear to have 
stood higher in his heart than his dogs. A wblto* 
her of the latter are buried in the grounik, and 
honoured with tombstones. Beside him lies the 
horse which bore him through many a hard-fought 
ield in the Seven Years* War. 

Though the foundation of a new collection of 
pictures has been laid in Berlin, the proper gallery 
of Prussia is in Potsdam. It was principally form- 
ed by Fredeiick, and mercilessly treated by the 
French* If there was some affectation in Frede- 
rick, when he entered Dresden as a conqueror, cra- 
ving the permission of the Electress to look at the 
pictures, yet the feeling of respect which made him 
approach them as a worshipper, notasa robber, was 
princely. Napoleon came to Potsdam as a conquer-^ 
or, took off his hat when he entered what had been 
Frederic's apartment, and let loose his plunder- 
ers upon Frederick's pictures. Prussian bayon- 
ets have brought them all back, but some of them 
arach injured by French improvements. , 
' The palm of the gaHery is disputed between 
Da Vtnci> Raphael, and Titian. There are several 
pictmres by these masters, but the three which 
CQDt^id for the prize are, of Da Vinci, Vertum- 
B118, in the disguise of an old woman, persuading 
Pomona to throw off her virgin coyness, and learn 
to love ; of Raphael, an £e4^e Homo ; of Titian, 
a sleeping Veaos. lu the first, Pomona is seated 
in an orchard, beneath a tree^ whose fruit she has 
been gathering;. Vertumnus, with a wrinkled, but 
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not a vulgar visage, leaning on a tiaff, wfaiob h^ 
scarcely seems to require, bends towards her in anr 
attitude of eager exhortation. There is a certain 
play about the withered features, which tells that 
he sees his oration is beginning to work. The 
bashful beauty hangs her head ; a smile of mingled 
incredulity and approbation lights the under part 
of her beautiful countenance ; her hands are bu- 
sied about her ^its and flowers in a way which 
shows that her thoughts are occupied with some- 
thing else. Besides the excellence of the indivi- 
dual figures, the picture derives great efiSect from 
the contrast in which they are placed, blushing, 
bloommg youth and simplicity by the side of 
wrinkled and wily old age. The great merit of 
Raphael's Ecce Homo lies in its lofty ideal expres- 
sion ; it is the*" highest possible degree of mentak 
suffering, purified from every thingmeanand vulgar,, 
annotmcing not merely die agony of the soul, but 
likewise the fortitude ind resignation with which it 
is borne. Titian's sleeping Venus, without a rag 
of drapery, reclines, on her right side, on a bluet 
couch, the breast and head being somewhat ele-' 
vated on a white pillow. The back is turned to-i 
wards the spectator ; the left leg is bent into the, 
picture, thus presenting the prettiest sole of the! 
prettiest foot that ever was painted. The arms ar» 
folded under the head, and the countenance is half 
turned round. • The softness and elegance of 1^ 
whole figure, the symmetry of the proportions, and, 
above sdl, the truth and delicacy of the colouring, 
are things which cannot be described, and in which 
it excels both its competitors. In expression, again, 
it is necessarily Jhr beneath them ; for, although 
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enlhilsiasts bare pr^«oded to gwsaa even what the 

dmnbering beaoty ,m dreamiDg about, all the sonl 

which such a Sgare caa possess is merely animi^ 

life. Frederick paid five thousand guineas for tha 

Pomona, and tfcffee thousand for the £cce Homo. 

The superintendent of the gallery uAd me, that 

when the righteoas work of restitution was b^uu 

at Paris, the French were so intent on retaining 

the Pomona, that, for a while, they pretended it 

1^ goae fr-missing. The acknowledgment, that 

they could be guilty of the barbarous negligencj& 

^ alk)wing such a picture to be lost, was scarcely 

less disgraceful than the lie itself. 

Tbe waidng Venus of Titian is insipid after h^ 
sleeping namesake. In the back grouml, there once 
was a landscape, with two persons seated under a 
tcee> and one pf the two was a portrait of Titian 
himself. In Paris, l^e picture was cleaned, that 
^ the landscq>e disappeared, imd, thoi^h the fi-« 
gures remain, the portrait is gone. Titian s Danad 
baa returned entirely ruined ; the picture is spoil-* 
«d ; colouring, expression, and perspective, are all 
destroyed* A small Madonna, by Corr^gio, sbowa 
still more clearly how little the original colouring 
pf an ffitist was able to renst this process of dean-^ 
ing ; for, when submitted to this reformation in 
Paris, a group of angels, in the uppor rig^ band 
comer, whidi Correggio himself nad e&ced, tup* 
parently from feeling that they overioaded this pwrt 
of the picture, was brought to light. 
; Tbe walls groan under Rubens. The Israelitea 
perishing by the fiery stents in the wilderness, 
18 a powerful picture. Though not so chaste or 
VOL* ii« fi 
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ccatr^iBed in ihe agonifting expressioiA which b«<< 
loDged to the scene as the reprraentation ^ tfa« 
same subject by Haimibal Caracd, it has much 
mcace force of grouping and colouring. The motiit 
powerful figure is that of a man expiring under 
the influence of the poison ; a serpent, coiled round 
his body, is biting into his throat. The wretch 
i»extended on the ground ; and never was the deatb 
struggle delineated with more horrible truth. 
Every limb and feature is cramped and convulsed^ 
and Uie natural colour » already giving way to a 
dark, livid ht^e. Another exceUent group is an- 
old woman, who, with an anidety that threatens 
to render thie exertion useless, strives to raise in 
har arma a grown-up daughter, that she may turn' 
her eyes to the healing serpent. 

Few pictures in Potsdam please more than some 
splendid specimens of the historicfd style of Van* 
dyke. If not successful competitors with Rubens, 
they are dangerous neighbours to him. Vandyke 
had drawn much Irom the best sdiools that pr«* 
ceded. him ; yet he is any thing but a mannerist of 
imitator; his grouping and expression are entirety 
1^ own ;.attd the Dutch and German painters ne-^ 
ver lequirod to. cross the Alps to learn coloiffingi 
His St Matthew is the perfection of placid, di^ 
lU&dd meditation* It may have been bad taste, but 
the smiplicity of composition, the truth of expres** 
810% and the mild balancing of light and diade in 
his Isaac blessing Jacob instead of £sau, drew me 
irresistibly from the gorgeous masses <^ Rubens 
by which it is surrounded. . 
. Though it was only May-iday when I entered 
Berlin, the heat was more oppressive than that of 



Lomfaardyor lUHuagna during the dog-days. The 
thermometer^ does not absolutely stand so high ; 
but, from the action of the sun on the sandy soil 
which surrounds the Pnissmn capital, the heat has 
a sultry and Yapoury quality, which renders Ber- 
lin a disagreeable residence in summer. Many fa- 
lsifies fly to Dresden to seek less insalubrious dog- 
^hiysy and the inhabitants of this raw northern cli- 
mate enjoy the shade imder the lime trees which 
adorn their principal street, as late in the evening 
JB. Italians on the verandas of Naples, or under th^ 
porticoes of Romagna* Even the street musicians 
generally cmne fon^ to their labours towards mid*- 
night ; while, in the Linden, the citizens furnish a 
more pleasing serenade, by hanging out nightin- 
^des from their windows or on the branches of the 
trees> where they sing all night l<mg, ** most mu- 
'«ieal, liioiBt melancholy/' 

The entrance to Berlin from the west is by the 
JBfandenburgh Gate^ the most simple and majestic 
portal in Europe. It is an imitation of the Pro- 
pylaenm of Athens. Six lofty, fluted Doric pillars, 
■on each side, support im entablature, without any 
pediment ; a gateway, not arched, passes between 
each couple of pillars. On the entablature stands 
^le bron^ figure of Victory^ drawn in her chariot 
liy four horses, and bearing the Prussian Eagle in 
triumph. It is a very spirited work, and was 
therefore sent to France, not more on account of 
its own merits, tb&n to insult the Prussians. Their 
good swords have replaced the goddess on thek 
'Atb^iiaB portal, where she seems to guide her 
'flieeds, amid a hundred memorials of Frederick, 
^towards the royal palaoe. Thou^ the guavdi. M 
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houses which spring out fi^m each extremity of 
the gate are in the same general style, they look 
insignificant, and somewhat encumber the impo-^ 
sing forms to which they are attached. Close by 
is the house of Btiicher, the greatest military &m 
vourite of the Prussians since their great king. 
They seldom give him any other name than << Mar« 
shal Forward/' and lore to place him and Gneise- 
nan in the same relation to each other in which 
the Romans set Marcellns and Fabins. between 
them, they nobly retrieved the ignominy of Jena. 

From the portal you enter at once the most 
aplendid street in Germany. It runs due east and 
west, for about three quarters of a mile, from the 
Brandenburg Gate, which closes the perspective 
at one extremity, to the royal palace, which ter* 
.minates it at the other. It is divided, in fact, into 
five parallel walks, by double rows of lime trees 
and horse chestnuts, and from the predominance 
of the former it has its name, Unter den Linden. 
The central alley, the most spacious and conve* 
^ient of all, is appropriated to pedestrians ; the 
other four are common to fdl the world, but car«- 
riages generally confine themselves to the outer- 
most, on each side, formed by the external row of 
trees and the houses. Many of the buildings which 
line the sides of this mixture of town and country, 
though unambitious in point of ornament, are am* 
pie and imposing, the abodes of courtly and diplor 
matic pomp, of an expensive hotel, or a restanra* 
teur celebrated for his kitchen. 

Unier den Linden is the scene of all the bustle 
ef Berlin, but not the bustle of business ; if there 
he any of that, it is confined to the old, or eastern 
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pan of the city^; it k ^ buiile of idle persons 
amusing and enjojring themselves, and of lorely 
women seeking admiration. Dming the greater 
part of the day, especially on Sunday, it is filled 
with crowds of well-dressed, oomfortable-looking 
people, streaming merrily along in both directions, 
or, with an ice in their hands, lairing at the heat, 
.on the benches which are ranged along beneath 
the shade of the lime trees. Now and then, the 
king comes lonnging up the alley, attended, if at- 
tended at all, by a single servant, in a very sober 
livery, bis hands behind his back, and his eyes 
commonly tmned towards the ground, enjoying 
the shade with as much plain heartiness as the 
meanest of his subjects. The loungers rise from 
their benches as he passes ; the gentlemen take off 
their hats ; the ladies make their best curtsey: 
the Stragsenjtmgen^ a class #or whom Frederick 
. entertained greater respect than for an Austrkm 
army, do idl they can to mtike a bow. The king 
has a nod or a smile for every body, and passes on 
'in the well-grounded assurance, that every one be 
sees would shed his blood for him to-morrow. 
Royalty, in Germany, from the £mperor of Aus- 
tria down to the Prince of Nassau, is accustomed 
'to appear among its subjects with much less of 
majesty and reserve about it than is common 
ismbng ourselves. What a bustle would be created 
if our King should take a walk, some forenoon, 
from Carlton House to the Bank, accompanied by 
a solitary and panting beef-eater ! The Germans 
. would ind nothing remarkable in it ; our political 
clubs would vote thai the Bank was insolvent, and 

b2 
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that ills majesty had been attending a meeting of 
creditors. 

Except the Linden, and one or two portions of 
the city to the north of the Linden, all on the we^t 
of the Spree, being abandoned to the fashionable 
world, is regalar and dull. The buildings are not, 
properly speaking, monotonous ; for^ wough the 
streets were laid out, the houses were not built, 
on any reg^ular plan ; but there is no life in these 
long, straight, stone alleys, some of them a mile in 
length, piercing the city from one gate to the other. 
It is perpetually the same thing, with nothing ei- 
ther in the dead or living objects which can attract 
attention for an instant. Nothing in pedestrian ex- 
ercise is so deplorable as walking the streets in 
this part of Berlin. You are in no danger, as you 
are in Paris and Vienna, of being ridden over ; for 
each side of every street, either somewhat elevated 
above the centre, or separated from it by a kennd, 
is set apart for the htmible foot-walker ; but these 
pretended pavements are merely the worst of all 
causeways, formed of so many small, rough, sharp 
pieces, that walking, with the thermometer at SO*, 
is exquisitely painful. The Wilheltmtrcuse^ full 
of palaces, and inhabited, at least in that part of it 
nearest the Linden, only by people of fashion, ia 
the most intolerably paved str^t in the city. 

Sand is bad ; but, to get off one of these Irol- 
ioirs pctves into the desert of a square, is a deli- 
verance to which alone I can ascribe it, that the 
. jH|uare8 of Berlin have been praised so much above 
tlieir merits. Some of them are spacious in extent^ 
and surrounded by handsome buildings ; but the 
want of all ornament reduces them to mere vacant 
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areas. , They are generally only a dead surface of 
loose parched sand, without pavement, turf, or 
shrubbery, and the only decoration which they can 
ever boast is a row of stunted trees. WilAelmsn 
pkOz, the finest of them all, the abode only of 
princes and peersp plunges you at once ankle-deep ^ 
\n sand. It is the legitimate offspring of the road 
between Hanover and Brunswick ; you may see 
royal coachmen urging their steeds across the one 
with as much anxiety as your own postilion en« 
couraged his^ sorry nags along the other. 

The stagnating water is another source of dis^ 
comfort, and is most troublesome precisely in the 
most £eushionable parts of the city. Though the 
Spree traverses Berlin, dividing it into two nearly 
equal parts, the site, especially on the left bank, 
where the more modem and gaudy portion of the 
city stands, is so dead a flat in itself, and is so little 
elevated above the level of the river, that, even in 
the Wilhelmstrasse, and on the Wilhelmsplatz, in 
front of magnificent palaceis, tlie water overflows 
the kennel, and spreads itself back over the pave- 
ment, under a heat which produces corruption after 
a few hours' stagnation. 

Though the older and less fashionable part of 
the cityi, standing on the right bank of the Spree^. 
has no such spacious and regular streets, nor, ex- 
citing the palace, which is in \ts outskirts^ 
many imposing edifices, it presents a more lively 
and industrious appearance. In no great capital 
is a Briton so struck with the absence of those 
splendid and seductive shopa which ^ the eye^ 
and undo die purse, in London, Paris, or Vienna. 
The ISpree itself, which separates die two portS: 
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of the town, bears the only character whkh li 
small river can bear in so largv a city, dbat of a 
broad, deep, muddy ditch. It has some dignity 
only where it sweeps boldly round the hoge pile 
of the palace. It is invaluable, however, to the in^ 
habitants, both as a niean of cleanliness and a ve* 
hiele of commerce. To the eastward, about ^hy 
miles nearer its source, it communicates with the 
Oder by a canal, and thus brings down to Ber- 
lin the minerals of Upper Silesia, and the com 
and manufactures of Middle and Lower Silesia: 
Hie craft, again, which follow its streams to tne 
westward, are carried by it into the Havel, six 
miles from Berlin, under the fortifications of Span- 
dan ; the Havel bears them into the Elbe, and, 
on the Elbe, they descend to Hamburgh. The 
ressels which crowd the quays of Berlin are long, 
narrow, flat-bottomed, imcouth-looking thingsj; 
but perfectly well suited for this sort of naviga*^ 
fion. The minister of a certain northern court 
threw all the ship-wrights of Berlin into conster- 
nation, by making one of them build a pleasure- 
boat with a keel. Wh^ he used to go out in it 
on the river, carrying sail, the shores were lined^ 
with astoni^ed spectat<»«. A royal prince was 
one day on board, and became so alarmed at the 
gentle heeling of the Inmt, under a moderate breese, 
that he insisted on being set ashore. * 

Altogether, the Prussians, though possessing 
no mean extent of sea-coast, frequently display' 
strange instances of geographical ignorance. A 
well-known geographer of Berlin, having read that* 
one of our navigators had found an iee iUand in 
a considerably more soath^m latitude than these 
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fswBem mteo/^ luuaNy frequent, set it down in his 
book as the latitude of Iceland. A Berlin newst 
paper, in an acocmnt of the discoveries which were 
made during the first of our late voyages to ascer- 
lain the existence of a North* West Passage, «ive 
to Melville Island the latitude of Captain Flin* 
ders' Melville Island on the coast of New Hoi* 
land, placing it near the Equator, instead of near 
the Pole. The Uunder was notified to the editor, 
and the next number contained an ** Erratum in 
our last« — For Melville Island in such and such a 
latitude, read Melville Island in this other lati- 
mde, (giving the true northern latitude^) which U 
not to be confounded toith Melville Island in this 
kftHudey (giving the blundered one a lino was 
omitted thnmgh the carelessness of tne composi* 
tor." A much better practical joke was played oS, 
Upon their ignorance by the same minister who 
insisted on having a boat with a keel. The Lin- 
den runs east and west ; therefore, in the latitude: 
of Berlin, the houses on the north side of the 
street. are in the sun, and those on the south side 
in the shade. The palace is to the east of the Lin* 
den. But the court-chamberlain, in issuing direc-. 
tioDS for a fimeral, took it into his head, from some 
indistinct notion, that southern climates are always 
warm climates, that the sunny side of the Linden, 
must be the south side ; and, in his circular to tho 
elevated persons who were to attend, he actually 
inverted the two sides of the street. This northern 
minister, having no wish to attend the cwemony, 
and having a house on the n(nth side of the Lin- 
den» took advantage of the blunder, and wmit to^ 
the country^ Next day, the sole topic of amver* 
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satiMi in the cih^les of Berlins was, ^^^^t can hi 
tfa^ meaning of the absence of the — -> mimster ? 
His Excellency, who had foreseen this, immediate* 
)y sent in a laughing, half-official sort of note, sta« 
ting, that he had always <' belieyed his faonse t6 
be on the north side of the Linden, and that, ther^ 
fore, as the palace was to the east of him, whenr 
he wished to go to it, he wss in the habit of otx 
dering his coachman, on issuing, from the gateway, 
to drive to the left. Bat, having learned from tbe^ 
conrt circular, that his honse was on the eonth 
side of the street, and, ^at, therefore, to get to 
the palace, he must take an opposite direction 
^m that which he usually took, he had ordered 
his coachman, on this occasion, to turn to ^ 
right ; the consequence of which was, that, after 
an hour^s driving, instead of finding himself at the 
palace, he found himself at the gates of Spandau." 
- Between the Brandenburgh gate and the palace 
Hre crowded together nearly all the fine edifices 
of Berlin. The guard, the university, the arsenal, 
die opera-house, the new theatre, the palace, with 
its church, are all in the neighbourhood of each 
other. The palace has nothing to recommend it 
but its huge size, and the splendour of its furm« 
ture. Except the plain, simple apartment of Fre«^ 
derick himself, it is as gorgeous as royalty could 
make it ; but in general, to desoibe the inside of 
8 palace, is nothing better than to describe an up« 
holsterer's shop. It is not, however, the regulMr 
residence of the present king ; he lives in a much 
more modest-looking house in the Linden* Th«r 
arsenal, thoagh it has neither porticoes nor pillara,^ 
n the finest buildittg in Beriin ; the extent alid 



Mmplicity c€ its irowto aie mfljesticy and its mili^ 
4siy tia(>bie« . and emblenMitieal g^nps display a 
^preat dtal of goed vorianamhip. 

In the fmbtic arcfaitectnre of Berlin^ tkere is a 
•^resmne degree of unifonnity, arasing from a toe 
frequent itepetition of the same fonns and comhi- 
nations ; it is easily seen that it has sprang up^ in 
• great measwe^ in the lump, on one wholesale 
plaA. The general style is an Ionic portico, plar 
ced before a very plain front. Sometimes three 
out of the ibnr sides are garnished with iJbis appen- 
•dage, but the pillars never extend along the whole 
jfrcmt, or are carried entirely round the building* 
What may be called the ground floor^ generally 
.formed of rustic work, projects, and on iim is rai- 
sed the pcfftico. The effect is not so pleadng or 
imposing to the eye, as when the pilhffs.clothe the 
iWhole, or nearly the whole, front of the biulding ; 
:aad, even if the style possessed more merit than 
it really does, it looks like poverty of invention to 
ktKfe so much ^ it, and so little of any thing else* 
JPotsdam uid Berlin are full of it ; but the unifor- 
oity is more striScing in the latter, frt>m the proxi- 
vnty of the buildings. Thus, on the Place des 
^M^efUir AtmeSf stand theopenuhouse^ the thmtre, 
and two gotgeous churcbes, all in the same 
fasUon ; the university, too, is nearly the same 
iWng. 

' The new theatre was to eclipse all the other 
jpfodnetiraa of Fkmssian architectural taste, and 
-tower above the less gandy^ but much mora ma- 
jestic opera-house (d Fredmok* The I<mic por<- 
lieo itself is a beaiitif id object; but it is difficult 
4o 'ccmceive how die same avchktet who reaned it^ 
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could bare crowded into the body of tfae edifice 
almost every fenlt which such a boildtng can pos- 
sess, did we not know^ that it is much easier to 
follow known mles and fixed proportions in rai- 
sing pillars, than to combine a graceful and digni- 
fied whole. Above all, the nnlucky thoi^t of 
carrying up the main body of the building so far 
above the pediment of the portico, and termina- 
^ng it, at the same time, with a pediment of its 
own, has destroyed all grace and syBimetry, and 
offends the eye mwtally. Modem extravagance 
in windows often stands in the way of architectu- 
ral beauty ; but in what edifice can it interfere less 
than in a theatre ? Yet thisbuilding is so slit inevery 
direction by narrow, insignificant windows, that 
the American was quite justifiable, who exclaim- 
ed, on first seeing it, *^ What a huge hot-house the 
iking has got I" Neither the king nor his sulijects 
are si^fied with this monument of native genius ; 
but there it stands^ and the money has been spent. 
The draotatic troop is much less defective than 
the building in which they perform. While Iflikmdy 
the Garridc of Germany, was manager, the Ber* 
lin theatre had no rival, except ^lat of Weimar. 
;In some departm^its of comedy, it is now infe- 
|ior to Vienna, and, in tragedy, is at least not su* 
perior. Madiune Stich of B^lin counterbalances 
Madame Schroder and Madame Lowe of VieBna« 
She is not so overpowering as the fomwr of these 
ladies in the ex[n:e8sion of strong passion — cdie 
-could not play Lady Macb^ so well; neidier 
<loe8 she possess the same melting power of tender- 
ness that distinguishes the latter ; but she has a 
truer conception of character, tboogfa her Actiiig 
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sometimes falls shert of bar idea^ and a moie chaste 
aod sustaiaed style of representation than either 
of them* She is the only actress whom I erer saw 
■give any thing like a good performance of Schil- 
.ler 8 Maid of Orleans. Joanna is the tondntone 
of German actresses ; they perpetually convert her 
into an ordinary, ranting, dedamatory heroine, 
just the reverse of the poet's Joanna ; diey foil to 
hit that deep, solemn, supernatural feeling, which 
a^lMiTBtes her from ordinary tragic personages. 

Operas are got up, in Beriin, with an extrava* 
gant expenditure on pomp of decoration and s^n^ 
dour of costume. But the taste of the public is 
not pure ; they baye not that natural feeling of the 
eloquence of *^ sweet sounds" which distinguishes 
•the Italian and Bohemian, and they have not pass- 
ed through that trammg under the hands of great 
mastan whidi has formed the accurate, though 
somewhat artificial taste, of Dresden and Vienna. 
Hieir opera is under the directi<m of Spontini, 
whose operas are, in general, as much for the eye 
as fcHT the ear. The whole city was on tiptoe ex- 
pectation for the production of his regenerated 
Olympia, which had fmrmerly failed in some other 
capitals. Twenty-five thousand rix-dollars (nearly 
'L.4000) had been expended on the decorations ; 
.five hundred pounds ef the sum had been laid out 
in creating an elephant, destined to make a prin- 
'cq>al figure in ^e peifom^ce. Though smne 
Jeft the house, unable to IMure the incessant 

ithundering of the orchestra, and Professor W 

declared it to be just as pleasant as dining on 
Cayenne pepper, the great body of the ^udience 
seemed to be perfectly satisfied at having their ears 
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:io Btmned, mud ihmr eyes «o daszled. The ap- 
peanoKe of the elephant, noTed along by a litde 
iniy in each leg, was hailed with a shout which 
flight have wakened Frederick in frowns from his 
grave at Potsdam^ at the corrupted taste of his 
descendants. 

Every week two or three concerts are given, 
•undor the royal anthority, in ^e music hall of the 
mew theatre, an apartment of such fair proportions 
with so much elegance, yet chasteness and skn*- 
•pHcity, in its decorations, that it would leave the 
-eye nothing to desire, were it not for the unseen^- 
-ly pigeon holes vdiich, under the name of boxes 
'for the royal family, <Msfigure one side of the room, 
•and break the unity of the whole. Every enter- 
tainment of this sort consists partly in a mixture 
of elocution and instrumental music, which is of 
very questionable merit, and almost peculiar to 
.Germany. A favourite ballad, for instance, of 
^SchUler, Biiiger, or Gothe, is delivered by a re- 
citer, just as any other elocutionist would read it ; 
.but it is accompanied, either in a continued strain^ 
er only by fits and starts, as the composer thinks 
propo*, by instrumental mi£sic, which is, or pre«> 
tends to foe, characteristic of the sentiment that 
pervades the particular verses, or representative 
of what they haf^ien to describe. For example, 
were the elocntiomst reading Chevy Chase, at the 
very outset, << Grod prosper long our noble king/* 
his voice would pliably be drowned in the ju- 
bilee of tiKordiestra, and would tothwith be heard 
again, as the instrmnents sofdy bewailed iha^^ 

A woeful hunting once there did 
In Chevy Chase befall $ 
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unless the French liont were made to render inm 
inaadible, for the purpose of suggesting woodland 
associations, and the idea of a << hunting." Among 
other things, I heard ScfailleT^s Gang naeh dem 
Eisenhammer^ a beautiful ballad,^ out of mdiidr 
Holbein has manufactured a very poor, prosing, 
tiresome drama, recited in this way, and the eflbct 
was not fitted to make one partial to this mode of 
marr3dng music to immortal verse. The whole 
system forgets the specific difierence between 
seading and singing. The reader stands in quite 
a different relation to a musical accompaniment 
i?om the opera singer. Though readers speak of 
musical, melodious, or harmonious elocution, read"/ 
ing is not singing, in any accurate sense of the 
words. In any given song, there is only one vrvf 
^ reading it well ; but more than one melody may 
be composed for it, all equally good. A tmion of 
•rdinary elocution with instrumental music does 
not seem to be less incongruous or confused, than 
if one personivere to recite a ballad while another 
simultaneously sung it. 

The great men of Phissia have been principally 
kings and warriors, and she cannot be accused of 
what is the disgrace of Austria, public ingratitude 
to their memories. If Frederick laughed at Ger^ 
man poets, he entertained a profound respect for 
German soldiers; his gratitude, and the public 
spirit roused by the events of late years, have 
called forth the long line of Prussian heroes, i» 
marble or & bronze, on the streets, squares, and 
badges of Berlin. A ^ted, though somewhat^ 
dumsy equestrian statue of the great Elector, 
adorns the principal bridge across the Spree; Frinc^ 
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Henry of Pniana defends the shady garden which 
borders the mear below the bridges ; the Prince of 
Anhalt-Dessan displays his old-fashioned nnifona 
in front of the palace ; the Wilhelmsplatz hears 
Ae great worthies of the Seven Years' War, Zei*. 
then, Keith, Seidlitz, Schwerin, and Winterfeld, 
and the last moments of three of them who fell 
in battle are preserved, in the church of the garri- 
son, in glaring and literal pictures. Bliicher, Bii- 
low, and Gneisenau, the heroes of a war qo less fao-^ 
nourahle to the national feeling and devotedness 
of Prussia, than that which Frederick waged against 
the half of Europe, will, by this time, have been 
publicly added to their worthy predecessors. I 
Biaw the two latter, scarcely &iished, in Ranch's 
workshop ; they are both excellent statues^— per- 
haps a little too true, but simple and dignified, and 
free from all frippery and trifling. Ranch has im« 
proved on his predecessors in the drapery of his^ 
figures more than in any thing" else. The fidelity 
with which the heroes of the Seven Years* War 
are wrapt up in a uniform, with all its multifarioua 
trappings, leaves the sculptor room for no other 
inent in his drapery than that of representing cor- 
rectly in marble what already existed in cloth and 
gold lace. The best statue in Berlin is the por-. 
trait statue of the late Queen of Prussia, on her 
tomb in the Crardens of Charlottenburg ; it entitles^ 
Ranch to rank among the first sculptors of Ger-t 

many. 

The Prussian artists did not long retain ihe an-* 
cient models which Frederick procured for them 
by purchasing the collection of Cardinal FcXigOBC^ 
AVhen, in the Seven Years* War, the united Boat* 
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of Rasiiay Anstiiay anil Saxony, ventoied to march 
to Berlio, while the king was hicxag other enemieg 
'in another province, the Saxons, wiio took posses^ 
•mon of Charbttenhurgy in revenge for the horn*' 
bardment of Dresden, ameasure altogether in the 
■ordinary course of war, broke the statues in piece% 
«nd continued pounding the very limbs into powi^ 
^r, till the terrific intelligence, that Frederick^ 
"With his little army, was in full march from Sile* 
fiia, left Austrians, Russians, and Saxons, no other 
object of emulation except who should most readi^ 
iy get out of his way. This was but a bad retura 
(or the reverence with which Frederick had treats 
ed the gallery of Dresden. When he saw the bar- 
barity with which they had destroyed his statues^ 
he clench^ his fist, and stamped the ground in 
indignation. << The monsters I but how could they 
know thd value of such things I we must forgive 
ihem " and he displayed his forgiveness by £6rth« 
with plundering and burning Hubertsburg, the 
most splaidid of the country residences of the 
Elector of Saxony. 

On a sandy hillock, al^nt half a mile beyond 
the wallsf stands the VolkS'Denkmal^ or Monu-i 
ment of the People. It was erected by the pre« 
sent king, and, with much pomp, dedicated by him 
to his people, to commemorate their exertions in 
the triumphant campaigns which terminated die 
war. It is a lofty Gothic tabernacle, or rather a 
concretion of such tabernacles, pierced with niches, 
and bristled with pinnacles. Four of them are set 
against each other, and as they are square, each 
presents three sides. In the twelve sides tbu9 
formed are as many nidies ; each niche is appro* 
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priated to a battle, and contains a statue intended 
to be emblematical of the combat, or representing 
«ome person who distingnished himself in it. The* 
complement of statues has not yet been made up. 
That in the niche set i^art for Groesbeeren re- 
presents a Prussian iMruiwehrmann^ or militiai- 
inan, because the day was won by the good con- 
duct of the militia ; die countenance struck me aa 
being a portrait of the Prince Royal. The niche 
of the Katzbacb is filled with Bliicher ; and that 
of Leipzig, a better known battle, with a less 
Jmown warrior, Prince Henry of Prussia. The 
statues were modelled partly by Ranch, partly by 
Tieck, and the artists have done all that could be 
expected under so discourag^g a similarity of sub- 
ject. The want of simplicity and dignity, the mul- 
tiplicity and littleness of parts, are the great ob- 
jections to tbe wbde ; it kis too much of the toy- 
shop, especially as, in the desolate sands which 
surround it, there is nothing to- accord with the 
Gothic plaything. Why was this, popular monn* 
ment, erected by a king, and dedicated to a nation* 
'to preserve the daily memory of such men and 
sucn <leeds, thrown outside of the waUs, into so 
dreary a wilderness, whicb nobody would ev^ 
think of traversing, except to see the monument 
itself? When a Roman emperor wished to record 
his military exploits in the eyes of the people, he 
built his triumphal arcb in the neighbourhood of 
the ForuSi) or raised bis sculptured pillar in a pub-i 
lie .square. 

The monument, with its tabernacles and statues^ 
consists entirely of cast-iron, in the manufacture^ 
of which the Prussians have arrived at great per^ 
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fKtIon, Tbe iron is principally obtained from the 
mines of Tamowitz, in Upper Silesia ; and the ei^ 
pense of transporting it is greatly lessened by ft 
canal which, leaving the Oder immediately abore 
Frankfort, connects that river with the Spree, 
«oming down from the Lansitz towards Berlin. 
The fomidery itself is in Berlin, aind supplies cast- 
iron monuments to all Germany. They even 
make, in relief, copies of celebrated pictures. I 
saw the Last Supper of Da Vinci cast in a space 
of about six inches by four, with a neatness and 
precisi<m which could not have been expected from 
such materials, and on so small a scale. Larg^r 
busts are excellently well done ; the favourite <»iea 
are those of the late Queen and Bliicher, for every 
Prussian will sacrifice a great deal to possess a 
tbemomii of either the one or the other. During 
the war, the churdi bells of a great number of vil* 
lages were melted down into cannon; and the 
king is now melting down iron cannon to give the 
churches caft^piron bells. The difference, in point 
of expense, is enormous, and they sound just aa 
well as most of our own country beHs. The dU 
rector seemed to entertain little doubt, that, ia a 
few years, the Prussians would leave all Europe, 
except ourselves, far behind them in ornamental 
iron«work. He had been sent over to examine adl 
the great iron es^lishments of Englimd and Scot- 
land ; and, ha^ng over an En^ish grate, of ham- 
mered isen, which he pronounced to be inimitable, 
aik) allowed could not ^et be made in Prussia, he 
spal^ of the perfection which he believed viq to 
have attained in a strain of enthusiastic eulogy al- 
toge^r pntfesmooaU It was honest ; and thia 
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wilUngness to learn is the fint tfamg to produce 
the capacity of teaching. A Frenchman would 
haye found ont, either that we knew nothing about 
the matter, or that all we did know which was 
worth knowing, had been derived from his coun- 
trymen. The directors of the Berlin foundery 
«Ten ventured to make a steam-engine, for the 
purpose of blowing their bellows. Though they 
succeeded in constructing cme which works, it cost 
them, they say, more money than if they had or-- 
dered it from this country. Yet they were much 
more successful than the directors of the iron 
mines at Tamowitz, who, having got an engine 
from England, could not put it together so as to 
make it woric. It refused to make a single stroke; 
till a workman was brought out to correct their 
blunders. It is said that they displayed a rather 
forcible desire to retain the Birmingham wanderer, 
and that he^ at last, made his escape <mly by 
•tealth. 

At first it might excite wonder why so sandy 
and dreary a soil should have been selected for the 
capital of Prussia, in preference to the more plea* 
sing and fertile banks of the Havel ; but it is for- 
tunate that it is so; for the neighbourhood of a 
capital of nearly 200,000 inhabitants, by creating 
a thousand wants, and recompensing the industry 
which supplied them, has peopled and cultivated 
a district which might otherwise have remained 
nearly useless to the monarchy. Neither labooif 
nor mcmey has been spared to convert these parch- 
ed levels even into something which apes park 
and forest, by planting trees, and making straight 
tiralks among them. The citizens of Berlm belieye 
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liiat nothing of this sort can be finer then their 
T%iergarteny an extensiye plantation, in which 
there are too many firs* It commences outside 
of the Brandenbnrgh Gate. Here tha*e are no snb- 
urbs ; from between the Doric columns of the por«» 
tal^ yon at once enter the wood, where cardites 
imd pedestrians toil along in the same deep sand, 
lor the walks are not even gravelled. A line of 
small but handsome yillas, in which the higher 
class of citizens seek refuge in summer, from the 
sultry heat of the city, stretches along its southern 
boundary ; on the norlli it is bounded by the Sjnee, 
and the portion of it in the neighbourhood of the 
river is we Vauxhall of Berlin. The bank is lined 
with coffee-houses ; rustic benches and tables are 
fixed beneath the shade of umbrageous limes and 
^ms ; beer, coffee, and tobacco, are the sources of 
enjojrment ; crowds of pipes, ready to be stopped^ 
are piled up like stands of arms. Numerous ili* 
nerant venders wander from room to room, and 
tree to tree, displaying seductive layers of segars^ 
from the genuine Havannah, down to the homely 
Hanoverian or Bavarian. As evening comes on, 
and the boats return up the river, with the parties 
which have been enjoying Charlottenburg, if the 
weather does not drive the happy crowd within 
doors, numerous lamps are hung up among the 
trees. The clouds of smoke aid the dimness of 
twilight, and both united, render the shady re^ 
cesses of the wood fit scenes of intrigue and assig-* 
nation. 

The same general character belongs to the 
grounds of Charlottenburg, a royal residence, about 
two milea from the dty, the palace in which Fre» 
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deriek deported bis tremtires of sculpture, an^ 
fhna associatkms stdl more inteiesting, the finrour*- 
ite residence of the present king. The palace has 
BO other merit than its size. The grounds are 
better kdd out than the Thiergarten, and are the 
great resort of the Sunday strollers from Berlin; 
The adjacent Tillage consists almost entirely of 
coffee-houses ; and there is a small theatre, to 
which a detachment from the city troop is marched 
up on Sunday evening. Advantage has been 
flkilfblly taken of the Spree, which bounds the 
grounds, to introduce various pieces of water, and 
caU forth a more refreshing verdure than is found 
in the Thiergarten. Beyond the river, the coun* 
try is entirely open, yet it is more pleasant thatf 
the sandy alleys and stiffly marshalled trees of 
the grounds themselves ; it is monotonous, to be 
euro, but it is fresh and green. Though an inha^ 
bitant of the more favoured countries of the north; 
to say nothing of the south, would not perhaps 
give a second look to the view, it is perfectly na^ 
tural that a young tradesman of Berlin should be* 
lieve that he is revelling among the richest beau* 
ties of nature, when, on a Sunday evening, ho 
BtroUs with his love through the shades of Char* 
lottenburg, and treats her to the pit of its little 
theatre. > 

In a retired comer of the grounds, where nd 
eound can penetrate from the world without to 
disturb the repose to which ihe spot is consecra<* 
ted, a small Doric temple is seen lurking beneath 
the melancholy shade of cypr^ses and weeping 
willows. It is the tomb and monument of the 
late Queen of Prussia, the fairest and most ami* 
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iable, the most interestang and most ualortiiiiate^ 
pf incess ol her day. Tiie pbnee is «o well cbMO^ 
and all its accompaniments are so nneh in ntnsoa 
mHh the sacred pnrpose to wJiieh it has been ap* 
pUed, that ev^ft the ignorant stran^ger feek he is 
«|^nroaching a scene of tender and mekoicholy r6^ 
collections. In the interior of ^e t^Bple^ the 
walls are corered, to a certain he^ht^ with wanr^ 
h\ey and ^e rest is painted in imitation of nuu*l4e» 
Excepting this, and two magnificent candelabra^ 
formed after antique models, there is no effort at 
splendoar of decoration. The foody lies in a vault 
beneath ; the back part of the &>or of -the temple, 
which corresponds to the ceilmg of the vault, is 
elevated above the anterior part ; and cm this ele- 
vation is a full-length statue of Louisa, reclining 
on a sarcophagus. It is a work of Rauch« It is 
a portrait statue, and the likenesfli is allowed to b^ 
perfect ; the \asi^ insisted it should be Louisa ; be 
would not sacrifice a single feature to what the 
artist might perhaps have redioiied a pardonable 
embellirament ; but Louisa's was a face and a form 
which feiw artists could have raccessfhlly embel- 
Hshed* The expi«ssimi is not that of mdl, col4 
4eath, but of undisturbed r^^pose. The hands are 
modestly folded on th^ breast ; ^e attitude is easy> 
graeefiDd, and natural ; but the partial crossing <k 
the legs, and the perp^ftdicijlar ^rec^ion of both 
feet, which start up under the shroud in nearly a 
triangular form, give some stifiBness and harshness 
to the lower extremity of the figure. The artist 
had no oppCHtunity of di^laying anatomy, in which 
so many find tiie perfection of sculpture* Only 
^le connieaance. imd part of the neck are bare ; 
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)die Ktt if the figwe k Bkrovded in as amfiley and 
iHUraaidyirdl-WTOiig^ drapery, Asthemaiiagt- 
jneot of draptry is the rock aa winch modem 
•Gemaa scnlptoriy and, in hetf mediocre scnlptera 
4>f iJl times, and of all conntriesy most frequently 
4iplity either bundling it up in hea^y cnmbersome 
jmassee, or frittering it down into nuoderons small 
paraUri groores, Randb may be the prouder of 
jULwing here given his countrymen a very good ex* 
junple how it ought to be done. The great charm 
«f the ftatoe is, the decent, simple, tranquil air» 
which pervades the whole £gure ; there is no tinge 
,of that unfortunate striving after ^ed which dis* 
Jgmres so many mmiumea^ piles* I observed 
no inscription, no pompous catidogue of her titles^ 
no panM&ng eulogy of her virtues ; the Priiasian 
«agle alone, at the foot of the sarcophagus, an- 
nounces that she belonged to the house of Hohen- 
'Bollem, and the withered garlands which still hang 
.i^ve her, w^re the first offisring of her children 
«t the grave of their mother. The king still spends 
many of his hours in this sectary tcnnb, which, 
iiowever, breathes nothing of death, except its re* 
pose. The key of the vault in which the body is 
deposited ia idways in his own possession ; and» 
jmnuaUy, on the anniversary of her death, he ga*. 
thers his childr^i round him at her grave, ami a 
i^igiotts service is perfiurmed by the side of her 
c<^n. 

The memory of Ixraisa may safely disregard 
the foul calumnies of French babblers, who lied 
«nd invented to gratify their unmanly master ; if 
the character of a woman and a queen is to be ga- 
thered from her husband, her children, and her 
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few of faof maoM will fiU ii'nMmhHitMn^ 
able. pitiO0^ She «aid honelf, ikntif Wfoi« fair 
-ibsth) << Itot a iity will not «et itown wy SMue 
«flM»g' those of celebfttted wooiea ; knt ithMmt 
•kHOWB the calamities of tbeoo timesy wMl eay ofmoy 
48be gnfi6?od umA^ smA ahe mnSmed mhk ooBataaey , 
•May he be able to add, She gave Imfk tmttMnm 
who doeerved better days, vm> sensed toMng 
^iem nmndy and at length sucoaeded.*' She wao 
mot diathigiriahed for lakat , but ehowmskifedaMl 
revseeed fdr her yvtnai* i^hadidl theqiiriifio». 
tuna 4si en aaiiaUe wohmm ; of a ^pieen ahe iiad 
jonly the feelngt. Erery IVnaaian i^ganhMl hev, 
-and alii epedn of her^ witik a4ove<a|)iptoo(3ldng lo 
-adoTBlMii. It waa not nwvely her beipty or €»- 
■nle giaoaa, ficUy as she was endowed with thMiy 
ihat cqHinted her hwband's people; it waa her 

Kff mild, .akn^y and affectionate cbaimetet. 
y had sighed heneath the extmvagant gofvii^ 
mteat oimstnaaot andfttrowites^'whieh dlsggasid 
fthe dtomog ymn of the reign of the psecofttng 
jBonaidi ; and th^ tnUKd wi^ fondness to the 
jaovd qieotade of domestic happiness and^piia- 
•riety which adorned the throne of I^mssia, woen 
•aia preaent, m^asty naowited it, with ^ iaimk 
friareafi of Eniope by his e^ and both of then 
tfavosmded hy a Amttyvin which idone ^y cos- 
ikmed to seek iMir puns p le asnrce and simple 
amnaeraeats. Conrtly extnmigaace and ^^esotatob 
ttasB were banished/ior ^npty pomp and noisy gqiio- 
tjrJ&A net salt their domestic attactonents ; w hiie 
ttey eappaited th»-dignily ef the o^own, llwy nef«r 
mmlAB t manasivop the dbves of court eti^aetie. 
.. FBans4ie«ioaieattlHitPi|Maiaawdlie,to<^lale, 
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im liie brink of the precipioe to whidi «n mwtoliie 
«ad shoit-si^ted poUcy had ^coodncted her, ^ 
4ife of this young and beautifnl wommn wt» unuh- 
^nrmpted bo^ly decay, the effect of mental sn^ 
^SBtiog. Her hopes had beai hi^ ihat the exer- 
^tiess of 1806 might s^l sare the monarchy ; she 
gicoompnaied the kmg to the army, hnt retired to 
A place of safety immediately before the battle of 
Jena. She and the king parted in tears, and they 
jMTer met wgem in happiness ; the battle was lost, 
4aid Prussia was yirtoally elQiced from the nnmber 
iof the naticms. Louisa went down to Tilsit, during 
the negotiations that followed, much, it is sai^ 
jigaiiMt her own inclination, but in the view that her 
^esenee might be useful in softening the conquer- 
or, who had declared that, in ten yesn, his own 
(dynasty would be the oldest in Europe. Jt would 
probably be gmng too far to follow, to its whde 
extoit, the enthusiastic execration which the Riis- 
aaans bestow on Bonaparte for the unfeeling inso^ 
lenct'with which they assert him to have treated 
their idolised queen ; but it was an unmanly er*. 
|iknt^ to strive to hurt the feelings of a w<»naii. 
<< The object of my journey," said the queen to 
him, on his first visit after her urrival, ** is to pre- 
vail on your majesty to grant Phissia an faononrv 
.able peace." — ** How,*' answered Napoleon, in a 
4one of sovereign conteaapt, ^ how could you think 
jof gomg to war with me T — ** It was fdlowaMe,? 
jreplied the queen, << that the feme of Frederick 
diould lead us to overrate our strength, tf we have 
ov^rated it." Napokon always acted towards 
Prusna with the virulmice of a personal enemy, 
rather tlum with the prudence of an ai rii iti o us con- 
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^pseiror ; and Iw is alleged to Imve hated the queett 
slill more bitterly than he <Hd the king, wiMon ht^ 
a£bcted to despise. He believed it was her inflnenoe^' 
and that of Hardenborg, that had brought Prasaia 
into the field ; and he knemr the queen's insnper^ 
able enmity to him, joined to the love which her 
subjects lanshed on her, to be a principal soaree 
^ the hatred that burned against him in every 
comer of the kingdom. While Berlin remained 
in his possession, tongues and pens were ordered 
to ridicule and vilify the queen ; nor did the em-* 
peror himself always blui^ at relating the lyings 
calumnies invented to please him. A distinguish^ 
ed literary character nad the boldness to say in 
the very presence-chamber of Ib^poieon, '< If his 
majesty wishes to be thought an empercMr^ he nusf 
first learn to be moipe of a kni^ ; by encouraging 
these foul danders against an absent and unfortu^ 
nale woman, he only makes it doubtful vrfiether 
be be evmA a man." 

From this mmnent, the queen Tisibly sunk ; 
her high spirit could not brook the downfall of 
her house, and her keen feelings only preyed the 
more rapidly on her health from the effort with 
whidi she cmioealed them ; the unassuming piety 
and natural dignity of her chara<^;er allowed nei^ 
tber repining nor complaint. She lived just long 
enough to witness the uttor degradation of the 
monarchy, and to exhort her sons to remember thai 
they had but one duty to perform, to avmige its 
wrongs, and retriere its disgraces,— and they hav« 
doneit. << My sons," sod sbe to them when sue €dt» 
what all were yet unwilling to believe, that the 
aeal ^ death was upon her, ^< when yom- mothw 
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ii gmkb^ y<ta win w^ ^ver HeriMiioryj; as tkf 
hfentiS IMW w«eps orer the memory of oor Prss^ 
9MU But you mast act. Free your people firoki^ 
ihedegradatum ui whieh tbey lie ; tkow yovnelvem 
wortby to be detcendante of Fredmek. God bless 
yott, my deer boye I thie is my legacy, sare your 
•eanlry, ot Se like men." 

Tbis salyaticm was ia reserve for Frvesia, ain^ 
tfie memory of the queen had no small share in 
^vodudng that burst of aatioDal deyotedoesB by 
wbkk it was wrought o«t. While sinking beneam 
the heaiVlnwakiiig pressure of the ptesent, sher 
never desponded concerning ik» fetore ; a §mB» 
belief that the d^asing yoke coi^ not endam^ 
elnng to ker lo the k^t, and her letters) ecfeoially 
Aose to her hAn, expFsss it repeatedly. In one 
t^ saysi ^ The power of Fraaee cailnot stand, fov 
it is fkmnded only on what is bad in auUD, his va* 
nky laid . selfidtfieaB.'' Her firm assurance waa 
shared by the whole nation ; after her death, tbejl 
ytill lookM forwwd with confidence to the inlfil- 
ttiettl of het> hope& It seemed as if liie snpttEsdtieij 
irineh Tadtas has recorded of the ancient €'«:•« 
mans had revi^^ among their postevity, and iha 
spktt of a woman was held to possess pvoplietis 
poweTk When the boor of fnlfiknent did ooine^ 
Louisa was a sort of watcb^word to the armflig 
PmssiaBs ; not one of them ever foigaipie the m* 
BV^ or forgot the mbfortnnce of hisqaeeito. Even 
amid the triumphs and ezmkatton of the contest 
whieh hurled France beyond the Rhhie, and her 
utH)met despot firatn his thronci, aceents of regret 
were ever a»d enon bur^iDg forth, ^ Sni has net 
Uved to see it ;*' and Ipng after she waa gone, the 
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fnnal^ df Beriin wwe wont, on the montbljr re* 
turn of tbe day of her death, to repair, in affection^ 
ale pilgrimage, to her tomb at Charlottenbnig, and 
-deck her grave with fresh flowers. 

The king recovered his honour and his kingdom» 
■but has never regained his cheerfulness and hap* 
piness, since he saw his queen expire, pressing t6 
her bosom the last letter he had written to her. 
Every body knows his despairing exdamaUon to 
bis firther-in-law : ** Had she belonged to any 
t>ther, she would have lived ; but because she was 
mine, she miist die." It is not easy to conceive i^ 
monarch IxNiie down by more accumulated snf* 
fermg than what was laid on this unhappy prince* 
Stripped of the better part of his territories, and 
holding tbe rest by a severe, and yet uncertain 
peace ; exposed, at every moment, to the arro* 
gance of a political superior, who acted towards 
him, at the same time, with the venom and coarse- 
ness of a personal enemy ; knowing that his sub- 
jects were impoverished by an unsuceessfid war^ 
and yet compelled to increase their burdens to 
meet the demands of the conqueror ; depressed 
by the humiliating reflection, that, under Imn, the 
glmies of his race had passed away, and that, in* 
stead of the powerful monarchy and dreaded army 
which he had received from the genius of his pre- 
decessors, he had nothing to transmit to his sons 
bnt a mined kingdom, and the history of his de<^ 
feats; struck, at the same tisse, with the heaviept 
of all domestic blows, in tbe loss of her to wiutm 
Us heart was mere fondly and firmly riveted thas 
te his crown ;-hm> far is it from being wondarftil 
fhat the character of Frederick WiUuon has be- 
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■n vinties. TIm bean which mdil^ foi^^ til 
that it anfiiered in days of adveniiy, givca no go«d 
{ffomiBe of sleadimeM or modoatiMi in iihk« profr 



In the pTOMQce and fonn of the Preadan m# 
RBTch dMre is noUiing conmandiB^, nothing that 
j^ht be tensed kuigly. Hia featnreB aM mC 
rt^gtr, bnt they approach the sBmeaMng ; thef 
do net anggeat imbedlity, bnt they sp«ak atatbd 
uacliTity. He stands mnch bi^ei with his MtA- 
jecM on the score of heart than trf head. Fre- 
qoantly as he awears among them, tt ia mwe aa a 
fellew-citiMn, uttm in the pm^ or tanom of de»- 
potic lo^tf . A leTiew is ike only piece of regd 
parade in which he eoMna to find mndi cBJeynwat. 
Since the daya of FiUeiick the milUary inaiMBn> 
men, ia totting and antnHn, hare dways attraeted 
nncb aiUanlian and admiration in the north «f 
Geinaany ; bnt, except the impening apectacle of 
great Maaio« of well-diaciplined aoldiera, in splen- 
did wiifenDB, to a mme mriliaB, who does net mir 
dentand the combinatiens, D«r can follow the 
leading idea which direots the vwiona mevemci^ 
the bmde, and liding, and shouting, is seanaljr 
nofe aniwBlMig than that of a fox-hnnt. Belwe«a 
fifieea and twnity thousand men were said to be 
in the field ; the maneenTTes, afung the move* 
mata of a rq:«hv campaign, were execsted in an 
of coantryto the westward of the ca* 
uct«nded orer a space of ten or twelve 
iring the fonr days diat the cnnyaign 
IciDg rede hard and worked hard ; l»t 
<m, U)e Crown Prince, who i« allowed 



$0 have military tideat in him, was by fiw tb^ most 
active personage A few years ago, the mancm^ 
Tres terminated with a feigned attack ai^ defence 
pf Berlin. The Crewn Prinee, who commanded 
the attacking army, made his way into the towi) 
in defiance of the king, and, hy an une3^j>ected 
movement, made his ^h^ a prisoner in his own 
jialace. When he made this pamcidal onset, a 
park of artillery, stationed at ;the palace, was d^ 
(charged agaia^liim in such a hmry, that scarcely 
a fMm€| of^ass remained unhrokeii in the whole 
edifice. 

The interest which the king takes in these 
armed shows is nradi more political than military 
jTcur he makes no pretensions to any distinguished 
acqnaintance with the art o( war. No prudent 
man will assert, that Prussia, exposed as she is to 
France, Rossia, and Austn% can safely exist, in 
the present condition of Europe, witjiqut main- 
taining ^ large an army.^, h^i; resources will al- 
ioWf Her kmgis not able to lead an army ma 
campaign; but in. every otf^er way, he takes an 
interest in the state of .the military force of his 
moQarehy,and there is every reason why he should 
do so. It would not be wise in the sovereign of a 
country, whose very existence may every moment 
"^im out to depend on its military strength, to 
manifest any indifference to the state of his army, 
^v^i though it should expose .him to the charges 
of military affectation which have so often been 
Iwongfat against the King of Prussia. It has been 
the fashion, with certain classes of persons, to re-t 
present him as iberely an imbecile .prmector of 
imiforms; the attention which he pays to his army 
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rests on a far more solid and politic groand than 
any silly fondness for military parade. 

Though liberal in supporting the ntiKty of pub- 
lic institutions, and the splendour of public amuse* 
mentSy he larishes nothing on his own personal 
pleasures. No sovereign could display less attach- 
ment to the mere gaudy pomp and lawless grati* 
fications of royalty. 'A gentleman stained one 
erening, in a mixed company, the hasty proposi* 
tion, that all the Prussian monarchs had been dis- 
tinguished for frugality. Of the earlier ones, little 
seemed to be known ; for Frederick he had the 
old story, that he seldom had more than three 
shirts, and that, when any of them gave way in 
the course of campaigning, he used to write to his 
sbter, the Duchess of Brunswick, intrealing her, 
for Christian charity, to make him a new one. 
The late king was given up as irreconcilaUe with 
the truth of the proposition; and being hard 
pressed to prove, even in the reigning sovereign, 
any spirit of economy, which did not arise fmm ne- 
cessity, the defender of Prussian frugality alleged 
the anecdote, that, on the first visit which the pre- 
sent king paid to the Isle of Peacocks, after ha- 
ving had the walks laid with new gravel, the only 
remark he made was, " What excellent gravel 
this is I how it saves one's boots I*' A much more 
serious proof of the same laudable quality lies in 
the fact, that, during the degradation of the mo- 
narchy, he put his royal establishment on a foot- 
ing which many an English nobleman would have 
reckoned mean. He frequently would not even 
allow his sons wine. 

The Crown Prince, the heir apparent of the 
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FrttSMitfi flMDttrehy, has the rq»«laiioA of bedng a 
elev^er man thaa his &t)i^> bu% does not seem to 
be so nnvreraal a favourite. If public tales ^ can 
be m aiigbt believed/' his sharpness is accomp»« 
Bied wHh that nnfortwiate dii^[>OBitioo which tempts 
HMny men to prefer making an &k^t^Y to losing a 
jdio* An old and re^>ected memb^ of the go«» 
▼emment of Pomerania closed a memorial to tb^ 
miniaterBri'ecomHiending certain improrements in 
the administration of the prorince, with saying, 
ibat» if adof^edy they wonld create a seowMt Po^ 
merania. l^cHtly afterwards, he a^^eaied a4 the 
leree of his Royal Highness in Stettin, and the 
nnfastwonaMe width of the loww part of his dress 
maed a titt^ Bmang the more conrtly attendants. 

<^ I am happy to see you, Herr y* sud the 

prince, <' and I doubt not Imt yon have brought 
the second Pomerania in yonr brooches pocket." 
For the sake of a bad joke he chose to rldaenle a 
worthy and deserving man. Prassia owes a hirge 
debt to ihe lale Chancellor Hardenberg ; yeft^ if 
haif the 8t<me8 in drculation be tnie^* the Crown 

* If it be jmt to nquira of everj tmvdler that be sbstt 
not indulge in the mere flippant, uninteresting gossiping 
of private scandal, or abuse the kindness of foreigners to- 
tratds him bm a stranger, so as to injure their own comfbrt,' 
it is etjoaUj true, that he catfoot be called on to vouch (at 
|h« eertaui truth of all anecdotes which may readi his ears* 
Where they concern persons or things of sufficient imports 
ance to jusdfy the mention of them at all, he does enough 
if he can say that they are current in the mouths of per- 
sons in grave 4Uid weU-anformed society. An anecdote in. 
genezal circulatioD, even though not strictly true in point 
of fact, will commonly be accwdant with the character of 
the person of whom it is related, and will thus be a correct) 
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Prince lost no oppoitimity of expressing his dis-^ 
like for him, and was sometimes re^wded for 
his flippancy with confinement to his own house 
by order of his father. On some of the annual 
festivalsjt it is a customary amusement all over the 
north of Germany, to elect a king of the family 
circle. His Majesty chooses a queen for himself^ 
and the royal pair exorcise despotic authority over 
the domestic realm for the evening, just as in 
England on Twelfth Night. On an occasion of 
this kind, the king had gathered his family, and' 
some of his personal friends, around him. The lot 
placed the diadem of the evening on the head of 
the Crown Prince, and his Royal Highness im* 
mediately placed by his side a young princess of 
a northern court. *' Come, my queen, you must' 
first of all take a lesson in the art of governing ;' 
you will not find it very puzzling ; it goes thus. 
We find out some sly, crafty fellow, such a person 
as Hardenberg, for example. We tell him to have 
n^oney ready for us whenever we want it, and to^ 
do as he likes, and you and I sit still and play 
cards. 'Don't you think, my love, we shall get on 
well enough ?" — " Can you divine, Hardenberg, 
what is the first thing I shall do when I am king ?** 
said he once to the Chancellor. <' I am confi- 
dent,'' replied the latta*, *' it will be something 
equally honourable to your Royal Highness, and 
beneficial to the public." — ^< Right for once^ Chan- 



though perhaps a fictitious illustration of his mode of act-i 
ing. Anecdotes, in fact, are just like bank-notes ; fewper« 
sons can tell which are genuine, and which are not ; but 
ercry one lends hib aid to keep them in circulation. 
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cell(Hr, for it will be to send yon to Spandao." It 
was customary for the princes of the blood, as 
well as the nobility, to wait on Prince Hardenberg 
with their congratulations, on the anniversary of 
his birth-day. The Crown Prince refused to go, 
until compelled to it by his fiather, under the pain 
of the Toydl displeasure. *< I hope, Fritz, (the do- 
mestic abbreviation of Frederick,) that you will 
never have the same reason which I have had, to 
know what such a man is worth.*' The Prince 
drives to the Chancellor, makes the formal con-* 
gratulation, and adds, '< I have done this by the 
command of my father ; as to the rest, remember, 
ChancellOT, that you and I are where we were," 
(es bleibt beim cUtem.y There was neither good 
sense nor good feeling in such petulant conduct 
towards a grey-headed statesman, to whom tk9 
monarchy owed so much. 
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BSBLIH-^^/THB MANNBR8— THB UNIVEESITY-*-' 
THE PBXSS-i-TH£ ObVXRNMBMT* 

t * 

ALTHOtmH of a less lirely capadty than iM 
Saxons, ilie upper classes of Pnissian society ar« 
at least as dihiking and well-^edncated people as 
the oorrespondkig classes in any other German 
state, and much more so than their hnethren of 
Austria. The very poverty which has overtaken 
so many of them, partly from the events of the 
war, hnt still more from the division of property 
bronght about by the government itself, has d<me 
^em good in this respect* While they have been 
descending, other ranks of society have been ri- 
sing, in the possession of what was indispensable 
to the respectability of their aristocratical sapre* 
macy, superior wealth ; and they have found them- 
selves compelled to make themselves respectable 
as men. Above all, the end which Stein and Har- 
denberg put to their exclusive enjoyment of all 
public offices has had the good effect of driving 
them to fit themselves for these offices. Nothing 
teazed or provoked them more than the crowd of 
novi homines introduced into the different depart- 



ments of the adnunistrmtidii. The letter of the 

law has thrawn every office, civil and militaryy 

open to the ambkian of every citis6n ; an$l the 

,proper spirit which produced the change hm acted 

upon it.* The prejudices of a once-privileged 

^saste, however, stUi clung to them ; they could not 

.easily he taught to see how their own beneficial 

jsuperiority was noat lastingly secured by the verv 

changes which destroyed tbenr exclusive predoMH 

nance. Accordii^y, they are stil the body whidi 

•d^ows most obstactes in the way of introdueing 

popular spirit, and the isAueaice of the popular 

voice, into the forms of government. Their rank 

jieceBuaily brings them into perpetual contact wHh 

the monarch ; they are willing that he should r»- 

-ttun absolute authority ; beetfusa ihey believe that 

,the greater share of it uHUl be lodged in themaeheay 

as forming the society in which he lives, and ba- 

•caittse they jregard every measure which tends to 

«leva(teiheir infoiorsaB an aggression on their own 

lights* M. de Bttlow wrote one of the many an- 

9wen which Benzwibevgs book on Prince Har- 

deaberg's administration ci^ed forth. He there 

aaya : '< In war, dadicaited to the defence of the 

eountry, ai^i perticuMy farmed for thn calling, 

the aobility are, in peace, the guardians of £ne 

* Befpre the change introduced by Stein shortly after the 
liattle of Jena, almost eveiy officer in the army was of no* 
ble birth ; and an anihinkmg and snperidal partykiOer- 
•nuBiy, wUeh eagerly hvnti sut evcrf drmmttance ihat«an 
,]mi tonied sgainstihe lukt^omcy, hm mt acrupkd to aacdhe 
to this, though very unjustly, the loss Qf the battle. In 
1817, according to a statement in Benzenberg*8 WUhelm 
Der Drittey there were 4140 officers of noble birth, anid 
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tOKaners* To them has hitherto been intrtuted 
the representation of the country, and they have/ 
always proved a powerful bulwark against the ar- 
bitrary conduct of public serrants." He adds^ 
*^ The king is the supieme head given by Gt>d to 
the nation, and unites in himself the l^slative» 
judicial^ and executive powers, being responsible^ 
not to the nation, but only to God, and his owm 
x;onscience." Though it is to be lamented that a 
man of rank and education should, at this time of 
<lay, so openly maintain at once oligarchy and the 
divine right, yet the gentleman who wrote ibis is 
evidently no blockhead ; his book contains mudb 
information, and, on many points, a great deal of 
ffood sense. 

It is dangerous to form sweeping judgments 
^concerning the manners and morality of a people^ 
without a longer residence among them than I en- 
joyed among the Prussians ; but, from all I learn- 
ed, as well as from the testimony of foreignera 
who had long had opp<ntunities of observing, ^e 
higher ranks in Berlin are a more worthy and 
well-behaved set of people than those of the same 
class in any other German capital of importance. 
This honourable change f(»r the better, from what 
they were thirty years ago, is to be ascribed, in a 
great degree, to the example set them by his Qia- 
jesty and the late queen ; their domestic habits, 
and pure lives, chased from the court the debauch- 
eries which had polluted it during the last years 
ef their predecessor. Then came the sobering in*> 
fluence of national ruin and private disaster, wtiich 
at once compelled them to think, and disabled 
them from spenamg. T&e better moral churacter 
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t^eh t^ybave gaiiMNl for themselyes is, in a 
gt«et meanire, deserred^ but not, I am aihiid, to 
the full extent to which it has been ascribed to 
them ; at least among the middling and inferior 
dftBsesy there is no want of unblushing license, 
and unprincipled intrigne; and, that the lower 
nmks should be very dissdnte, while their supe- 
riors are people of very exemplary conduct^ is a 
phenomenon, the existence of which, from the very 
nature of ciril society, must always be received 
with some incredulity. 

• Mondity cannot but snfier from the impolitic 
and indecent facility with which the marriage tie 
is dissdived, a facility common, thongh in yarions 
degrees, to all the Protestant C9untrie8 of Ger« 
many ; and perhaps no less injnl'ions than the aln 
Bolnte indissolubility of that relation which reigns 
in Catholic conn^es* A separation is so easify 
obtained, even on grounds which approach mere 
caprice, that marriage ceases to be viewed in the 
serious imd lasting %ht which is essential to its 
well-being, and becomes a temporary connexion, 
to endure only so long as liking or interest may 
voider it advisable. In 1817, 3000 marrii^s were 
dissolved in F)*nssia, among a population of not 
Bmch more than ten millions. 

Neither are the lower orders of the Prussians 
at aU a noisy people in their amusements ; to smoke 
aad drink beer, or wine, if they be rich enough to 
afford it, is the highest enjoyment of the ordinary 
people. The capital is surrounded with gardens 
set apart for these solitary enjoyments. A man 
sets himself down for hours in a room, filled with 
smoke, if it rains,— <nr in an arbour, if the weather 
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he MCi dead to e^r3r eartUy soarce of ii^oMt 
except the tohfuce^ wliicb rt^ea bis pakte^ wA 
tbe boml of mvaie which is geneiaUy provided, to 
regale his ears. Eren the daocoy which ia Yieiiaa 
brings joyous crowds together in a huadrBd scones 
of lam^ter, and hamowr, ind dissoluteness^ is, in 
Berlin^ boili less frequent andjess pendeioos* Bot 
Mdes walking, the game of nine -pins aloiiey as a 
bodily exertion, seems to orercooie their i^wtl^; 
#cores of parties horl along their bowk every eTen«* 
ing, under long wooden sheds. Altogethes, thoy 
appear to have a strong disposition to nMad no 
pmon's bnsiness but their own^ and to intermediHe 
with nothing which does not iomiediately ooncerU 
themselves. I saw a thief pnrsu^ one day in the 
streets ; a serrant-inaid of the house from whieb 
be had just carried off some silrer<^ooas, waa 
running after him, raising tbe hue and cry. He 
erossed the Linden, wMdi was crowded with idle 
peopte, and coursed along the northerik div$ai«ai 
of the Wilbelmstrasse^ one of tho busiisat parti of 
the city. Here half a doven turned their bdada 
to see what was the matter ; there half a do^en 
stood still to witness the race belw^n the thief 
and the girl ; half a dozen boys joined in tfae 
chase ; and the thief, in broad day4^t, distssieed 
his pursuers, and made his eecap^ without any 
sort of difficulty or iatenruption. In Britain there 
would have been a hundred pair of heels after 
him, and a dozen pair of hands grasping his tluroat, 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

Even among the lowest of the people, you sel* 
dom witness those scones of hrutid inUudcntioii 
which so irequMitly attend the idle honrd of the 
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'aame clwses in our own conntiy. They have tbe 
ferther merit of seldom qnarrelluig in tbeir caps, 
and the more questionable one of never coming to 
blows, when they do quarrel. A German quarrel 
is almost nniTersally a mere warfare of words ; thcr 
parties belabour each other with the most brutal 
ka^nage, without any object but that of having 
the last word. A stranger who listens to the abu- 
sive terms which they heap upon each other, sees 
BO possibility of the matter coming to any other ter- 
mination than what is vulgarly'called '< a set-to," 
and that, too, a speedy one. Noch einmal 9 << will 
you say that again ?" seems to be the signal foi* 
blows, but no blows come. If the words be not 
repeated, the victory is won, and the combatants 
separate with mutual growlings. If they be repeat^ 
ed, then they are answered, not with a blow, but 
willi some still more gross and indecent expression 
of di>loquy, and the course of eloquence begins 
again, to terminate in the same way, till one of 
the (mposing orators has scolded himself out of 
breath. Such a mode of quarrelling among men 
annihilates a distinction between the sexes,— 
winch is always a bad thing. Even the Grerman 
oa^s are too tame for a mortal verbal quarrel ; 
they neither possess the reckless, execrating ener- 
gy of our own, nor excite the mythological remi- 
niscences of the Italian oaths. It is amusing to 
hear an Italian swear, in one breath, by the Mo- 
ther of God, and, in the next, by the Body <^ 
Becdius. 

The military pride of the Phissians is almost as 
high as it was und^ Fred^ck ; and though the 
la^ contest can perhaps display no particular 

e2 
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combat to rifal the battles of die Sevflii ¥eai^ 
War> yet of that natioiial spirit which, when weU 
guided^ prodvces imlitary mviBcikility, they bav« 
reason to be }iroad. History pretents Sew ez^ 
amples of so nai venal a devoffcedness to patriotic 
duty as that which Prussia exhibited, when the 
retreat of the French from Enssia induced her 
rulers to arm* The popadadon of the Jkingdom 
did not then exceed 9ix nillioiis ; the fo itwcs m ia 
were in the hands of the enemy ; the treasury 
was empty ; the army was compasatively insigni- 
ficant and discounted ; yet the mere love ei 
country in the pe<^le, and hatred of an enemy 
who had oppressed^ and, what was wonse^ baa 
insulted them, soon placed in the field an army 
greater, in proportion to the resources of the mo^ 
nanshy, than either that of Eussia or Austria* 
From the moment it was knowOi that the king 
intended to retire into Silesia, eager .reports went 
abroad among the public» that their ardour worid 
ao(m be let loose* In bis proclamation fcom Bves- 
lau, the king gare the signal ; he toid his sul^e^s- 
fraddy : << I w«nt men ; I haye no jooney to meet 
any great outlay ; I must trust to you for bodi c 
you know for what we are fighting," Never waa 
the call of a monarch better answered ; the couatry 
rose with an ardour and unanimity,, and. a fearless^ 
ness of all the dangers and sacrifices of the cob-> 
test, which were more impoung in their moial 
grandeur, then even in their mifitery powec It 
is true, that the squadrons which thus spruiig, aa 
it were, put of the ground, were <shtefty raw citi- 
zei^B from the shop, the dofk^ and ^jp\0>y^ ^ 
boys from the class-rpome of the universities ; yet 
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Ihese weie the very troops ihat marched in triumph 
firom the Katzhach to Paria. No age, and no sex, 
ohnmk horn the exertions and privations which 
jgiecessarily accompanied this splendid burst of na- 
tional entiiusiasm. When the Prussians look hack 
on whait they then did and suffered, they still find 
it difficult to conceive how they could accomplish 
it; and it was, in fact, possible, only where every 
man felt that he was fighting not merely a politi- 
cal quarrel of his goveniment, but a personal quar- 
rel of his own, and of his country. The pride with 
which a Prussian throws out his breast and erects 
IiiB head, when he speaks of the << Liberation War, 
the Holy War, llie War of the People," which 
are its popular appellatioi^,, is perfectly pardon- 
able. If to shrink fi:o|n i)a^.^aiger, where the li- 
berty and independence of country are at stake, 
makes a people respectable, no country in Europe 
ia entitled to place itself above Prussia. How 
different a picture did France pesent, when her 
^ sacred soil" was overrun by triumphant invaders, 
and the pretended idol of her love was about to 
be driven from his throne I How little could Na- 
poleon trust to his subjects, compared whh Fre^ 
derick William, at whom he used to laugh, he- 
cause he could not command an army, or win a 
battle I Germans know nothing of French fickle- 
ness, and little of Italian misrule ; they will never 
tiehead a X^ouis to-day, to crouch to a Bonaparte 
to-morrow. 

The popular mode, too, in which this popular 
contest mis been commemorated, keeps its glories 
always fresh in the minds of the people, and me- 
moriais of it always before their eyes. To all who 
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fell in battle, after displaying conduct which, had' 
they survived, would have gained them the Iron 
Cross, monuments were erected by the state. The 
encouraging recollection has beeii still more wide- 
ly diffused, by setting up, in every parish-church, 
a tablet, bearing the names of the men belonging 
to the parish who fell in the war, with the simple 
inscription, " They died for their king and coun- 
try.*' On the conclusion of the campaign, a fune- 
ral service was performed in every church, in ho- 
nour of their memory. The pastor read their names 
to his congregation, to most of whom, of course, 
they were personally known ; he ran over their 
^^ short and simple annals," and pronounced his 
panegyric on their having proved faithful even nnta 
the death. The order of the Iron Cross was in- 
stituted solely to reward the deeds done in this 
war, and superseded, in the meantime, all other 
military decorations. It was of iron, to mark,.as it 
is expressed in the Act of its Institution, the for- 
titude with which the people %ad endured, and" 
the ardour with which they were now rising ta 
shake off, the evils << of an iron time.'' The cross 
bears the initials of the king's name, three oak 
leaves, and the year. Grand crosses, which were 
to be given only to a commander who had gained 
a battle, or successfully defended an important 
fortress or position, were won by Bliicher, Billow, 
Tauenzien, Yorck, and the King of Sweden. As 
Bliicher and Biilow are dead, only two of the 
grand crosses remain in Prussia. Of the two in- 
ferior classes which, with the same laudable fru- 
gality, were bestowed only on indubitable instan- 
ces of merit, nearly ten thousand are said to have 
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be6& ^sUibiiled* 1% ia p«iiiap8>> tbe only order 
in lEmofe^ of which every man who wears it can 
honestly say, I won it Dearly amid blood and 
danger. 

The women, too, w^e not awanting in the con- 
test ; and to receive their worthies was instituted 
the order of Louisa, in memory of her whose name 
was the signal to vengeance/all over the kingdom*^ 
' One of the &rst who detained its honours was the 
iridow of a hosier bX Leigpitz, in Silesia, who^ 
BBpptied a whole regiment with gloves at her own 
expense) and converted her house into an hospital 
for wounded officers. The ladies sent their jew- 
-ek and omanoits to the treasury for the pubtic 
service ; they received in return an iron ring, with 
the omi^iatie eulc^, It^ ffob Chid vm JBUm* 
*f I gave G<^d for Iron ;" and a Prussian dame is 
as proud, and as justly proud^ of this coarse de- 
coration, BA her husband or her son is of his iron 
cro8s^ The yaluo of these honowrs is infinitely in- 
creased by the impossibUity of ahusing them. Botb 
orders are sealed «p ; they were mstituted only 
fer this national stn^gje, and, with the restora# 
lion of the Prussian u^ependenee, they were do-^ 
aod for ever, or, at least, till a new necessity shall 
agjain have called forth a similar ^splay of love ol 
country. But such things seldom happen twice in 
the history of a people. 

The University of Berlin^ though only founded 
in 1810, is, after GotUngen^ ^e most fiourisbing 
nnd reputable in Germany. Prussia is principally 
indebted for it to Professor Wo]£^ the well-known 
J%ilologiit, fmd who is, himself, its brightest or- 
nament* He ffl]ed a chair in Halle ; when Halle 
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was abolisfaed, and that portion of the monardiy 
was incorporated with the kingdom of Westphalia^ 
the professor emigrated to Berlin, fiill of the idea^ 
of establishing a new university in the capital*' 
He made the proposal to the king, and found his 
Majesty favourable to it ; but Stein, who was then' 
minister, could not reconcile his ideas of academi*' 
cal tranquillity with the bustle and pleasures of a 
large capital, and, with his customary violence, at ' 
once pronounced the scheme to be mere madness. 
Humboldt, however, and MiiUer, the bistoriaoy 
entered fidly into the professors views; and it 
was i^eed they should meet at supper at the mi- 
nister's, and he would hear what they had to say 
in defence of their plan. Wolff, wishing to hare 
some conversation with Stein alone, went half an 
hour sooner than his coadjutors ; not finding the 
minister at home, he was leaving the door, when- 
his carriage drove up ; he no sooner saw Wolff^' 
than, as if his head bad been all day full of thfy 
subject, he cried out vehemently, whUe yetonliie' 
steps of the carriage, <^ I am not of your opinion." 
Wolff was precisely the man to deal with sach a 
character, and answered, just as vdiemently, *^ I 
am not of my own opinion.*' Unaccustomed ta 
be encountered in his own way, the minister stood- 
astonished, po less at the manner, than the para-r 
doxical import of the reply. ^' Not of your own 
<^inion I pray, then, of whose opini<m are you ?" 
— " You are for the ideal, and so would I be ; we 
cannot reach it, therefore I am for the necessary 
and practicable, and so must you be. The light- 
mng has struck in amongst us ; we are burned out ; 
you would leave us without shelter because you 
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cannot Innld us palaces ; I thidk it woald be bet- 
ter to frnteveii huts over our heads." In the mean- 
tune they walked np stairs, the minister loudly 
and vdi^nently maintaining that the plan conld 
not succeed. They carried on the argument, if 
. that can be called argument, which was an alter- 
nation of hardy, decided assertion and counter-as!> 
aertion ; it went on, as the professor eitpresses it, 
SMag avf Sddag, <<Good God I Wolff, only 
thmk how many bastards you will have every 
year I" — << Almost as many, I dare say,*' replied 
Wolff coolly, " as they have in Leipzig." — " We 
are too near Frankfort on the Oder," said the mi- 
nister : ^ We are just fourteen miles farther from 
it than Leipzie is from Wittenberg," answered the 
professor. The mimster had the worst of it ; he 
was driven from one position after another ; more 
than all, he was delighted at being met in the 
same determined, unbending, almost contemptu* 
ous style, which ciiaractensed himself. Once 
overcome, he threw himself into the design with 
the same ardour with which he had opposed it ; 
and Humboldt and Mtiller could scarcely trust 
their ears, when the man, whom they had left in 
the morning raving against the proposal as a child 
of bedlam, greeted them, on their entrance in the 
evening, with, ^* It must be ; it is all settled ; we 
must have a university here, cost what it may." 
JStill his fears of the dangers to which the young 
men might be exposed from the crowds of worth- 
less women in the capital haunted him. " Will 
you not go to Potsdam ?" — " With all my heart," 
eaid Wolff, " if you promise to send us your li- 
braries, your museums, and, above all, your bo- 
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tatiic garden.*' The unirershy was estaUidMi; 
and, in fact^ there was everything that cadd pr^ 
mise success. The king was liberal» ftur beyond 
the ikierelf necessary, and the capital was idread^ 
full of the materials hif sndi an institntion, which 
conld not have been collected anywhere else with* 
out ^uch time and a great exp^nditnre. There 
was a well-stored library, a botanicd gankn, and 
a museam of natand history, besides anatomical 
collections. BerUn possessed, likewise, mefi of 
the first eminence in various departments. W^ff, 
himself a host, was at hand for philology ; Klap- 
To^ was ready to take the chemical chair, to 
which he did so much honour in the eyes of £«- 
tope ; and what name, of late years, has «tood 
higher in botany than that of WiUdenow ? Mti- 
ler engaged, if it should be necessary, to make 
himself useful in history ; and, to aid the yooag 
institution, Humboldt himself oSeted to read lec- 
tures. It was, indeed, the first expeflraent of eel- 
ting down a crowd of wild German academieiimB 
in the midst of a large canital ; but llie conseqiMii- 
t;es have fully justified toe sagacity of llioBe who 
Recommended it. The students, instead^ of being 
more disordeiiy, are less unruly ^mn <Aiewlieti 8, 
Their love of power cannot fight its way tfarougii 
isuch a population ; they are lost in ^ erewd, ami 
the outre^eous spirit of domineering dies out from 
want of food. ApprehensiottB were entertaiaod^ 
that they would not live in amity with the n^i^ 
tary ; and there have been some duels, in which 
one or two of the Burschen have been shot, the 
most efficacious of all remedies to bring the wli^e 
body to their senses. Not only the BumtAen de- 

6 
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fefltden of academical liberty, bat maay piofesa- 
mn who reckon their own exclusive jwisdictioii 
essential to the well-bdng of a aniversity, have 
said much against the degree to whidi Pnisaa 
iias restrained this power, and represent it as ha- 
ving lowered the time, and confined the utility, .«f 
her seminaries. There is not a word of tratli in 
it ; there is not in Germany a better behaved c^ 
more effective university than Berlin. 

WclS himself is the best Ipiown of its mem* 
hers, a most erudite, and friendly, and entertain- 
ing person ; fall of Greek, bul still fuller of good- 
humour and jocularity, and overflowing with re* 
mark and anecdote, the result of a long life spent 
in constant communication with all the great cha- 
racters, not merely of Germany, but of many fo- 
reign countries. Notwithstanding his learning and 
bane^ no man can be farther removed from pe- 
dantry and pride, and, like Blum^ibach, he hates 
nothing so much as erudite dulness. You cannot 
converse .with him half an hour, without finding 
out that he is a clever and entertaining man ; but 
you may converse with him for months without 
finding out that he is, if not the first, assuredly 
among the first schol^ of his day. The first work 
he published was a translation of the Fatal. Curio- 
sity, to which he prefixed a Dissertation on the 
Drama, written in English. It was published ano- 
nymously, and the German reviewers took it into 
their heads, that it must be the production of some 
English language master who wished to give a 
specimen of his acquirements in both tongnes. 
Accordingly, they found the English part of thft 

VOL. II. V 
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book to be excelleotlf well written, and declared 

' that the Gemim part betrayed at once the pen of 

a foreigner, who had but an imperfect acqttaittt- 

ance with the langtiage I He once proposed to 

execute a tratullation of Homa*, in which not only 

word shonld be rendered for word, bat foot for 

foot, and caesura for csesara. A few epedmens df 

it hate been printed in the third TOIame of hfa 

Analecta. He began with the Odyssey, transla- 

' ted about an hnnched lines, and finding the labour 

too great, and the gain too small, fi^ed himself by 

demanding eighteen rix-doUars for every retse^ « 

' price which he knew well nobody could pay. One 

^ vetse cost him two weeks. He succeeded best 

when trarelling, and boasts of having translated « 

- whole line and a half during a journey to Ham- 

burgbj — an effect of motion which he first learned 

from Klopstodc He is best known among sdio- 

lars by ihe Prolegomena to his Homer, which 

' have placed him at the head of classidd sceptics. 

The doctrines maintained in this celebrated In* 

trodu^ioA Were far from being altogether new ; 

but Wolff was the first who gave them a connect* 

ed and systematic fom, and propped them wilii 

an extent of erudition and an acutenees of remark, 

which the orthodox believevs in the antiquity, 

purity, and unity of the Homeric poems wiU not 

easily get over.* The doctrines of the new sect, 

-' ^'"DnSsioiiur td queitionytiNmnereacormurUmgc 

. de VEcrkurej et H let dewt Pttmet de Plliaie et 4e V 

Odyssde sotU en entier de lut, is an excellent epitome of 

the whole discussion. It is by H. Franoeson, a French 

^ grammsrian of Berlin. I have heard Wolff himself speak 

of it in terms of high approbation. 
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baw£var> haye ^ot yet made great progress. '^ If 
tweiitv persons understand tbem in Germany,'* 
says tbe professor himself, '< probably twenty-one 
understand them in England ; but I am qui^e sure 
that in less than two hundred years, every jbody 
will understand them, and believe them, too,*' He 
avers, thf^ the English bishops are to blame for 
the little progress his creed has made in this coun? 
try, althoiigh Wood's Essay was the first imppft- 
ant statement of its general tenor. The mattei 
stands thus. Ceitain German dieolonans, fidopt-. 
ilig principles which, in regard to Homer, ^^Iff 
has rendered it difficult to contrpvert, have appUe4 
them to the sacred records, (of the Old Tpsta? 
meat,) and arrived at the same condusions. Be-, 
lieviag themselves to have ^oved that the art of 
firriting wag unknown at the time "^hen many of 
these books were penned, and t^ they deiic^d- 
ed from one generation to another (^dy t^iOUgtjt 
the medium <^ oral tradition, they inler, ^at sacii 
a traditionary preservation is irreconcilable, from, 
its very nature, with the continued authenticity 
and purity of the text. <* Your bish<^,** says^ 
Woln, << know this; they are sharp enough to seen 
the consequences which must follow, if the prinr 
ciples be once admitted, and therefore, they pro- 
scribe my prolegomena." Yet the prolegomena 
have been reprinted in one of the universi;ty edi- 
tions (I think the Oxford) of Emesti's Homer t 
But he is by no means the only distinguished and 
leaived person among his countrymen who has 
strange notions regarding our condition, and modes 
of thinking and acting. An erudite professor of 
Jena beUeved Scotland to be a Catholic country; 
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and one of the most distinguished of the sages of 
Gottingen, when ei^laining to his class the term 
Post -Captain, as used in the British Navy, told 
them, that it meant the captain of a Post Ship, a 
Avp that carried the Mail. 

Though Berlin is fall of scientific and literarf ^ 
i^erit, the people in general are not great readers,- 
and what they do read has previonsly heen puri* 
fied in the furnace of the censorship. In the de- 
partment of journals, few things are more dull,: 
stale, and unprofitable, than tne newspapers of 
Berlin. Their public politics are necessarily all 
on one side ; and eyen on that side, they seldom 
indulge in original writing, or yenture beyond an 
extract from the Austrian Observer ; but they give 
most minute details of plays and operas, concerts' 
and levees. Voss's Journal is the best of them^ 
even in political matters ; and it has a wide circu- 
lation out^f Prussia, for its literary and critical 
artides are frequently written with very consider- 
iA)le talent. A few years ago, M. Benzenberg, a^ 
Fntssian from the Rhine, pubfished a book ^* On 
Ae Administration of the Chancellor Prince Har-^ 
denberg," in a atyle altogether new among the 
despotic states of Germany. It examined the va- 
rious measures of the ministry, eulogized the ge- 
neral spirit of improvement in which they had 
proceeded, and especially laboured to show how 
necessarily all those preparatory changes must lead 
to the great consummation, the introduction of 
popular forms of government. It was he who 
said,thatHardenberg had revolutionized more, and 
more successfully, in six days, than the French 
Convention had done in two years. The censor 
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never faeaitiited to liceu^ ibe l>ook> notwithalaod* 
iog its endent tendency ; but the aristocracy, and 
aome foreign pabinets, ware thrown into a panic^ 
that the confidential minister of the King of Prus* 
sia should be represented as capable of domg things 
which, by any possibility, could be styled reyor 
{ntionizing. Alarms were scatte^red, remonstran* 
ces ware made, and the nunister found it prudent,^ 
at least, to disclaim all connexion with the author. 
The book was anonymous, although in Berlin it 
was well known who had written it. Benjamin 
Constant immediately printed a translation or epi- 
tome of it in Paris^ under the title of, *^ T^e 
Triumph of Liberal Opinions in Prussia," and 
ascribed it to a gentleman who held a subordinate 
office in one of the departments of the Prussian 
ministry. This penson, in the uUnost trepidation, 
immediately inserted in the public papers, a much 
more anxious disclaimer, than most Grermans 
would do if charged with sorcery or atheism; 

Yet every one who knows the two countries 
most alloW) that the censorship is exercised in 
Prussia with much more UberaUty of sentiment 
than in Austria ; and that it must be so, becaus^^ 
in the former, there is much more knowledge. 
The Prussian government knows that, if ^ts sub- 
jects learn and reason, though they may wi^ for 
more, they will recognise all the good which has 
been done ; the Austrian government knows that 
if it were possible to bring its subjects to learn and 
think, they would find it had been going back^ 
"wards since the days of Joseph and Leopold. The 
Veign of Frederick the Great accustomed the Prus- 
sians to almost unrestrained freedom of writing 
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— ^above all, if they could write French, and write 
like Frenchmen. His snccessOT was more strict, 
for in the conduct of his goFerqment there was 
mnch which lay open to attack. The present kmg- 
began his reign in an honest and liberal spirit ; ^ 
and, although more recent events, and, still more» 
the influence of other monarchs, have given the 
censorship a more searching activity than it once 
displayed under Frederick William, it would be 
Unjust to deny that the Prussian press is far more 
indulgently treated than that which exists under 
any other despotic gpvemment in Europe. To the 

* Thecp are some signal instances of the willingness 
with which he saw the journals point out mal-administra- 
tion in public servants. A Westphalian newspaper had' 
complained loudly against the administrators of the royat 
domains, for allowing a certain bridge to remain in a state 
of decay, which rendered it dangerous. The Domainen^ 
Kamimer^ a College intrusted with the management of the 
domains, complained to the king of this licentious inter- 
ference with the affairs of government, and demanded the 
punishment of the transgressor. The king's rescript was 
in an excellent spirit ^^ All depends on t1^ circumstance, 
whether the comp^fdnts made in the journal are well found, 
•d or not If they are, you ought rather to thank the au- 
thor, than exjpose him to iriconvenieQce ; if they are ground, 
less, then, if you do not choose to correct the erroneous 
statement, which ip every respect would be the better way, 
you must proceed against him regularly in a court of jus- 
tiee. If a proper degree of publicity were refused, there' 
would remain no means of discovering the negligence or 
faiddessness of public servants. This publicity is the best 
security, both for the government and the public, against 
the cardessness or wicked designs of the inferior autho.> 
rides, and deserves to be encouraged and protected. In the 
meantime, I hope that the dilute will not make you for- 

fet the thing hself, viz. the repairing the bridge. Berlin, 
^ 20, 1804." 
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financial state and arrangements of the country, 
the amount of the debt, the means for meeting it, 
and the amount of the different branches of pabfic 
expenditure, the utmost publicity has been given. 
The first campte rendu of this l(ind which Harden- 
berg issued, excited no small apprehensions in 
some other German goremments, lest it should 
turn out to be a bad and infectious example.' 
The financial arrangements, the institutions which 
may still be acting prejudicially on industry, the 
defects in the administration of justice, and how 
they may be avoided, are all frequent subjects of 
discussion in pamphlets and periodicals. Al- 
though Benzenberg's work on the spirit of the 
administration excited much hatred and alarm 
among many powerfid persons at home and some 
powerful cabinets abroad, nothing was done either 
against the book or its author. The nobility, in- 
stead of suppressing and punishing, were com- 
pelled to answer ; and, though it be melancholy 
that one of their number should have answered 
by preaching very degrading doctrines, it is en- 
couraging that they had to answer with the pen, 
not with gens d' armes and state-prisons. Wettwe, 
a professor of the university, had represented 
Saoid as a martyr in a good cause, or, if misled, as 
having beeu guilty of only a very trivial error. 
Nobody, surely, will find fault with the Prussian 
government for dismissing from a station which 
fjQtrusted him with the education of youth, a man 
who could propagate such a belief aboat such a 
deed. The professor retired to Weimar, and the 
Weimar OppotitionS'BlaU immediately sounded 
the alarm i^nst Prussian oppression. The affair 
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atbacted notice ; but H ardenberg, instead of at* 
tempting to cipish the xnan, or silence the paper, 
transmitted to the editor a copy of the professor s. 
letter (to Sand's mother^ I believe) which had occa-, 
aioned his dismissal, with a request that it should 
be inserted in his journal as soon as possible. 

In 1B15 and 1816, when the alarms entertain-. 
ed concerning the designs of, private political so- 
, eieties were at their height, and!retarded» or were 
made the pretence for retarding, the mtroduction 
of political changes, the lively war carried on from, 
the press between the liberals and their opponents 
was a phenomenon in Germany. It was down- 

X* t licentiousness of the piress, compared with 
t would have been allowed in Austria or Rus- 
sia ; atuii alteram partem had a meaning, and a 
practical effect ; the two parties railed, sneered aU 
and misrepresented each other, as if they bad beeii^ 
tnun^d to public polemics from their youth. The 
government, to be sure, went wrong at last ; be- 
cause, instead of allowing the angry opponent^^to 
bluster tibemsel ves out, it imposed silence on \^q^ 
by ordering the censor not to allow another syl- 
ia^e to be printed about th& matter on either 
side. Ho^ many furio^ ^^w^rs were publish- 
ed to Schi9ak5« furious booilk.,|igainst the private 
societies, real or inuLginary I Scbn^alz> indeed^ 
was honoured with the decoration of the order pif 
Civil Merit ; and it would be strange if an abso^ 
]ate sovereign did not bestow his favours on tfaoae 
who defended, rather than On those who attack- 
ed his prerogative ; but a great de^)|as b^en sain- 
ed, whcm the censor of snchj^r sov^teign aQowa 
such books to ]^e printed; anc^ Ul. putting a stop 
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t6 the condbat, does it by ordering both parties to 
sheatlie their weapons, after they, have tried their 
mntual prowess. 

The administration of justice, which, when ta- 
ken in all its bearings, is the most impcntant of all 
socml concerns, hem a high character in Prussia. 
Not only in the monarchy itself, but among well- 
informed men in the other states, it is generally 
allowed, that, nowhere in the countri^ of the' 
Confederation, is it more pure and independent. 
The Professor of Public Law in a neighbouring 
university, who had himself spent the best part 
of his life as a judge in Prussia, while he denoun- 
ced its government to me as jealous and iUiberal, 
described its judicial establishments as the most 
trust-worthy in Germany. The judges of the 
higher courts are independent of the higher pow* 
en* They are more than reputable persons in 
point of talent, and are sufficiently well- paid tO' 
place ordinarily moral men above tne necessity of 
polluting their office, to grasp at unworthy gains ; 
nothing can place unprincipled avarice beyond the 
reach of temptation. During the period of tho 
Prussian radical alarms, many persons would have* 
been brought to trial besides Jahn ; but the su- 
preme court had shown so refractory a spirit to tho 
arbitrary administration of the police law that on- 
ly acquittals could be looked for. Nobody think» 
of denying, that the Prussian courts are pure and 
upright in matters of civil right, even when the* 
crown is opposed to an individual ; but, in politi- 
cal matters, the benefit which might result from 
tribunals which are independent where they do 
judge, is in a great measure nullified, by the power 



of the goyeroment to prevent the tribimaU from 
interfering. I oeyer h^ard of any provision, by 
which a man imprisoned for sedition, for example, 
could claim the protection of the courts, and in- 
sist upon a final investigation, however certain he < 
might be that these courts would do equal justice ;. 
and, if be should be acquitted by tbe judges, I 
know nothing tp prevent a jealous and dissatisfi- 
ed ministry hwn still detaining him in his dun- 
gepn. Solus reiptiblicca suprema lex may be a 
necessary rule in all forms of government ; but 
where the definition of the sahis reipubliccs de- 
pendb on tbe views and wishes of the executive 
alone, even the purest inst^ii^ons are liable every> 
moment to be paralyzed, and the integrity of die 
most independent judges to be rendered nuga- 
tory. I once heard a Sioum professor, when ea- 
timug on the subject of police law, address his> 
<Ba8S thus: *^ We now coeae tp thaft precious 
tfaing called police law, sucb as it may be found 
i|i a Code de la Gendarmerie. It is best and 
most briefly defined to be, the i^ence of idl law ;, 
because it depends entirely on the arbitrary dis- 
cretion of a single power ackQowle%ing no guide 
but its own imagined security, and ccmsists essen- 
tially in the privilege of disregartting and super- 
seding all law, without being re^onsible, except 
to the same arbitrary discretion which creates it." 
But the Prussian capital contains an open court, 
of justice, a rarity in Germany. The supreme 
court of appeal of the Elienisb provinces sits in, 
Berlin; and, as these pvovinoes still retain the. 
Code NapoWffl, its proceedings are public. Bat 
so small is the interest taken in such matters, that 
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the diec^nt rows of benches in the apaiftiiieiit 
where the coort meets, ai^e left to the undisturb- 
ed {)08ses8ion of the dust^ except when a drowd is 
attracted by some case which has set the world 
hj the ears out of doors. It is only a court of 
review, but its jurisdiction is criminal as well as 
civil. There is neither pomp nor bustle. In ah 
apartment, up two pair of stairs, seven gentlemeii, 
dressed in black, were seiited round a curved ta- 
ble. The President was distinguishable only by 
sitting in the middle ; for, though he wore an or- 
der in his button-h(>]e, some of the other judges 
had the same decoration. On his right sat Pro- 
fessor Savigny, whom fame styles the first civi- 
lian of Germany, with his lotig, smooth, glossy 
hair hanging down somewhat after the student 
filshibc. No wigs, no robes ; no imposing accu- 
mulation of curl above, and no ample folds of 
scarlet, or patches of ermine below ; there sat the 
supreme judges of llie Rhenish provinces, pub- 
licly administering justice in their bwn hair and 
every-day dresses.* A criminal appeal was heard. 
The appellant's counsel, he, too, wigless and 
gownless, in black breeches and white cotton 
istockings, stated his reasons of appeal in a speech 
of half an hour. He spoke with consideirable flu- 
ency and energy, but the argument was too much 
involved in tedinicalities to be eftsily understood 
by a f(H-eigner. The judges were most attentive. 

* PiJofeMOr Hoittthal, of 'Fribnrg, in die notes tohk OtT)- 
man Utoila^ of M. Gotta*t boMC.on tho adu^infstnitiiM 
of justice in England, says of German judges* '^ They ase 
accustomed to ^o into court in a dress in which they would 
be ashamed to ai^>ear in a drawihgwroom.*' 
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The opposing connsel, apparently a muck mors 
belpless man in this mode of discnssion, made his 
i^ply in half a minute. He held out towards th« 
judges a huge manuscript, and merely said, '^ I 
am not going to say any thing at all ; for you hare 
already had in writing all that I would wish to 
say, and I doubt not but you hare carefolly per- 
used it.'' The Referendary then mounted a pul- 
pit at one comer of the bench, read, from a ma- 
nuscript, his own view of the case, and stated his 
conclusions, which were in favour of the appel- 
lant. When he had finished, the judges all at once 
disappeared through a door behind the bench. 
They returned, after an absence of fifteen minutes, 
which had been spent in deliberation, and the 
President, without giving a syllable of observation 
or explanation, announced the judgment of the 
court, rejecting the appeal, and confirming the 
.sentence of the inferior tribunal. Thus, neither 
the opinions of any one judge, nor the grounds oa 
which the decision of the court proceeds, are 
known ; the pleadings and the judgment are pub- 
lic, but the deliberations and opinions of the jud- 
ges are private. Every body knows, or may know, 
what the parties have to say for themselves ; but 
nobody can know what the judges have to say 
for themselves. You know that a man has been 
hanged, while he argued, and, if he had a clever 
counsel, argued perhaps to the satisfaction of all 
except the judges, that he could not legally be 
banged ; but whether he was in reality legally 
hanged, is left to that disposition whidi is the evi- 
dence of things not seen. 

Thus the citizens of Berlin see justice admi- 
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luttered t^ Aeir fellownmbiects of the RUne pro* 
vinces with a publicity which has not yet beeo 
granted to themgelveB* Biune-Pmssia . enjoya 
another superiority in possessing trial by jury in 
all criminal matters. The institution was intro* 
duced among them when they were made part of 
the French empire ; and, on their restoration to 
the Prussian monarchy, the King consented to the 
contmuance of the new forms of jurisprudence. 
Bnty unless the powers of their Attomey-Gener 
lak be more strictly defined ; unless their jurors 
be more inviolably jM-esenred against the influenco 
€ii newspaper writers and pamphleteers, who dis«i 
enss the question of guilt or innocence before th^ 
nan has been brought to trial ; and^ aboTe all, un>- 
less ibdr rules of evidence be brought to a mora 
strict aeccHrdance with common justice and tom^ 
mon sense, jury trial, in those provinces of th^ 
Prussian monarchy, will be an instrun^nt of out-' 
lageous iqppressicm just as frequently as of pro* 
tectiim. As illustrative of its inability, when it is 
not accompanied by other precautions, to confer 
aocial security, it may be worth while to record 
the case of Mr Fonk^ which was keeping Cologne 
in an uproar when I visited that city in 1822. 
Soiue disputes had arisen between this gentleman, 
a most respectable merchant, and his partner, 
who resided in the country, relative to the settle- 
ment of accounts .on the dissolution of their co* 
partnery* The partner takes it into his head, that 
u balance so un&vourable to himself may have 
been brought out by subjecting the books to some 
undue process, and employs an accountant to ex: 
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nmkie them* l^fae necesMry boclcS) attd the ori^ 

)aal ToncherSy are submitted to the accountant ; no 

trace of fraud or ftdsification u ^ficcfvered ; the 

jMurtner himself comes to town, and, at a meetiiig 

in Mr Fonk's house, at which the accoantant fe 

|n*esent, a -final aitangement is agreed upon. The 

'accountant and his employer leave Fonk's house 

about eight o'clock on a Saturday evening in Nb- 

irember, retmai to iJieir imi, and sup with an ao- 

'quaitttance. When this acquaioftance goes aW&iy, 

at ten o'clock, the accountant accompauies iiim 

te fkr as the market place, there leaves him, re^ 

'turns in the direction of the inn, and is nevw 

'again seen, till, two months afterwards, the ke 

*upo<n the Rhine breaks Up, and his corpse is fldttt- 

^d ashore on a meadow inundated by the riveir. 

Some maiks upon the body lead to a suspicion 

that he has beeti tnurd^ed^ and thrown into tile 

Rhine. The public, takbg the murder for grmat- 

ed, and unable to c^cover thsct aUy other person 

*ha:d an interest in taking his l^e, accuse Mr Fonk 

t)f having perpetrated the -crime, to prevent him 

from disclosing to his emf^loyer ths falsifidationa 

which he had discovered in me books, though no 

falsification existed, though nil that l^e account^ 

^ant had to disclose had been idreAdy disclosed, 

and a final settlement of matters had been agi^eed 

"on. The affair immediately b^CoUies a hot party 

dispute. Mr. Sand, the Advocate-General, Or, m 

we would style him, the Attomisy-General, ap()liei6 

for a warrant to arrest Mr Fotdc^ and put hifn 

upon his trial. The ^udge of lofitmction, wio «HsL 

diiu^;es, in some measure, the fimctions of a grand 

jury, refuses to take sueh a step on m^ tudefi- 
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Bfite^ uiiaixtboriflEed ri«noiir; «xm]» fiom tbis too* 
laenl, the Attotoey-Geoeml proceeds with the^ 
ardour and. partiality of a pavtisan. It may bei 
tbat he was convinced of the guilt of the iadivi-i 
dual ; hut the press did not hesitate to ascribe his 
zeal to very different motives ; and his zeal certain- 
ly mi^ed him into conduct which mere officiid 
^y cotdd not suggest, and cannot justify,* 

Mr Fenk had in hia service a co^er of the 
name oi Hamacher ; and the believers in the guilt 
of tiie former, with the law officers at their head, 
thmk it probable that this man may h^kve he&k 
privy to the murder. Hje is apprehended, and 
consigned to the most imbealthy dungeon wbi<4 
ihe prison can finmisli ; iio perscm, except the in« 
■trumenits of the poUce, is. permitted ta visit him* 
He is allowed tme companion^ a condemned rob- 
/bar. This miscrecmt receives instructions to keep 
by him day and night, and to allow him no i^^ose 

' * It was long supposed, and in still Mierted, ihat tb# 

.m«rd«r w$i pvobably eomvutted in 4 bwthel, nhere Cor 

.nen (tbe accountant) was in the habit of visiting an Ita- 
lian prostitute, who left the town shortly afterwards, and 

'could not be traced. The evidence on the trial gave no 
countenance to sn^ a conjecture ; foist it wbb maintained 
ftem the press, thfit the Atterney-iGtfkieTal was saadfiping 

.Fonk to screen this girl, who, it was alleged, had former- 
ly been his mistress—- and it must be matter of surprise to 
most people, that the press was allowed to make so free 
with the first law officer of his Pirussian Majesty. Nay^ 
die Attorney-General was called upon the trial, and, after 

' » veiy serious admonition ftom the presiding iudge, was 
examined as to the particulars of his connexion with that 
unworthy person, though there was not a particle of evi- 
dence to connect her with the fate of the deceased«»-49uch 

• it the laxity of Iheif lav Df «Tid8i0ce J 
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till he consent to confess. He executes these or** 
ders excellently well ; he prevails on the cooper 
to write letters to his wife, which he himself en* 
gages to find means of conveying to her, and then 
delivers them to the police, by whom this inge- 
nious device had been suggested. The prisoner 
is allowed, as «n indulgence, to receive tbe visits 
of his wife, but police officers are privately sta* 
tioned to overhear their conversation : while, at 
the same time, every mean is used to irritate him 
against his master, by false representations that 
the latter is publicly accusing him of the murder* 
After he has been subjected for some months to 
this moral torture, allured by promises, and ex- 
posed to the arts of a wily police, the courage of 
the man, as one party calls it^ or bis obstinacy, as 
the other party terms it, begins to waver ; and 
BO soon as he shows an inclination to yield, he is 
removed to a more comfortable prison. The At- 
torney-General, who has hitherto acted chiefly 
behind the curtain, now comes forward upon the 
stage. He sends bottles of Rhenish to the prison- 
er ; and this representative of the King of Prus- 
sia in the administration of criminal justice, does 
not blush to spend evening after evening in the 
cell of this suspected murderer, drinking wine 
with him, and arranging the confession over the 
bottle. After the study of some weeks, forth 
comes the confession, not brought out at once, but 
gradually put together, revised, jointed, and po- 
lished by these two worthies, and emitted, for tbe 
first time, before a magbtfate, only after they 
have thus pnt it into a marketable shape. 

Without entering into the details of this pre- 
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cKMifi il0<»uD9e«tft the i^anner in which it was eon- 
^Cted, iMid the q9e ta which it was applied, are 
fiiiffici^Qt for a)! I have \a view in relating this 
melw^chqly stery^ The amonnt of it was, that, en 
the Saturday evening on which the accountai^t 
disapfN3»red» be rel«med to Fonk's house, be- 
^we^i ten mi eleven o'clock — k^ what pnrposi^ 
not evep the cooper and Attorn^-General ever 
pretended to conjecture ; that Mr Fonk took him 
'mt0 the 0puit*cdlar, npder pretence of showing 
inm some hvwfkdyt there murdered him, with the 
fMsistanoe of the cooper, partly by strangling him, 
pirtly by stHking him on the Vead with a piece of 
icon, and packed the body into i^ cask, in which it 
remained m the ^llar Ull Monday inoming, when 
a mm was procured with ^ h^nrpe and cart, who 
conveyed ii^ from the dty, a few miles down th^ 
Rhine ; that the cooper the^ $ook i|b put of the 
cask, tied a stone round the kn^es, and threw it 
into the river* It farther boi^e, that F<mk bad pre-r 
yiovsly {woposed the murder to bis cooper more 
than once* but that his honest po^science had in« 
digaantly rijected the atrocious design ; yet, at 
hst^ ^Qght according to his omi s^ry, he was 
pnly iineiq>ectedly present, with Ifis honest con- 
science, at the perpetration of the crime, he bears 
as stent and willii^; i^ hand in the deed, as if hQ 
bad been a hired assassin. While the manufac-^ 
lure of the confession was going on, he was hear^ 
to say on one occaBion, when the 4t4v^ocate-Ger 
neral bad left him> after a long tippling conversar 
tioii, *^ We shall soon be ready now ; for we have 
9gnedy at last^ who I shaU say canied away the 
dead body." 

9 2 



No sooner U tliis more thtm sn^ikiotis confe«- 
kion made known, than two partie* are formed ia 
Cologne, nearly equal in nambcrs, and entirely ao 
in prejudice and violence. The one party disbe- 
lieves the whole etory, and expatiates with much 
reason, on the inexplicahle, they even ventore to 
eay, the criminal manner, in which it has been m*- 
nnfactured ; while the odier maintains that thk 
declaration is worthy of all acceptation, bolb 
against the maker of it, and against bis master. 
As a motive for the crime, they still speak dark- 
ly of some nnintelligible falsification of tbe books ; 
vben, all' at once, they are startled by the ded- 
won of the arbiters who had been appointed to 
Examine the books and acconnte of the copart- 
nery, and discover those anpposed folsiGeatioiM 
on which alone the whole theory of Fonk's gwih 
Irested. He himself had named the first merchant 
of Cologne, in character, wealth, and mercantile 
skill ; his adversary had named his moat prejudi- 
ced and indebtigf^le enemy, the Advocate-Ge- 
neral himself. These gentlemen, however, gave an 
award, which does not merely establish the abaenoe 
of any falufication, but proves, tlut, iiutead of 
Fonk being a frandnlent debtor to his pvtner, 
that partner is debtor to him. To complete tbe 
confusion of tbe party, tlie servant, too, rebacta 
his confession, declaring, before a magislntte, that 
it had been &bricated solely to procore some nl- 
miseries which he endured in pri- 
td into it, as he was, by the urgent 
<rf those placed aboat him. On 
erviews ^ain take place between 
;ber powers, and he again -adheres 
o ; then, when left to himself for a 
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wiiUe, lie rotnM^ it a second time, and to that 
TetFaetBtion he has remamed constant tiU tins hour. 
fHe is no longer to^q], and, thereibrey no longer 
^deseryes mercy* He is Intmglit to trial, and, on 
'the retracted confession, is convicted^ of hanng 
*nided in the marder, and condenmed to imprison- 
Homit for life ; for, so craftily was the declaration 
jint together, that it made him appear only as an 
aoeidentid, and almost an nnwUlmg assistant in 
4lie crime* 

' Amied with this verdict, the Advocate-Gene- 
Tal returns to the attack, and Mr Fonk is at last 
•pot upon his triaL Now the paper war betweat 
she parties rises to fiiry ; pamphlets, and newspa- 
per articles,' attadking or defending the accused, 
timd teeming with the partiidity and virulence of 
faeticm, are poured forth in floods ; the most im» 
'portant pc^tical question would not excite half ^e 
•discord and party violence that were spread far 
and wide by the approadiiag decision of a matter 
Hof life wEid death, and that, too, among those very 
men firom whom the jurors were^o be taken. The 
SsM (which took place at Treves) lasted nearly 
jox weeks ; in England, it would not have lasted 
-six houra. Th^« was no evidence that the man 
I|k1 been nmidered at alL The medical witnesses 
idiqpiited and qnarrdled wilJi each other, three 
iive-long . days, bef<n« the court and the jury. 
They read long manuscript essays, and made loi^ 
onedlcal speeches, in defence of their opposite opi- 
aimis, as if they had been pleading the cause. 
The country doctors were quite certain that the 
wounds on the head had occasioned deaths and 
Jmd been inflicted before tbe body was thrown 
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IBM the wxter ; the Pntemot of Automy in the 
nntTBnity of Mubiu^ am jast as paaittve that 
only B fool or & knare could tsBintaiu thai tnrh 
woDBdg rniut occasion death and mnU hare be«i 
inflicted on dry land, conaiflerii^ that the bad^ 
had been ao long tossed about among tbe looae 
ifloating ice on the Rhine. Manyiotber witneaaca 
were called, but, except that tbey went far to ea^ 
tablinh an alibi in &TDnr of the pdMner, they 
prored notbiog that was of mnch moment on ek 
tber side. The whole qneetiab tinned i^Mii d>e 
cooper's confeesion, and it actually was cecored 
•a eyidence, in spite (tf tbe resictanee of the prih 
aoaer*! cotmael. Although it was allowed, that aa 
the person who had made it stood convicted of a^ 
infamoas crime, be could not be heard to conSmi 
tke Mine story on oath, in presence of the coiirtf 
yet it waH sent to the jnry when only written, not 
made in tfanr presemce, not npon oath, and jndU 
cially retracted. The man bimaelf was bronght 
forward, and repeated hts final retnctaliaa to the 
jury, declaring the whole story to be a&bncati(n% 
and intreatiog the jndges, wttb tears in hu eye^ 
not to receive it. Bat to the jmry it (fid go ; aai^ 
as was to be expected from the indecent vindenc* 
wi^ which the Matter had so )o^ been disct)sse4 
ont of doors, the piide and po^jodice' <d' tetioa 
had found their way into tbe jury box. Will & 
be believed, that on this dedaratioa of a coodemn'- 
laletactor, not given before'the jury, bu takes 
•f court, years before, retncted and ecmtiadii^ 
before tbe conrt by the very man who madA 
rocnrsd by arts, and mannfactnred by a^nw- 
ef iriiich enough was known to rendw the 
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wkole iiHn:e ihan stispicieiiSy « majorily, thoiigb 
a aaiTOir majoritjry of the jury conricted a respect- 
able (ellow-citoEen of a ddiibeiute and ntt^ly 
cAoseless nnirder ? What sort of justice could any 
party hope for from snch juries in the stonigglea 
of political factions ? Really the despotic Pros- 
sian goyermneni alone showed any regard to jus* 
tiee in this long latun of calamity. If it did not 
interfere vnih the strange cmidnct of i^ own law 
officers, this arose from a landaUe feeling of deli* 
^acy. Considering the hostile disposition towards 
Prussia which exists in the Rhenish provinces, and 
the rapidity with which this question had been 
made a party dispnte, any interference of goyern- 
ment would faave been considered an arbitrary dis* 
r^ard of the more liberal forms of Rbeni^ jus- 
tice# The government, therefore, allowed ^e law 
to take its own course in its own way ; but, so soon 
as the appeal founded on points of law (for the ver* 
iUet is final as to the question of fact) had beeafi dis« 
missed by the supreme court, orders weresent dowa 
from Berlin to institute a judicial inquiry into the 
emiduct of the police ibroughout the whole affur, 
and a free pardon was granted to both prisoners. 
• - The law of evidence which admits such mate- 
rials, and the men whom the practice of the law 
thus teacbes to look upon them as legitimate 
-grounds of judgment, are equally enemies to the 
caution and purity of criminal justice. Tribunals 
accustomed to act in this manner cannot expect 
that their decisions will be respected. Scarcely 
was the verdict pronounced, when petition^ sign- 
ed by numbors of the inhabitants of Cologne, were 
iwmkt off to B^n, not praying for a pardon as a 



grace, bat amligniog >dM> T^rtlicty m founcled «to' 
tbe total w^ant oif evjifenee^ The iiil«md»U« eon- : 
sequence of.sucb sc^ie^ ii^ to weaken th^ found*, 
aliona on which jmry-tml staii^ iu a country, 
where it exists inofe b^ toleiniice than by good* 
will, and to retard its introduction into other stateii . 
where iit is esteemed tbo forerunner of pobtkal: 
anarchy. Nor is it the goTemment alone thai* 
regards jury trial with unfriiendly eyes ; tho mere; 
lawfers, Mi of professional pr^udices* are equals 
ly irreooncilablQ enemies, tfapugh on diffeiei^ 
gn^unds. I found a professor of the jnridical fa* 
cul^ at Jena pmng oyer a folio nianu$cript, ift 
which he harbeen collecting for year^, principally 
firom English newq^apers, all the cas^ where a 
jury seems to him to nave given a wrong verdict^ 
and from these he h^ies to convince Germany 
that a jury is the worst of all instruments for dis^ 
covering the truth. To such men, a trial like thai 
above is a stronghold ^ for they forget that the latK 
which admits such evidence as legitimate is no 
less in fault than the jurors, whom rashness, pre* 
judice, or popidar belief, seduces to act upon it ; 
and they commit the very common error of con- 
founding the incidental <fofects with tbe essence 
^ an institution. 

The Prussian Government is usually decried 
among^ us, as one of the roost intolerant and 'Hr 
iiberal of Germany, attentive only to secure the 
implicit and unthinking obedience of its subject^ 
and, therefore, encouraging evwy thing whidi may 
retain them in %norance and degradation. Every 
Briton, from what he has heard, must enter Prua- 
fsia with this, feeling ; and he must blnsk for bia 
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'liAslSmi^ ^htfUk he nmt Ofvrtiie king Imof bold 
'^rekmim mmI liberal ameikMvtions ^Hiich wwre iA- 
;trodiie^ itnto the whole fiume of Bode^ and p«b- 
'he r^ations in Plmsaiay from the time wken ike 
•late Chancellor Prince Hardenberg was replaeed^ 
in 1810, attheheadof tfaegovenunent They be- 
gan, in fact, with the battle of Jena ; that defeat 
was, in one Sense, the salvation of Prussia. The 
^degradation lOid helplessness into which it plnn- 
^ged the monardiy, while they roused M banking 
men to see that there must be sonlething wrong 
'in existing rdatidns, brought likewise ike neces- 
sity of stupendous elferts to make iStm resources 
of the diimnished kingdom nieet bodi its own ex- 
•^pcncfitttre, and the contributions levied on it by 
the conqueror. A blister was wlantied ; for do- 
'miiteering France Would not atidw Haidenbeig, 
'the head of the Anti-(G«ltomL patty, And listened 
-ib only when it was too late, to retain his office, 
*l»d be retired to Riga. Prenez Monfikwr Suin^ 
'aaid Niqidedn to tli» ki^, 4i'^ un hrnnme d^ea* 
pnt; and Stein was made minister. In .spirit, he 
-n^ a minister entir^ smted to the Idnles, but \k 
rwttnted cui^licia, and forgot that m pdlhics, even 
^ changing to fdie better, some dmsidenitiQfi 
*ta«tst be paid to what ffn: centuries has been bad 
-#Bid tudversal. He was not sftereiy bold, he was 
-i^tess; but he 'was ^loroughly despotic In hn 
^'jchtfact^r ; hating a good object once in Ins efy^, 
-^ rmdied on to it, regardless of 'Ae miscSiief 
-w4iicb he m%ht be ^ing in hb haste, andtearii^ 
:tip and throwhig down all that stood in his way, 
with a vehemence which eveh the utility of hra 
^purpose did not idways jmtify* 
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Stein was too honest a man long to reUan tbe 
favour of France. An int0rcq»tod letter informed 
the cabinet of St Cloud, that he was goy^miag 
for Pnusian, not for French purposes; and the 
king was requested to dismiss le nommi Stem. 
He retired to Prague, and amused himself with 
reading lectures on history to his daughters. Hia 
retirement was followed by a sort of interregnum 
of ministers, who could contrive nothing except 
the cession of Silesia to France, instead of pajdng 
the contributions. From necessity, Hardenberg 
was recalled ; and whoever will tdce the trouble 
of going over the principal acts of his administra* 
tion will acknowledge, not only that he was the 
ayert minister Prussia has ever possessed, but 
like wke, that few statesmen, in the unostentatioaa 
|mth of internal improvement, have effected, in ao 
brief an interval, so many weighty and beneficial 
changes — ^interrupted as he was by a war of ui|- 
exampled importance, which he began with can^ 
tion, prosecuted with energy, and terminated in 
triumph. He received Pnuaia stripped of half 
]<» extent, its honours blighted, its finances ruiii<<« 
ed, its resources at once ^hausted by foreign 
con^butions, and defnessed by ancient relations 
•mong-the different classes of society, which eus^ 
torn had consecrated, and selfishness wa^ vehe^ 
ment to def^md. He has left it to his kiog» ei|-» 
krged in extent, and restored to its fame ; with n 
well-ordered system of finance, not more defect 
tive or extravagant than the struggle for the re« 
demption of the kingdom rendered necessary; 
and, above all, be has left it freed from those i^e- 
steaints which bound up the capacities of its^ ii^r 
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dnstryy and were the sonrees at once of personal 
degradation and national poverty. Nor ought it 
to he forgotten, that, while Hardenherg had often 
to contend, in the course of these reforms, now 
with the jealousies of town corporations, and now 
with the united influence and prefodioes of the 
aristocracy, he stood in the difficult situation of a 
foreigner in the kingdom which he governed, an. 
supported hy family descent or hereditary infla* 
ence. His power rested on the personal ccMifidenee 
of the king in his talents and honesty, and the 
confidence which all of the people, who ever 
thought on such matters, reposed in the general 
apirit of his policy. 

It was on agricnltnre that Pmssia had prind* 
pally to rely ; and the relations between the pea. 
santiy who laboured the soil and the proprietors, 
chiefly of the nobility, who owned it, were of aa 
cxtremdy depressing nature. The most venturous 
of all Hardenberg's measures was that by which 
be entirely new-modelled the system, and did no- 
thing less than create a new order of independent 
landed proiMietors. The JErbumierihdnigkeiiy or 
hereditary subjection of the peasantry to the pro- 
prietors of the estates on whidi they were boio, 
had been already abolished by Stein : Next were 
lemoveduhe absurd restrictions winch had so long 
4^fated, with accumulating f<m;e, to diminish the 
productiveness of land, by fettering the p*oprietor 
not merely in the disposal, but even in the inode of 
cultivating hiB estate* Then came forth, in 1810, 
a royal ed^ct, effecting, by a single atroke of the 
pen, a greater and mdre decisive diange than has 
vasuhed from any modem legislative act^ and,one 

VOL. II. H 
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«n which a «•!« popular fbrm of giOTenitiiefet 

would scarcely haire yeutur^ It eiuu^ed, that 

all the peasantry of the kingdota should in Mtfe 

be free hereditny pj^oprietors of the liandb wfaidi 

hitherto they had held only as here^tary tenants, 

on condition that they gave up to the landlord s, 

£x]ed portion of them. The peattmtiy formed iwo 

classes. The fii^t consisted of' those who enjoytM 

what may be term^ a hereditaiy lease, tlwt is, 

who held lands to which the limdlord was bouiuly 

0a ihe death of the tenant in pomeeBion, to admit 

his successor, or, ut least, some near reli^on. The 

right of ihe laaMilord wm tht^s greatly inferior to 

that of unlimited property ; he Imd not his dioiee 

of a- tenant ; the lease 'was Itfeely to remain in the 

same family as long as the estate in h» own ; an^, 

, in general, he bad not the power of inorea^ng ike 

rent, which had been originally fixed, oenturiies, 

perhaps, before, whether it connsted ila produce or 

services. These peasants, on giving up oke^itd 

of iheir imns to the Ibndk^d, becaone utdnnit^ 

^prdprietors of ilie' Temainder. Thesecoiid dais 

vcotisistedWf peasabts whosie titie^endured toly €ar 

-lif(Q, or a fix^ term of yiean. In 'this caiBe, tUe 

r landlord was not boimd to couttauethe lease, on 

its termmation, to lihe foiin^ tenant, ^or ady of 

his deseehdahts. Bat sln^ he was for'frbm being 

tinHmited proprietor ; hil Was bomiid to replBoe*|be 

toiner tenant with a^person of idieaameTank ; he 

' was fMN^ibited to take the lands itlto'fais owv pos- 

. aesrion, or cidtivate them widi his own ^»fKl«l. 

His right, however, was deadly move i^sotote 

: than in the former case, aiid it is ^fficult to aoe 

wha* claim the tenant could set up beyond the «u- 
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^huaace of his lease. Thoi;^ the hct^ that such 
MStrMiwa rendered the estate less vakiable to xh» 
proprietor^ may haye heen a Tery good reason for 
abolishing theai entirely, it does not seem to be* 
any leasen at all for taking a portion of the lands 
fyom him who had every light to them, to give it 
to hini who had no right whatever) except that of 
possession under his tempcvary lease. Bnt thi» 
clas^ of peasants, too, (and wy are supposed to 
fattre hcca by fkt the moro namerous,) o|i giving 
vp om^hdlfei their fanns, heoone absolute pro« 
prietors of the remainder* The half thns taken 
firaon the landkmls appears jnst to have been a 
pEice ex^usled from them for ^ more valuable 
•nj^ymeirt of the other ; — as if the government 
had laid to ^m, Give up to our disppsal a cer- 
tain portion of your estates, and we shall so sweep 
«wiy those old restrictions which render them un« 
pioauotive to you, that what remains will speeiMly 
^ be as valuable as the whole viras before. 

It cannot be denied, therefore, that this famous 
edict, especiaHy in the latter of the two cases, was 
a very stem interference with the rights of pri<- 
vate property; nor is it wonderful that those 
«gaiast whom it was (Greeted should have stem«> 
Jy Imposed it ; but ^e minister was sterner stilk 
He found the finances ruined, and the treasury at^ 
tadced by demands, which required that the trea- 
mry should be filled ; he saw the imperious ne- 
•cessity of rendering agriculture more productive ; 
«mI though it may be doubted, whether the same 
,end might not have been gained by new-modeK 
ling the relations between Uie parties, as landlord 
-and tenaaty instead of irtrippmg the fiarmer to 
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create a hew race of proprietors, there is no doabt 
at all as to the success of the measure, in incre»> 
sing the productiveness of the aoil. £yen those 
of the aristocracy, who have waged war most bit- 
terly against Hardenberg's reforms, allow that, in 
regard to agriculture, this law has produced iui- 
credible good. ^^ It must be confessed," says one 
of them, " that, in ten years, it has carried us foi^ 
ward a whole century ;" — the best of all experi* 
mental proofs how injurious the old relations be« 
tween the proprietors and the labourers of the 
fioil must have been to the prosperity of the country. 
The direct operation o^ this measure necessa- 
rily was to make a great deal of property change 
hands ; but this effect was farther ina*eased by its 
indirect operation* The law appeared at a mo« 
ment when the greater part of the estates of the 
nobility were burdened with debts, and the pro* 
prietors were now deprived of their rentals. They 
indeed had land thrown back upon their hands ; but 
this only multiplied their embarrassments. In the 
Jiands of their boors, the soil had been productive 
to them ; now that it was in their own, they had 
neither skill nor capital to carry on its profitable 
cultivation, and new loans only added to the in- 
terest which already threatened to consume its 
probable fruits. The consequence of all tins was, 
that, besides the portion of land secured in free 
property to the .peasantry, much of the remainder 
came into the market, and the purchasers were ge* 
nendly persons who had acquired wealth by trade 
or manufactures.^ The side of the royal domains, 

* It will soureely be believed that, up to 1 807} it was on • 
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tD wippiy the necessities of the state, operated' 
pow^'fany hi the same way* These domains al- 
ways formed a most impwtant item in the revenue 
of a Grerman prince, and one which was totally in- 
dependent of any control, eyea of that of the im-' 
perfectly constituted estates. In Prussia, they were 
e^imated to yield amiually nearly haV a million 
sterlmg, even in the hands of Iftrmers ; and, un- 
der the changes whidi have so ra{nd]y augmented 

If by accident that a person not nobk could fitad a piece 
of land- which be wonid be dttowed to psTchase, whatever 
number of estates might be iq the market. By far th# 
greater portioD of ihe landed property consisted <^e8tatet<^ 
noble ; and if the proprietor brought his estate to sale, on- 
ly a nobleman could purchase it. The merchant, the bank-' 
er, the artist, the manufiicturer, every citiaen, in short, 
vho had acquired wealth by indiutr|r aid skill, lay under 
an absolute jvohibition agslnst investing it in land, unlem 
hepreiHoiisly puichased « patent of nobility, or stumbled 
mi one of those spbts, small in number, and seldom in the 
nuHrket, whidi, in former days, had escaped the hands of 
a noble pN|)rietor. Even Frederick the Great lent his aid 
^ perpetuate this preposterous ^stem, in the idea that ho 
woidd best compel the investment of capital in trade and 
manufactures, by making it impossible to dispose of it 
when realized, in agricultural pursuits-.-a plan which le^ 
to the depresslep of agriculture, the staple of thekingdom, 
as certainly as it was ditected in vain to Perish artifid^llvt 
a manu&cturing activity, on which the country is ipuch, 
less dependent. This could not possibly last ; the noble 
pi*oprieton were regularly becomicg poorer, and the same 
oourse of events wmch compelled so many of them to sell, 
(lisaUed diem generally lutein buying. Destitute of capital 
to cultivate thor own estates, it was not among them thai 
the purchasers of the royal domains were to be looked for* 
In 1807, Stein swept away the whole mass of absurd re- 
strictions, and every man was made capable of holding 
kind of property. 

h2 
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the valae of the ami all oyer the kingdom, tbe^ 
would soon have become much more profitable* 
But, while compelled to tax severely the pro- 
perty of his subjects, the king refused to spare bis- 
own ; and, in 1811, an edict was issued, autbo^* 
rizing the sale of tbe royal domains at ^wenty-^ 
five years' purchase of the estimated rental. These 
lands, too, passed into the hands of purchasers not> 
connected with the aristocracy; for the ansto^ 
cracy, so far from being able to purchase the es- 
tates of others, were selling their own estates to 
pay their debts. The party opposed to Harden-^ 
berg has not ceased to lament that the crown 
should thus have been shorn of its native and in- 
dependent glories ; " for it ought to be powerful," 
say they, ^' by its own revenues and possessions." 
Our principles of government teach us a different 
doctrine. 

Beneficial as the economical effects of this di« 
vision of property may have been, its political re- 
sults are no less important. It has created a new 
class of citizens, and these the most valuable of 
all citizens. Every trace, not merely of subjec- 
tion, but of restraint, has been removed from the 
industrious, but po6r and degraded peasants, and 
they have at once been converted into independ- 
ent landed proprietors, resembling much the small 
proprietors created by the French Revolution. In 
Pomerania, for example, the estates of the nobi- 
lity were calculated to contain 260 square miles ; 
those of free proprietors, not noble, only 5 miles. 
Of the former, about 100 were Batiemhofey in tbe 
hands of the peasantry ; and, by the operation of 
the law, 60 of these would still remain the pro^ 
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^jperVf of Uie boors wko culttrated them. Tbos 
there is now twelve times as much landed pro- 
perty, in this province, belonging to persons who 
are not noble, as there was before the appearance 
of this edict. The race of boors is not extinct ; 
•for the provisioiis of the law are not imperative, 
if both parties prefer remaining in their old rela* 
lion ; but this is a preference which, on the part 
of the peasant, at least, is not to be expected. 
Care has been taken that no new relations of the 
•ame kind shall be formed ; for, in 1811, an edict 
appeared, which, while it allows the proprietor 
4o pay his servants in whole or in part with the 
•use of land, limits the duration of such a contract 
to twelve years. It prohibits him absolutely fron^ 
^ving land heritdbli/, on condition of service ; if 
-a. single acre is to be given in property, it must 
either be a proper sale, or a fixed rent must be 
stipulated in money or produce. Hardenberg was 
f esolved that his measure should be complete. 

When to ^e peasants who have thus become 
lan&olden, is added the numerous class of citi« 
zens, not noble, who have come into the posses- 
sion of landed property by the sales of the royal 
domains, and the necesmtiea of so many of the 
higher orders, it is not difficult to foresee the po- 
litical consequences of such a body of citizens 
gradually riung in wealth and respectability, and 
dignified by that feeling of self<«steem which 
tisnally accompanies the independent possession of 
property. Unless their progress be impeded by ex- 
traneous circumstances, they must rise to politir 
* cal influence, because they will gradually become 
^-fitting depositaries of it. It would scarcely be top 
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mvieli to say, tktt tlie Prmsian goTtnunent mm^ 
hare contemplated sadi a change ; for its admit 
Bistration, dornig the last fourteen yean, liias been 
directed to produce a state of society in wliidi 

{ore despotism cannot long exist bnt by force ; it 
as been tbromng its subjects into those relations 
which, by the very course of nature, gire the peo* 
pie political influence by making them fit to exett 
dse it. Is there any thmg in pditical Instory that 
should make us wish to see them in possession of 
it sooner ? Is it not better, that fibarty should riae 
spontaneously from a soil prepared for its recept 
tion, and in tirhich its seeds have gradually been 
maturing in the natural progress of society^ tboi 
Iriolently to plant it on stony and ^omy cround^ 
where no congenial qualities giro strei^^ to its 
roots, and beauty to its blossoms, where it doea 
Hot throw wide its perennial shadow, under whnch 
the people may find happiness and refuge^ hml 
springs up, Hke the gourd of JoniRh, in toe nighl 
^ poputo tumidt, and unnatural and eztraragant 
innovation, to perish in the mbniii^ beneath tb^ 
heat of reckless faction, or die consuming fire of 
Wign interference? . 

This great, and somewhat violent measore, of 
creating in the state a new' order of citizens po^« 
sessing independeht property, was preceded and 
followed by a crowd of other reforms, all teadiiu^ 
to the same end, to let loose the energies of afi 
classes of the people, and bring them into a moije 
comfortable social relation to each other. While 
the peasantry were not oidy set finee, but convert- 
ed into landholders, the aristocracy were stenify 
deprived of that exemption from taxation irfiicb. 
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more tBan any thing else^ rendem them' odious in 
ereiy coontiy where it has heen allowed to re- 
main. They struggled hard to keep their estates 
beyond the reach of the land tax, but the King 
and Hardenberg were inflexible. The whole 
financial system acquired an uniformity and equal- 
ity of distribution which simplified it to all, and 
diminished the expense of collection, while it in* 
creased the revenue. Above all, those cumber- 
some and complicated arrangements, under which 
every province had its own budget, and its pecu- 
liar taxes, were destroyed ; and Hardenberg, after 
much opposition, carried through one uniform 
scheme for the whole monarchy. This enabled 
him to get rid of uiother monstrous evil. Under 
the miserable system of financial separation, every 
province and every town was surrounded with 
custom-houses, taxing and watching the produc- 
tions of its neighbours, as if they came from fo- 
reign countries, and discouraging all internal com- 
munication. The whole was swept away. At 
the same time, the national expenditure in its ya- 
rious ^departments, the ways and means, the state 
of the public debt, and the funds for meeting it, 
,were given forth with a publicity which produced 
confidence in Prussia, and alarm, as setting a bad 
example, in some less prudent cabinets. Those 
amongst ourselves who clamour most loudly 
against the misconduct of the Prussian govern- 
ment wilt allow, that the secularization and sale 
of the church lands was a liberal and patriotic 
measure ; those who more wisely think, that an 
^bitrary attack on any species of property en- 
dangers the security of all property, will lament 



ibat the puUie necetsities slb^nld have ren4erod i|/ 
iidvisable. Tbe semtudes of thirlage,* of bfew-> 
ing beer, and distilliiig spiritaous liquors, existed 
in their most oppressiye form, discoun^g agrt** 
cultiire, and fostering the minoos apint of mono* . 
poly. They were abolished with so unspaiing a 
band, that, though indemnifieation was not abso* 
lately refiued, the forms and modes of proofe of ^ 
loss sustained to foond a claim to it weria of such > 
a nature, as to render it difficult to be procured* 
and ti^flmg when made good. This was too us*- 
sparing. 

In the towns there was much less to be done ;. 
it was only necessary to release their, arts and ma?* 
nubictnres from old restraints, and rouse their dU 
tizens to an interest in the public weal. Harden* 
berg attempted the first by a measure on which 
more popular governments have not yet been bold, 
enough to venture, however strongly it has boea. 
recommended by political economists ; he struck 
down at one blow all guildries and corporationsy 
— «not those larger forms, which include all the ci* 
tizens of a town, and constitute a borougky but 
those subordinate forms, which regard particular, 
dasses and professions. But, whether it was from 
views of finance, or that he found himself compel«>> 
led, by opposing interests, to yield something to 
the old principle, that the public is totally un^^i»- 
lified to judge who serves them well, and who. 

* Let those who accuse the Prussian gOYernment of dis. , 
Tegarding the impravement of its subjects xeflect, that it 
▼as only in 1799 that the British Parliament diougbt of 
mtriving means to rescue the agricukiire of Scothad ftom 
^is servitudes 
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yevren thcfm btulty, but matt VblH SDOle pen«ii to 
'make the discdreiy for them, the Chancellor 
•eeins to htt^e lout ms way in this measofe. He 
left every man at Hberty to foUovr every proleft- 
sion, free from the fetters «f an hicorporated hody^; 
bat he eoav^^ted the government mto one huge, 
vnitersal corporation, and allowed no man to 
pursue any profession without amraally piocnrii^ 
and paying for the permission of the atate. The 
OewerbsteHeTf tntfodnced in 1810, is a yearly tax 
on erery man who follows a profession, on aocoont 
df that profession ; it is like oar ale and pedlar li- 
censes, bat is aniversri.** So iar, it is only finan- 
cial ; bat the license by no meaaa follows as tR 
matter of coarse, and here reappears the incorpo- 
ration spirit ; erery member of those professions 
which are held to concern more nearly ihe pablic 
weal, most produce a certificate of the profindil 



' Id 1620, it was esdmated at 1,000,000 rix^ollais, 
about £225,000. The smn payable bv individoals VariM, 
aeoMdkig to^e nature and extent of their -pBo£nsiDn,<fraai 

' OBe4olbr to two hundred. A brewer, for example, pa^ 

. aocofdiug to the quantity of barley which he uses, or a 
butcher according to the number of oxen which he kills. 

' This must produce an unpleasant inquisition into primte 
affairs. The descriptions, too, are so indefinite, that it 
■oust frsqaeatly be impossible to aseeirtain to whi^ olaaita 
•maa beltogik Thus, in die iifth class, which varies from 

,^ to 84 dollars, stand '^ the most respectable physicians 
in the three large towns,** (Berlin. 3Kslau, and Konigs* 
berg.^ Now, when the doctors differ, as assuredly they 
wHl do, who fliiall decide on the oompaiative respectabil^ 
•f these leasned penons ? Again, midwifes la these three 

^cities pay more than in the other towns of the monarchy ; 
but wny should such a person pay more in Berlin than in 
Magdeburgh ? Is the ^kice wh^re she practises any proof 
of £« amount of her professi on al gains? 

9 
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goTernmenty that he is duly qualified to exer^sise 
it. Doctors and chimneysweeps, midwives and 
sfaip-buildars^ notaries-public and mill-wrights^ 
booksell^s and makers of waterpipes, with a host 
of other equally homogeneous professionalists, must 
be guaranteed by that department of the govern- 
ment within whose sphere their occupation is most 
naturally included, as perfectly fit to execute their 
professions. The system is cumbersome, but it 
wants, at least, the exclusive esprit de corps of cor- 
porations. 

The other and more important object, that of 
roofllng the citizens to an active concern in the af- 
fairs of their own community, had already been 
accomplished by Stein in his Stddteordnungy or 
Constitution for the cities, which was completed 
and promulgated in 1808. He did not go' the 
kngth of annual parliaments and universal sufirag^^ 
for the magistracy is elected only every third year ; 
but the elective franchise is so widely distribute^ 
among all resident householders, of a certain in- 
come at rental, that none are excluded whom it 
would be proper to admit. Nay, complaints are 
sometimes heard from persons of the upper rank8» 
that it compels them to give up paying any attei|- 
lion to civic affidrs, because it places too direct 
and overwhelming an influence in the hands of 
the lower orders. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, of the good which it has done, were there 
nothing else than the publicity whi^h it has be- 
stowed on the management and proceedings ef 
public and charitable institutions. The first mer- 
chant of Breslau, the second city of the monar- 
chy, told me it was impossible to conceive what 

11 
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'lt:diMj|i»fi bsd ie$eet«d'f«r the betterr and s4i^ 
interest <$ve]y qhizen now took ia the public a£- 
^ftdiB of tke <eoFpor9tMai, in hospitals asid sehooL^ 
in poadg, And biidges, and paFemeats/aBd w»ter- 
'B^^es. *^ Nay," added he, '< by our example, «ie 
mve eviHi oompelled the Catholic charities tp 
print accounts of ihehr fiBidB and {uroceedings; fqr 
withomt doing so, they conld not hare aitood 
against us in put>^ coBidence/* This is the true 
view of the matter ; nor is. there any danger that 
tiie democratic principle will be extravagant m 
the subordinate communities, while the de^M>tjp 
fdndple 3s so strtuog in the genersd govemment 
of the country. 

Such has be^i the geneial spirit of the adnu« 
liistmticm of Prussia, since ibe battle of Jena ; 
abd iturould be gross injustice to her gavemment 
to deny, that in aU this it has acted with an ho- 
Beet and effective view to the pubirc wel£are» and 
has betrayed any thing but a sdfish w pr^adiced 
attadiment to M afnd mischievous relations ; that 
was no pairt of ^ character of either Stein ^r 
H&rdenberg. The government k in its forms a 
despotic one ; it wields a cens<nrship ; it is arm^ 
wiUi a strict and stem police ; an4, in cme sense, 
the property of the subfeet is at it» disposal, in 90 
hx as the portibn^of 'his goods which be shall con- 
tribute to the public service depends only on the 
pleaBure of the government. But l«t not onrjust 
batred of despotie fonns make us blind to sub-* 
stantial good. Under these foran, the govern- 
ment, not more frotn pidicy than inclination, \i9b 
been gtulty of no oppressions which might pta^ 
it in dukgerous of^ution to pvd)lic JMting^ PP^- 

VOL. II. I 
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nion ; while it Ims crowded its adinioistratimi with 
a rapid snccession of amelioralionSy which gsve 
new life to all the weightiest interests of the state^ 
and brought all classes of society into a more na« 
tnral array, and which only ignorance or prejudice 
can deny to have been eqiudly beneficial to the 
people, and honourable to the executive. I great* 
iy doubt, whether there be any example of a po- 
pular government doing so much real good in so 
short a time, and with so much continued effect. 
Wheii a minister roots out abuses which impede 
individual prosperity, gives free course to the arta 
and industry of the country, throws open to the 
degraded the paths of comfort and respectability, 
and brings down the artificial privileges of the 
high to that elevation which nature demands in 
every stable form of political society ; while he 
thus prepares a people for a popular government, 
while, at the same time, by this very preparation^ 
he creates the safest and most unfiling means of 
obtaining it, he stands much higher as a statesman 
and philosopher, than the minister who rests sa- 
tisfied with the easy praise, and the more than 
doubtful experiment, of giving popular forms to a 
people which knows neither how to value nor 
excfrcise them. The statesmen of this age, more 
than of any other, ought to have learned the folly 
of casting the political pearl before swine. 

This is no defence of despotism ; it is a state- 
ment of the good which the Prussian government 
has done, and an elucidation of the general spirit 
of improvement in which it has acted ; but it fur- 
nishes no reason for retaining the despotic forms 
under which this good has been wrought out, so 
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soon tmike public wishes require, and the public 
mind is, in some measure, capable of using, moro 
liberal and manly instruments. On the other 
hand, it is most unfiEur (and yet, in relation to Prus- 
sia, nothing is more common) to forget what a 
iponarch has done for his subjects, in our hatred 
of the fact that he has done it without their assist^, 
ance. The despotism of Prussia stands as far 
shore that of Naples, or Austria, or Spain, as our 
own constitution stands above the mutilated 
charter of France. The people are personally 
attached to their king ; and, in regard to his go« 
vemment» they feel and recognise the real good 
which has been done infinitely more strongly than 
^e want of the unknown good which b yet to be 
i^ttained, and which alone can secure the continu- 
ance of all the rest* They have not enjoyed the 
political experience and education which would 
tieach them the value of this security ; and even 
the better informed classes tremble at the thought 
of exacting it by popular clamour, because they 
see it must speedily come of itself. From the Elbe 
to the Oder, I found nothing to make me believe 
in the existence of that general discontent and 
ripeness for revolt which have been broadly assert- 
ed, more than once, to exist in' Prussia ;* and it 

. * To this it is commonly added, that the general dis- 
content is only forcibly kept down by the large standing 
army. The more I understood the constitution of the Prus- 
sian army, the more difficult I found it to admit this con. 
stantly repeated assertion. Not only is every male, of a 
certain age, a regularly trained soldier, the moat difficult 
of aU populations to be crushed by force, when they are 
once .warmed by a popular causs, but by far the greater 
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would be wmiderfiil to find ft people to whom sll 
|k>Htical thinking is so new, who know nothing -i^ 
political tfaeoriesi and suffer no persond oppres-^ 
flions, ready to raise the shout of insurrection. It 
will never do to judge of the general feding of a 
country from the mad tenets of academical youths^ 
/who are despised by none more heartily than by 
the people themselres,) or from the still less par-' 
donable excesses of hot-headed teachers. ^he& 
I was in Beriin, a plot, headed by a schoolmaster^ 
was detected in Stugard, in Pomerasia ; the ob- 
ject was, to proclaim the Spanish Constitution, 
and assassinate the mimstan and other perBons oT 

part of this supposed despotic instrument consists of men. 
taken, and taken only for a time, from the body of citizens 
against whom they are to be employed* There- is always, - 
i&teed, a very large anny on foot, and the foreign relatioiia 
of Prussia render the maintenance of a large force indis- 
pensable ; but it is, in fSaict, a militia. ^^ We have no stand- 
ing army at all, properly speaking," said an officer of the 
guards to me ; ^* what may be called our standing army is, 
in reality, nothing but a scho(^ in which all citizens, witlw ' 
out exception* be^een twenty and thirty-two years of ag^ 
are trained to be soldiers. Three years are reckoned suf. 
ficient for this purpose. A third of our army is annually 
changed. Those who have served their three years are sent 
home, farm what is called the War Reserve, and, in case 
of war, are first called out Their place is supplied by a > 
new draught from the young men who have not yet been 
out ; and so it eoes on*". Surely a military force so con- 
stituted is not that to which a despot can well trust Ibrefi- 
chaining a struggling people ? if popular feding wev« 
against him, these men would bring it along with ttiein to 
ma very standard. I cannot help thinking, that, if it were 
once come to this between the people and government of 
Prussia, it would not be m his own bayonets, butin thoae 
of Russia and Austria, that Frederick William woald hmw 
to seek a trustworthy ally^ 
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weight who might naturally he supposed to be 
hostile to the innoyation. This no more proves 
the Prussian people to he ripe for revolt than it 
proves them to be ready to he murderers. 

In judging of the political feelings of a country, 
a Briton is apt to be deceived by his own politi- 
cal habits still more than by partial observation. 
The political exercises and education which we en* 
joy, are riches which we may well wish to see in, 
the possession of others ; but they lead us into a 
thousand fitdlacies, when they make us conclude,, 
from what our own feelings would be under any 
given institutions, that another people, whose very 
prejudices go with its government, must be just 
as ready to present a claim of right, bring the 
king to trial, or declare the throne ^ be vacant. 
Prussia is by no means the only country of Ger-^ 
inany where the people know nothing of that love 
of political thinking and information which per- 
vades ourselves. But Prussia is in the ti*ue course 
to arrive at it ; the most useful classes of her so* 
ciety are gradually rising in wealth, respectability, 
and importance ; and, ere long, her government, 
in the natural course of things, must admit popu- 
lar elements.* If foreign influence, and, above all, 

• Since the above was written, a new organization of the 
Estates has been promulgated, limited, however, to the 
Saxon provinces of the monarchy. By the edict introdu- 
cing this change, which appeared in 1827? these provinces 
are divided into six departments, viz. Thuringia, Witten- 
berg, Mansfeld, Eichsfeld, Magdeburgh, and Halber- 
stadt. The assembly consists of sixty-six members, oi 
whom twenty -nine are elected by the landed aristocracy, 
twenty-four by the cities ; Magdeburgh, on account of itsf 

l2 
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that of Russia, whose leaden we^ht is said to hang 
too heavily already on the cabinet of Berlin, do not 
interfere, I shall be deceived if the change be eith^ 
demanded with outrageous clamour from below^ . 
or refused with unwise and selfish obstinacy fh>ni 
above. No people of the Continent better deserves • 
political liberty than the Germans ; for none will * 
wait for it more patiently, receive it more thank* 
fully, or use it with greater moderation. 

jl^pulation and commerce electing two, and thirteen by die 
raral comnmnetu The election of the xepnsentsliTCs oC 
the dties — ^the bnigeaees, so to speak — is indirect. AH the 
electors in s town choose a delegate for every hundred and 
fifty houses which it contains ; and these delegates elect the 
member. The whole plan nearly resembles that which' 
has been adopted at Weiman But, however &ir and Ioh J 
dable in itself, yet itloses much of its utility, and, in some 
respects, must be posi^vely injurious to the general ad- 
vanoement of the monarchy, in consequence ra its beings 
limited to a certain district of the kingaom. It is not d£ 
fiirable that the interests of the Saxon provinces should b« 
attended to at die expense €/£ the others $ yet such is Om 
natural conduct of a body so formed — announced by it^ 
yery constitution as being intended to represent only a par. 
ticular geographical and financial district, and to cultivate 
only parti^ interests. It can scarcely be called a body 
consulting fbr the public good. One consequence is, that 
except within its own territory, its deliberations and ded- 
sions cannot be expected to carry much weight ; and jm- 
other consequence is, that this positive re-establishment of 
separate and provincial interests in a constitutional form^ 
creates a new obstacle to the removal of all provincial dis- 
tinctions, and the creation of one representative body fo^ 
the whole kingdom. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SILESIA — CRACOW, 



VoD Europcn bekriegt* 
Urn midi hat der OtosM geklmpll und gct^gt 



- The eomitiy between Berlin and Frankfort oil 
the Oder bears the same general diaracter with 
that which lies to the westward of the cafHtal : 
the hand of industry has been unable to root ont 
its tiresome firs, or corer the nakedness of its 
dreary sands. The population seemed to be thin^ 
ly scattered, and tfae Tillages are few ; nor can it 
be a good skps of a coantry, that the toU-honsea 
are almost the only good (mes to beseen on die 
toad, 

Frankfort on the Oder makes a miserable ap* 
pearanee aflier its wealthy and bikstltng namesake 
-on the banks of the Main. Th<B town, smal] and 
ordinarily bnilt, with the priticipal streets ruining 
parallel to the Oder, contains a population of 
about fifteen thousand inhabitants, and displays 
few traces of mer^mtile wealth and aciivity. Its 
university, too, is gone ; having been^ in 1810, nm- 
ted with diat o( Breslau. 
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The Oder is here a broad, deep, and majestic 
river, troubled in its colour, and not rapid in its 
motion. The bridge is of wood, a very solid, but 
a yery clamsjr stmcttire. The parapet consists of 
large trees, screwed down upon the planks which 
form the pavement, and the floor itself is fortified^ 
at certain distances, bjr heaps of large stcmes. All 
this, cumbersome and clumsy as it looks, has an 
objecU When the river is inundated, it sometimes 
rises above the bridge ; and there is a danger, that 
the water, hurrying through below, may force up 
the flooring. To guard against this is the reason 
of loading it with these enormous blocks of stone 
and wood« j 

The contrivance for protecting the bridge again^ 
the fields of ice which come down in spring is in-- 
genions in its principle. About two hundred yands 
above the bridge, a wooden shed rises in the centre 
of, the river, considerably elevated above the ordi-> 
nary level of the water, and presenting an incli- 
ned plane to the current. The effect of this is, to 
break the descending body of ice into two great 
masses. A hundred yards nearer the bridge, these 
masses are opposed by three similar ice-breakers* 
and are thus subdivided into at least six, which 
again, on approaching the bridge, encounter an- 
other array of the^e opponents, one in fi'ont of 
«ach pier, in Uie usual way. The ice is thus re- 
duced to pieces so small, that it passes into the 
water-way without exposmg the bridge to mw:h 
danger. 

Beyond Frankfort, on the great road to Bees- 
lau, there is almost as little to interest tlie eye aa 
before ; the Oder is left to the right; agd the ver« 
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dnre idiich.clotbes kd banks i$ the only bqaEuCy 
that nfttore wears. A soKtaiy indosure, m& the 
snniiiHt of a small risiDg grotmd, tnmed out to be 
a Jewnfa burying-pliace, as lonely in its situatioB, 
and as neglected in its appearance, as can well be. 
imagined. In so dreary a scene, these habitations 
of the dead look doubly dreary. The inscriptions 
were aU in Hebrew, and the stones were oTer- 
grown widi coarse rank grass* The Christian 
cetnetmes, on the contrary, in this part of Ger-^ 
itaany, are kept with great neatness. Every grave 
ipy in general^ a. flower-bed. I walked out, one 
mormng, to ^e great cemetery of Berlin, to visit' 
^ tomb of KJaproth, which is merely a cross, 
and annotmces nodiing bnt his name and age* 
Close by, an elderly-looking woikian, in decent 
iDonrning, was watering the flowers with which 
^he had planted the grave of an only dangbtery 
(as the sexton i^ierwards told me,) who had been 
interred the preceding week. The grave formed 
Beaiiy a sqnn^e of abovt five feet. It was divided 
inta little beds, all dressed and kept with the nt^ 
most care, and adorned with the simplest flowors* 
Bvergreens, intermingled with daisies, were ran- 
ged round ibe borders ; little clumps of violets and 
lbrget*me-not were scattered in the interior ; and, 
in the centre, a s<^itary lily bung down its lan- 
gnishtng blomom. The broken-hearted mother 
Bad jvst watered the lily, and tied it to a small 
stick, to secure it against the wind ; at her side lay 
the weeds which she had rooted out. She went 
round the i^ole spot again and again, anxiously 
imlling up every little blade of grass — ^then gazed 
for a few seconds <ni the gnive-«*p«t the weeds into 
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her apiion-^— took up her little wntering poti-*-walk-& 
ed towards the gate— retamed i^^aiii, to see that 
her lily was secare-— and, at last, as the suppreas-- 
ed tear began to start, hurried out of the church- 
yard. There is something extremely tender and 
delicate in this simple mode of ch^ishing the m/B« 
mory of the dead. 

. At Crossen, a small town on the Oder, thirty 
miles beyond Frankfort, the traveller scarcely be« 
lieves his eyes^ when he sees regular idneyarda 
laid out on the eminences along the banks of the 
nver ; for, though the soil has, by this time, be« 
come much better, there is nothing in the general 
style of the country and climate to make him ez-^ 
pect these wanderers from the south. It is one of 
the most northerly points of Europe at which the 
vine is cultivated for purposes of commerce. The 
quantity is not so great as at Griinberg, eighteen 
miles farther on^ where the vintage forms a prin-^ 
, cipal source of the occupation and sustenance of 
the inhabitants. The crops, in such a climate, are 
necessarily extremely inconstant ; the severity of 
winter often kills the vine, and such a £BuIure re- 
duces a number of these poor people to misery. 
They allow that it would be more profitable to 
use the ground as corn land ; but the cost of lay- 
ing out and stocking the vineyards has been incur* 
red, and they are unwilling to lose all that has 
been expended. The wine itself is po(M* and 
acid. In Berlin it goes by the name of Griinberg^ 
vinegar ; and vinegar is facetiously called Griio-- 
berg wine. 

After leaving, at Neustadtel^ the great road to 
Breslau, to gain the cross-road which leads to 
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Hindiberg and the moimtaiiiSy •there were slUi 
thirty miles of wearisome travdling in deep Rand, 
with its usual accompaniments of firs, scanty crops, 
and parched grass* The face of the coimtry cer- 
tainly gives no contradictkm to the hypothesis 
winch has sometimes been started^ that 1^ wIk^ 
of this region was once covered by the East sea* 
The cottages and peasantry display no marks of 
the superior comfort which has-been supposed to 
prevail thronghont aU Silesia, in comparison with 
the rest of the monarchy ; in this part of the pro* 
vince, the Silesians have to contend with ^e same 
obstacles as the fttrmersof Pomeraniaandthe Mark. 
Ale-honses are abundantly sci^tered, and* no pos-> 
tiHon drives a stage, without stopping to enjoy a 
sehvugftps. Who can resist the temptation, when an 
ale-house, instead of a signpost, hangs out a board, 
with the seducing salutation, WiUhommen^ mein 
Freund — Wdcame^ my Friend I The posting it- 
self is infamous, not so much after yom are on the 
road, as before getting on it ; you may reckon on 
waiting at le^stan hour for horses. At Spottau, after 
considerably more than an hour had expired, three 
starved horses totterM up to the cairiage^ one led 
by an old woman, another by a little girl, and the 
third by a lame hostler ; and notwithstanding all 
this you are pertinaciously attacked for *< expe<fi- 
tion-money." It was Simday morning, and mejn, 
women, and children, were seated or stretched in 
the sun, before their doors. << Why don't you go 
to church ?"— I called to a young, white-headed 
rogue, who was basking himself, apparently hailf 
asleep, along a stone bench. ^< I have no time,'* 
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, At kngth, tbei9 dreary deserts disappeared at 
•Biiiiskn» a amall toftra^ standing on the vei^ge of 
^^lat Taried distriet which extends southwa^dis to 
-the monntakwy ai|d nrliich contains the greatest 
^natural beattties* as veil as the principal part q( 
the industry and wealth of the province. Like all 
< the small towns of Silesia, it is confused, and aome- 
VfhtLt gloomy, exoejM; that the yarious colours with 
which the ootsides of the houses are painted, give 
some relief to the predominating dulness. The 
froiits uaifomily terminate above in some out qf 
the way form, sometimes a semicircle» sometimes 
a paiallelogram, aometimeB a semicircle on the base 
<or a pyramid as a pedestal ; but most frequently 
, they are out into a multitude of circular ancl an- 
gular aurfaoes. The reason is, that the houses nre 
genendly built with the gable towards the street ; 
and, as it ie<|iui«d no very refined taste to disco- 
refr that suchaau^^cession of triangles offended the 
<eye, the remedy was sought in giving to the gable 
« atom varied, and* as it was l&ought, a more beau- 
tiful Ibrm. In aU these litl^ towns dhero is a great 
w«nt of ^paee; the streets fire nairow, but fortu- 
aately the buikikigs are not lofty, ^dom exceed- 
ing tb'ee flooks* The naurket-phce is every thing 
, to the inhabitanta, and is generally spoiled by ha^ 
Ting the towa-house, round which axe stuck variooa 
booths tokd shops, phiced in its centre. On that of 
Bunzlau stands the monument erected by the King 
of Prussia to Martial Kutusoff, who died hene, 
' after having conducted the Russian army so far 
on its victorious march. It is a small obeliak. 
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-standhig on a pedestiA of three st^, «id miiig 
fmn betweoi two coadung lime. On ite eidet 
the deecb and titlea of tke Marshal are reeopded 
m German and Rnss* The whole is of east iraa^ 
tod was executed in die Berlin fenndery. 
' Ldwenhog, the next stage, places you fuxif 
within the beantifol conntry which attracts so many 
wandarers to Silesia from all paite of Germany. 
At every mile of the road to Hirschberg, richneas 
of landscape, fertility of soil, and denseness of 
popofation rapidly increased : hill and dale, wood 
and water, Mlowed each otiier in close success 
ston : ihe wild rose was blooming in profusion, m^ 
stead of the long dry grass which had been the 
My ratable ornament of the Mv k ; and the 
Bober poured himself along beneath OTerha&ging 
woods. This river, if it deserve the name of a 
river, ^pngh memwable in history, makes no ^gvaee 
im geography. It is a pleasing, clear, romantio 
stream, neither deep nor braid, except ndien 
iwo^n in consequence of rain ; and yet, with its 
neighbom* tbe Katibaoh, it was the min of the 
Br^ch army, winch BlCicher drove, wilJi utter 
destmclson, &nt into <iie one, and tlien into the 
other. 

The nnm^oas villages of this Pkusstan Swit*' 
derbiiid are often pitched in romantic mtoations, 
but in themselves they do not betoken more i;om« 
fbrt than those of tbe desert sands to the n<nth 
Great part of the populataon is Catholic, and 
erocifixes appear among tbe trees almost as fi^*. 
gently as cottages. The most pleasing sight, 
among the Hting things, was the crowds of child* 
ren trudging along to sdiod, each with a book 
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ftnd a slate. The little creatures were tbe very pb* 
tores of health, and, especially the girls, they were 
irery cleanly, though coarsely dressed. As the car- 
riage passed, they made their hows, dropped their 
curtseys, and lisped out thc^r good morning, with 
the most smiling, modest, happy countenances in 
the world. 

. From a height, the whole valley of Hirschherg 
at length lay before tlie eye. In any country, it 
would be a ravishing prospect, and the region of 
tourists ; in Prussia, where the inhabitants are 
doomed to a nature which rarely assumes the clm-^ 
ract^ of beauty, or relieves the eye by variety, it 
is not wonder^ that they should reckon it the 
perfection of romantic and rural scenery, and 
proudly set it by the side of the Swiss valleys and 
the Italian lakes. On the east, north, and west, a 
semicircular range of eminences, extremely various 
in elevation, form, and coverings inclose a valley, 
whose fertile soil is loaded with every thing which 
industry can hring from it, and thickly strewed 
with populous villages. On the south, it is boupd** 
ed by the Sudetes, t>r JRieseftgdnrffe — the Giant* 
Mountains — ^and, right in the centre, towers their 
loftiest summit, the Sehneekappey or Snow-Head^ 
rearing its rounded top, crowned with a small 
chapel, to the height ot' nearly five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. It has the advants^ 
of rising almost at once from the plain, without 
having its absolute height diminished to the eye 
by intervening ridges pf lower elevation. On the 
west it is fluiked by other summits, varying in 
height from 4000 to 4500 feet ; and on different 
parts of the long ridge which connects these loftier 
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points, enomMNtt mttooco of bare g;niihe ttart up 
into the air* Tbe weak point in the landscape 1% 
the want of water. The Bober and Zackep, in« 
deed, ^ow throngh it, but they are too small to 
make any figure. Our Benlomond yields in heig^ 
to tbe Schneekoppe ; but his lake places him in- 
finitely above the Silesian giant, in¥Fild and roman- 
tic b^ty. 

Hirschbeig, the principal town of this part of 
Silesia, and me capital of a circle to which it gives 
its name, does not contain more than 7000 inba-r 
bitants, and by no nseans pronuses to become more 
flourishing. It owed its eminence to the gauze and 
linai manufiictures, of which it was the centre ; 
Imt both these manufactures, which have heea the 
source of all the prosperity of Lowtf Silesia, and 
on which the greater part of its population, still 
depends, have miserably decayed during the last 
thirty years. I heard precisely the complaints of 
Jdandiester and Glasgow reechoed at the foot 
and in the valleys of the Mountains of the Giant. 
The Silesian linen found its way into all parts of 
Europe and South America, from Archuogel to 
Peru. The quantiHes sent into Hungary and 
Poland were considerable ; Russia was a still more 
profitable outlet ; but by fiir the most important 
branch of the trade was the exportation to Spai% 
for the purpose of supplying the South American 
jnarkets. In 1792, the Imen exported from Sile- 
aia amounted to more than five and a half million 
dollars, (L.800^000,) and the manufacture fur- 
jushed employment to thirty-five thousand people. 
J£ven at that time, it was considered to have gain- 
4td its greatest hdgfat, and began to feel the sue* 
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tesB wilh which Irish linen w«i eflcowit«ing it i« 
foreign markets. No very impoftant falling off^ 
hwever, was d[)Served till the heginning of th* 
bresent century. The la^de between Silesia and 
America had passed chfefly through Cadi», a^ 
the Continental System gave the dealli-blow t6 
the prosperity of Mfsaisu Prtiswi, humbled at 
th6 feet of the conqueror, was compelled to re*- 
ceire his laws, and ^ prohibiaon against the 
hnportation of Ritish wares, put an md to hdr 
awn lucrative commerce with the new woi^ 
On the return of peace> l^lesia endeavoured, but 
hi vain, to regain the ground which it had lost; 
it found Britam firmly established as a successM 
rival in the markets of the new world, whlfe, vk 
Russia and P^and, it was opposed by Bohemii^ 
%he export, I was assmed, is not one-thurd Of 
what it unounted to before this calamitous pcnodt. 
Misery is almost always unjost ; let the Silesian 
tttanufiactnters, therefore, be pardoned their bitter- 
ness against England ; for although, while recei^ 
ving us individually with kindness and respect, 
t!)ey rerile us as a nation of selfish monopolizers, 
they have shown by deeds, that they know well 
%ith whose mtolerMit ambition their erils had ori- 
ginated. How regularly does injustice bring its 
t)wn punishment I The thousands of Aose ho* 
best and industrious people, whom the ambition 
of Napoleon had brought to ruin, swelled the host^ 
which, on the Katzbaeb, and at Leiparig, fought 
^^nst him with the eager and obstmate persevei 
Tance of personal antipathy. A young man, the sow 
of aKnen- weaver, apparently not more than twenty- 
five years of age, but who had twice marched to 
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Fana» said to me^ '< Whenerer Forwafd * ordored 
«8 tQ charge, I cmald not help thinking of the afiter*> 
noon on which my &ther came home from Hinch* 
berg, ahont two months b^ore he died of grief, 
and told us, that he had bronght nothing with him> 
#or he had not been able to sell his web ; for the 
-maanfactorer had said, that the. English would not 
allow any body to buy from us, because the French 
;wonld not allow any body to buy from them ; and, 
do you know, sir, I thought it made my bayonet 
aharper.'* — ^< At least, it would make your heart 
bkterar." — *' And doesn't a bitter heart,** was his 
anawer, <' laake a strong arm, (macht nicht das 
mteme Herz eUeme ffamif') It was a most in- 
tdligiye, ahhoiigh a brief commentary, on the 
fira-aide effects of the Milan and Berlin decrees^ 
Even when the traircller is rejoicing in the en*- 
;ter|m8e, the industry, the ingeouity, and pro^ie» 
rity of his own country, be cannot but look with 
ragr^ on the decay which is creeping over these 
moimtain valleys, and the industrious and kind* 
hearted population with which they are thronged. 
In Hiiaehberg, Sehmiedeberg, and Landsbut, the 
tlnree great manufacturing staUons, I heard but one 
Yoice, that of misery and complaint. The linen 
-exported from the department of Reich^dbach in 
< 1817 Jiad £ftllen half a ibitlion of doUars below thait 
of the preceding year. A great niunber of mani^ 
fittctaring houses have abandoned the trade ; amb 
in the nveighbouring county of Glatz, it had smk 
so low, that, in 1818, it was found necessary to 
profide other, employment fw a great. proportion 
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of ilie ajHiinin ai^ woaversy and eveiL to eiiteNr 
irwur to tran^lant some of them :te j^lesia> wbem 
maHtn wem still somewhat better. 
. The Silesiaa virvavier Imb under the disadnw4 
tage of beiv^y in tome measme) a specvlator* Oar 
cottMi-ireavem receive from the maBufeetarer th^ 
materiak of thw labonr ; the pace to he paid for 
any giren portion of their mnork is fixed ; how^ 
ever snatt the pittanee may be, H is a eertaintv^ 
«iid « gain ; «K^ if tbe w<Hfa»aa stniiii hm t^kly 
^toil to the uttermost, he knows ^t he is.ad^ng 
to his weekly emohunenta. But theSyefioan niuu* 
nufaetnrors hare always proceeded oa a diflbient 
footing ; the artibaii himself pnzehaaes the yan^ 
'w4B,irm the web, and brings it to maricet as a mei»- 
diant. Thus he is never certain-<^ gtimng a leuri- 
ilriDg, for he is exposed to all the vidssitudes of 
die market After he has spent days and noghas 
at his loom, seareely allowing hinasdf time to 
'Snatch his misemble meal, he knows ne/t bat he 
may be forced to sell his doth at a prieet whidi 
•will not OTen cover 1^ expaise of the mat^riafe 
'wrought up in it» Yet he nnut sell ; the pom* man 
iias no cajntal but his bands ; he cannot rea^rve Ms 
-work for a more iivourable opportunity ; he must 
aubmk to starralaon to pnicure ^e means of puiw 
•cfaasmg Hew materials. Thirty years ago, when 
the decay of the Silesian manu^Ketureaufaa^^ily 
in its commenceipient, you might see weavers re- 
turning from the town to their distant yillagea,with 
"^tibars in thcoreyes, and not a sixpence fbr.tbe ezH 
pectai|t ii|oiUy at homO* The eyil k now nme^ 
more general. 

Amid this decay of their 'own prosperity, it is 
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only M^ttisal that 'Qaay sboold manifest conbiilai- 
Me iiritation at the more fortinate lot of Biiti^ 
^naim&otfimB ; and this initation has just asiiato- 
ntf y^ displayed itself in ih» utmost civdulity re*- 
^fimwBg aU stories about the wohk aad rascaUy 
e]q)edieiiits by whioby aoeosdxng to the less libera^ 
ihn propondeisnce ins been attained. So late «b 
•1818y it was printed in Silena, ^t we were in 
the hal>it of sending SUesian linen to foreign man- 
ketft as oar own mannfiM^tare ; that onr traders foi«- 
ged the stamps and marks of the principal Silesian 
Senses^ and purchased thek linens, fin* the purpose 
of catting them down to shorter lengths tluin th^ 
— ght to be of, and esqiorting them in this falsified 
isim, te rain the character dF the Silesian mann- 
fiuttiureal Absurd as all this was, it was so widely 
(Credited, that the principal dealers, sent a n<^e^ 
to be inserted in the newspapers of Bremen and 
Hambiffgh, patting ail quarteia of the linen4Mi3r- 
ing gldbe mn their guard against the rascally tnda 
fii English mochanta ; and th^ complained much, 
jthat Engtish influence prerenled its insertion in 
.the Hambnrgh.papas* It is gratifyii^, howeyer, 
4o know, that a Silesiandefended us against char- 
geswhiohprol^ly.ne^ver reached our ears* Agen^ 
tlmnan of Hirschbeig, thoroughly acquainted witii 
ihe linen trade in all its branches, wrot^ a couple 
of artidea in the PravmnalrSidtier, exposing at 
anee idie klsity and the absurdity of the thing. 

The iidiabitants of this little town seem to be 
inordinately proud of their rank as inhabitaBts of 
•tke principal 4;ity of the district, and to ascribe te 
she pleasures of their own sodety, the crowds of 
visitoFB who repair to their neighbourhood in sum^ 
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mer to visit the mouiitaiii scen^y^ or nne die warm 
spriags which lie in thmr vicinity. A classical 
Burgomaster took it into his head, that a low, fir- 
dad eminence on the north of the town, was very 
like the Grecian seat of the Muses ; and periiaftt 
.be knew, that Opitz, one of the earliest modern 
poets of Germany, had been called *' the Swan dT 
rthe Bober.*' Accordingly^ the hillock was bapti^ 
zed Mount Helicon, ijmd a temple was erected on 
it, and dedicated, not to the Muses, but Frbdb^ 
RICH Dem Einzigex, (Frederick the Unique.) 
It was gratifying to a Scotchman to find the work% 
and hear the praises, of Sir. Walter Scott, even in 
this retired comer. All over Germany, his name 
is, to a countryman, almost a letter of introduotioii. 
The neighbourhood abounds with mineral wa* 
ters, which, added to the beauty of the scenery^^ 
itting into the villages in summer and autumn 
numbers of visitors, from whom the inhabitants 
gain some money, and learn some bad customs* 
There is on^ spring so impregnated with oxygen^ 
that the common people crowd to it on Sundays, 
to intoxicate themselves cheaply. Warmbrunn, 
however, whose springs are hot, is the most cele^ 
lirated of the SUesian baths, and is particularly fiei* 
Inous for its good effects in gout and rheumatiani. 
The company that frequ^its it is of a lower class 
than that which enjoys voluptuous idleness at To^ 
plitz and Carlsbad ; but they ape all the follies of 
their betters. The changeableness of the atmo. 
sphere, and the inconstancy of the weather in the 
neighbourhood of the mountains, oppose them- 
selves to the heiding influence of the waters ; Mid 
it is law at Warmbrunn,. that all sfilutations, even 
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to ladies, shall be ndde, not by nncoirering, but 
by raiskig the hand to the hat a la mUUmire, 

Although ^e hdiabitants of some of the snr- 
ronndhig villages are supported by making somI 
cutting glass, and by a number of extensire die^ 
mical mani^ctoriesy the principal employm^ii of 
the p^nktion is^ aftar agricnhiure, the preparation 
•of fkx and yam, and the weaTing of Imen. The 
4sml is not so fertile as in the plainq whidi snr- 
Toand Breslan ; and the inconstancy of the climate 
frequently doubles ihe labour and expenditmro of 
the agriculturist. The whole country is expesed 
to two enemies^ sudden and Tiotent riiowers of 
rainy md destmctiTe tfannder-storms. The former 
-Bre called by the country people WMeidnmehei, 
or breakings of the clouds ^ and a peasant explain^' 
ed their production, with great smiplioi^, in the 
fi^owing way : He eonceifed that the 4^ouds were 
a sort of ^in bags, just strong enough to contain 
the rain, and that all went on well so long as they 
€o«ted about freely in ihe air; hut that, when the 
trind drove them against the sides or summits of 
the momitains, the bag burst, and the rain de#- 
«ended in a deluge. , The hypothesis is fuite 9$ 
scientific as Strepsiades^s theory of thunder. Thes^ 
rains are never of long continuance, but they ib 
'incalcidable damage. From the natm*e of the ceuni- 
try, the greater part of the cuhavated gromids lies 
along slopes more or less steep. In spring, after 
the fields have been sown, a Wolhefwrweh often 
sweeps away soil and seed together. In summer, 
^wfaen the grain is considerably above ground, the 
torrent from the clouds, by carrying away the 
earth, leaves its roots bare, or drowns it in mud. 
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rThundeF>8tof ms are equally frequent ond destruc- 
tive. In the end of Apnl and beginning of May, 
it thundered daily for three weeks together. All 
the bouses In the villages are built of wood, and 
the roofing consists of thin pieces of the same ma- 
terialy nailed upon each other like slates. Even 
the upper part of the church towers, which are 
most exposed to lightning, are uniformly of wood. 
.The consequence is, tbftt in this part of Silesia, 
there is scarcely a village or a church which has 
not been set on fire by lightning, and many of 
them have had this misfortune oftener than once. 
In the towns, as well as in the country, all who 
can afford the expense arm their houses with con- 
diu^ors, and the frequency of the practice shows 
the greatness of the danger. So certain is it held, 
that the lightning will produce a conflagratioa 
somewhere, that the moment the storm commen* 
ces, the persons who have charge of l^e fire-en- 
•gines must repair to their posts, and be in readi- 
'Uess to act. A Protestant clergyman of Hirsch- 
berg was killed in his pulpit. A thunder-storm 
burst over the town, <m a Sunday, while he was 
fM'eaching ; the top of the pulpit was suspended 
from the ceiling of the church by an iron chain ; 
the lightning struck the spire, penetrated the roof 
and descended along the chain. The wig of the 
4)ld man, who was continuing his discourse unr 
•ftisturbed, was seen in a blaze ; he raised his hands 
to his head, gave a convulsive start, and sunk dead 
in his pulpit. The livid traces of the lightning are 
still visible on the stone bannister of the pulpit stair, 
which it split in making its way to the pavement* 
The Zacken, an impetuous and romantic tor- 
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rent, which descends from the western put of the 
mountains to join the B<^r at Hirschheig, some" 
times presents a ph^iomenon, of which the Sile« 
fiian natoralists Imve as yet given no satisiactoiy 
explanation. Its waters suddenly disappear, and 
always at«ome distance from its source ; the chan* 
nel remains dry, except where irregularities in the 
hottom detain a portion of l^e water motionless 
in pools, or tiie stream remains tranqml behind 
mill-demis. The period of the absence of the ri- 
ver varies from one ta four hours ; it is then ob- 
served to rise, at first, imperceptibly ; but speed** 
ily it regatiiers its usiwl strength — ^fiUs its chan- 
nel — ^thunders down its faHs— >overfiows the miU- 
dams — and hastens on to the Bober, as impetuous 
and ndsy as it was three hours before. The cause 
of the phenomenon cannot be at the sources of the 
tiver ; for, on the last occasion on which it was ob- 
served, it began only beyond Petersdorf, a village 
not more than five miles above Hirschberg ; the 
mill of Marienthal, which lies much nearer the 
source of the Zacken,'never stopped for a moment^ 
while from Petersdorf to the Bober, the diannel 
was dry. As it always happ^s in December or 
March, the explmation generally given is, that its 
course is stopped by frost. This is impossible ; 
frost would act much more vigorously on the shal- 
low marshes, high up on the mountains, from 
which theTiver springs, than on the large and im - 
petnous stream at a much lower elevation. Be- 
sides, on the day the phenomenon happened, the 
^ermometer was only-^2^ of Reaumur, while, 
during the two preceding months, it had varied 
from — 5^ to — 12^, without any change being 



ofa(KtTi»d in the nver, Moreo?)ei^ if firost c^d g» 

suddenly stop a fuU iDi|>etiioiis tonrenV iuid em» 

suddenly let it loDse agab^ itfiber an bour « inter- 

rnpttM^ k eertaialy would not tipaie the raudl and 

i^haHow bro^cs which aie its hiimble tribntaries ;, 

yet, while the Zacken is gone, /these brooks keq^ 

leaping down into his desi^rted channel wit^ their 

cnstomary liveliness* Another hypothesis is, thi^ 

in some narrow part of the chan&eli. a mass ^ 

snow falls down into the bed, and, dams np the 

rireri tiU his impetnb»ty wa^ies it away. But 

tiiese Siiesian avalandies are gratnitons creatim^s* 

Though the mountains were covered with snow, 

iihare was none in the valleys, in which alone the 

phenomenon ocenrred* Again, sndh an interrup-^ 

tion would have produced, in a few minutes, an. 

immdation of the thet above the point at whicb. 

it hi^pened, or would have forced the river into 

M new channel ; but lihere was no trace of either. 

Hie banks, likewise, of the Zacten, 6y&a where 

ins chaimel is most confined^ scarcely rendei: such 

a thii^ possible. They are either so low, that 

snow, when it has once fallen, will^lie tranquil till 

it dksolves ; or they are so precipitous, tbat no 

mowcan rest upon them at all ; or they are dark* 

6ned by andent pines, whose uittbre)laf*like 

branches receive the feathery shower, without ever 

allowing it to reach the ground, and throw it off» 

in sivery dust, at every bret^ of wmd that 

blows. In tiie midcU^ of June I walked through 

the forests winch hang over the fall of the Z'ack- 

erie, and the course of the Zacken, beneath a ca« 

Aopy of snow, resting on the branches above, while 

Ti^ets and wood-hyacinths weve blossoming rich* 
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)y hA6w^ Tbe lafeest hyp<^tibB8«s takes it for 
granted, that wbeBever an intermption of the ri*> 
ver of this kind takes plae^, some abyss has open- 
ed in some part of its cbapnel ; that into this gulf 
its waters p<yitr themselves, till it is either filled, or 
the apertore is stopped by the blocks of granite 
ivbich the torrent hnris down along with it ; that 
h then flows oner the apertiae which, for a couple 
of hours, it had flowed tnlp, and continues its 
Ittual course. This is giving much too literal a 
meanmgto ** the thirsty^sith ; ' these subterranean 
drmycards, and unknown throats in the rocky 
channel, are altogether gratuitous. It is not here^ 
as in Cannola, where we see them, with our own 
eyes, swallbwii^ up whole rivers ; here we have 
granite ttid basalt to deal with, instead of porous 
cakareous rook. When geologists take " natural 
convulsions" into their bands, science is sure to be 
still more mortally convulsedi A part of the ri* 
▼er, called the Sekwarze Wct^f has even been 
pointed out as the spot through whose bottom the. 
thirsty spixhs of the Rieseugebirge suck in the 
WtMi^ of the Zaeken. Now, the Schwarze Woa 
is, no douh«,a very u^y, deep, dayk, dismal pool^ 
in which even the river seems to stand stilly for a 
moment, eddying back in horror from the gloomy 
walls above Jum ; but there is nothing whatever 
about it to inake any one believe that there is a 
funnel below ; and why should this funnel open 
only now and then, and open only in winter ?* 

r « Tlie reeorded instances of the disappearance of the Zack- 
•D are the following : — 

1703, March 17, firom 6 to9 A. M. 

1746, Mar^h t^ not observed* 
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Though the Schneekoppe rises to the height of 
4900 feet, the ascent is by no means dij£cult ex^ 
cept towards the very snmmit. To climb it from 
Hirschberg, and rettim, would be no oveipower-* 
ing day's work ; but, as the natives would esteem 
it barbarism not to be on the top when the smi 
rises, the night is commonly spent in a baude^ or 
hut, very near the summit of the mountain. The 
scenery round the bottom is extremely wild aii4 
romantic. The prospect below, as, at every new 
^cent, you look back on the vale of Hirschbarg^ 
with its numerous green heights, scattered villages^ 
and laughing fields, is delicious ; but still there u} 
a want of imposing masses of water, though tbei^ 
is no want of rietpid and cheerful rivulets. On a 
scanty and bold projection of the rock stands the 
ruins of the Kienast, so separated on all sides from 
the body of the mountain by precipitous dells, ex-^ 
cept where a narrow ledge on the south, connects 
rt with the hill, that the raising of a single draw« 
bridge must have rendered it utterly inaccessible* 
Bnough of the outer wall still remains, to pre- 
serve the memory of the fair Cunigunda, equally 
celebrated for her charms and her cruelty* She 
was the daughter and heiress* of the Icurd of the 



1773, March 19, from 5 to 9 A. H. 

1785, Dec. 3, three hours. 

1797, March 13, from 4 to 6 a. m. 

1797, March 19, iiom 5 to 7 A. M. 

1810, Dec 10, from Q\ to 7i a. m. 
It must not be supposed that these are the only occasions 
on which the phenomenon has presented itself, or that the 
iirst of them was the earliest ; but they are the only instan- 
ces of which any account has been preserved. 
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^ienast, anil the most blooming of Silealan beiii* 
'ties. Her wealth tuid cbarmB fttlncted crowds of 
'kDightly wooers to her &ther's castle ; but the 
maiden, like aaother Camilla, was entirely devo- 
ted to the boieterons exercise of the chase, in 
which abe excelled many of her raitora ; ahe would 
JiM«n to no tale of lore, and dreaded marriage as 
she did a priaoD. At length, to free heraelf from 
^t inportmiitiea, she made a solemn tow never to 
^Te ner hand but to the knight who Hhoold ride 
'round the castle on t^e onter wall. Now, this 
■wall is net only too narrow to fomiah a secure or 
'pleaaing promenade in any .drcnmstancea, bat, 
throaghont nearly its whole com^e, it runs along 
;the very brink of hideous precipices, and in one 
place hangs over a frightful «byss, which, till this 
day, bears the name of Hell. The samher of the 
lady's lovers rapidly diminished. The more pru- 
dent wisely considered, that the prize was not 
worth the risk ; the vain proposed themselves t» 
'the trial, in the hope that their presence would 
tDollify Cunigunda's heart, and procure a dispetb- 
'sation from the hard condition ; but the mountain- 
beauty was proof against all arts, and, when the 
moment of danger came, the conrage of the snitor 
'generally gave way. History has not recorded 
-the precise number of those who actually inade 
the attempt ; it is only certain, that every one of 
them broke his neck, (aa he well deserv 
the lady lived on in her wild and virgin 
dence. At length, a young and handson 
i^peared at the castle gate, and request 
-admitted to the presence of its mistresE 
■might try his fortune. Cvnigunda recei 
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floid her hour was come ; his manly beamty^ tte 
comrtesy of his behaYiouff and his noble sptri^ 
made her repeat, for the first time, of ihe jirice 
which she had set upon her hand. Having receir 
vedf m presence oi the inmates of the casde^ her 
promise to become his brtde, if he should return 
in safety from the trial, he rode forth to the wa^ 
accompanied by the tears and wishes of the re* 
pentant beauty, hk a short time, a about komk tiie 
menials aunonnced that the adrenture had hHi^ 
achiered ; and Cufugunda, exulting that she waa 
conquered, hastened into the colut^ whiCh the 
.triumphant knight was just entering, to meet his 
ardent caresses* But the knight stood aloof^ 
gloomy and severe. *^ I can daim you,** said he;; 
** but I am come, and I have risked my Ufe^ not 
'to win your hand, but to humble your pride, juofd 
|>uQish your barbarity^'— and ih^^rapon he read 
W a mursh lecture on the cruelty and arrogance 
of her conduct towards her suitors. The spbit Af 
chivalry weeps at recording, that he finished his 
oration by giving the astonished beauty a box am 
the ear, ^irung into Ins saddle, and gaU<^)ed forth 
irom the gate. It was the Landgrave Albert cf 
Thuringia, afaready a married man, and who had 
long trained his fovourite steed to this perilona 
exercise. The memory of the ulterior fiite of Ci^ 
nigunda has not survived. 

Such traditions, and especially the exploits of 
the mischievous spirit Number-Nip (^RSbez(M^y^ 

* This perished spirit, so well known from our nurserjr 
tales, has left behind him a very uncertain character. Hie 
legends still preserved among the inhabitants of the moan- 
tain valleys, sometimes iepresent lam a^ the most good^MiK 
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.wbo has disappeared from tb^ M onntaiiis of the 
Giant since a cliapel waa built on the Schnee- 

(tared of spirits, and sometimes as taking delight io nothing 
but doing mischief. He stood out for a short space, after 
^e erection of a chapel on the summit of his mountain, in 
idle end df the seventeenth century, but the first time that 
mass was performed in it was the signal for his departures 
•Though he never re-appeared himself, his hosts of tiny 
subjects, loath to quit their ancient abodes, lingered long 
l)ehmd him, till bad usage, about fifty years ago, drove 
them away. They employed themselves, in the bowels of 
the mountain, in manufacturing all sorts of household 
.Hfirriailgj which they reafUly gave, or lent out, to the neigb- 
bouring villagers^ on receiving a small meat-offering and 
drink-offering in return. The daughter of a villager was 
•bout to be married. Her father went up to '' Rii^zahrs 
HabitatioDy'* a collection of huge granite bkeks tossed 
tDgetber in wild confusion, and requested the spirits to 
famish the bridegroom's house, and lend him the neces- 
saiy dishes and utensils for the wedding festival. His 
prayer was gruited, with the condition that, on the mar« 
riage night, he would place a fixed portion of the marriage 
•upper on a rock which was pointed out to him, and return 
the spits, and knives, and forks, next day. The spirits 
kept their word, but the niggardly churl Inroke his ; he ate 
up the supper, and retairited the dishes. The spirits then 
finally resolved to desert for ever so ungrateful a people. 
In the eottxse of the following night, these little, kindly 
ciMtiires, not one of them more than a foot and a half 
high, were seen marching in long array, tturough the 
standing com, which, next morning, scarcely seemed to 
^ve been touched, and they are supposed to have joined 
their old master in some region more friendly to superna- 
tural spirits, and more grateful for supernatural assistance. 
. This matter, trifling as it is, furnishes an amusing in- 
ftanoe of the <rf>stinacy with which men who pretend to 
teaming will sometimes write downright nonsense, and of 
the huge interval that separates artificial erudition from 
f traigbt-forward deamess of intellect* A disputed text m 
Virgil or Homer could not Jhave produced more various 

2l 
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koppe, tlioiigh ^s pulpit aad garden litU) rcoiMli^ 
coannonly while away the hours of night amoBg 
the twenty or thirty wanderers who assemble at 
evening from different parts of the monntain's, ih 
the Hempelsbaudey to start, long before the smi^ 
for the rest of the ascents There are no conFe- 
nienoes for sleeping in the rude chaiHy and even 
Tery few for eating and drinking ; bat company 
dispels fatigue, and those who have some fore- 
thought load their guides with the necessaries of 

fesdings, than the naine of Uiia amusing goblin hat done; 
fits name, RiihezaMy means just Tum^numiber* Out 
translator of the legends concerning him was, therefore^ 
perfectly right in caUing him NuMBEa-NiF, although ho 
mverted the position of the elements of the original com* 
ponnd ; and die first tale in his adleetion gires the tme^ 
popular, legendary origin of the name, an origin just as 
authentic as the existence of the spirit liimsdfy-i4md hi 
tids lies the fictitious fitaess of the tradition. But erudit« 
Geraians, though they allow that the appellation, as it 
stands, means Turaip.number, inrist on i«0fefH^1t to n 
dassical origin, or finding in it some disguise of « fi)feiga 
phrase. One maintains, that HvibezdfU is « cormptioa o^ 
Rietenzahl^ (Giant-number,) and peoples the Sdmeekopptt 
with whole legions of OolUths. A seoood, adopting tho 
giants, supposes, that the Silesian boofs^ at * tune whtm 
they could neither read nor write, called the npiilt CHaBt<i 
number, because they believed him to have piled >tbelf 
mountains upon each other, at the giants did PeUon M 
Os9a to storm Olympus, Excellent ! The third, likewise, is 
both gigantesque and classical. Acoording to him, llie name 
is merely a corruption of Mies Bncdad^ the Giant ESneO'i 
ladus. Better stiU ! A fourth rune away to iVanee, to find 
the origin of the pure German name of a German hdl:^goblin« 
and is quite sure that HUbezaht is only a cormpdon ori 
Boi des ValUes, Best of all ! Somebody or other has very 
justly remarked, that there are things so dose to a man*« 
•yes that he cannot see them. 
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}ife. On tfak ooeasio% » oonaiderdUe part of the 
IBOtley assemblage consiBted of Bniac^en ; they 
nreie extremely sodaUe, and smig thdr soi^ aU 
liigbt loi^y nesdy four thovsand feet abeire the 
pUuiy with infinite glee. About two o'ck>ck in the 
morning the woid was giyen to move^ and twen« 
ly minntee^ easy ascent placed the whole party^ 
not on the snmmit of the monntain, Imt on the 
top of the hmg ridge» four thonsand four hnndred 
feet in elevation^ on which Ins steep and pyramid 
dfl summit rests as on a base. The most troableo 
fome thing in the ascent is, the quantity of thick* 
ly tangled knieholz or krummhola^ knee-wood or 
CJTOoked-woody whidi covers the sides of the Rie* 
sengebirge, as it does so many of the Styriaii 
mountains* It is a q)ecies of fir ; but, instead of 
gromag upr^ty it cre^is along the grooadi in 
which most cl its branches fix themselTeS) and ve^ 
getate Wse new roots. Some of them, howeter, 
grow upwards, but extremely stunted, seldom 
teaching the height of ten feet. It dimhiishes in 
quantity as the elevation inoreases, and the long 
ridge of the chain wears, in general, no otb«r 
coYeriog than scattered fragments or decomposed 
portions of its own rock. Some of these fragments 
of granite are of great sine ; one of the Ihiisteine 
is a solid mass fifry feet high. The proper sum' 
piit itself is equally bare, and much steeper than 
the lower part of the mountain. It rises, in a 
somewhat pyramidal form, between fire and six 
hundred feet above its elevated base. The ase^it 
is te^uing, for the loose stones, over which yon 
must mount, are perpetually giving way beneath 
your feet. The nunmit is not broad, and th9 
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greater part of it is occupied by a small chapel^ 
in which mass is performed thrice a-year. As the 
chapel is never open bat on these occasions, it af- 
fords no shelter to the traveller amid the drizzling 
vapoors, and passing snow-showers which so fre- 
qnently visit the Schneekoppe, even in the heat 
of summer; bat it protected us against a bitted 
north-west wind, by receiving us under its lee* 
ward side, just as the first faint strokes of light 
were beginning to glimmer over the far-distant 
Carpathians. When, at length, the sun himself 
came forth, the Grerman wanderers displayed axt 
example of that enthusiastic feeling which di8tin-< 
gnishes their countrymen. There happened to be 
an old clergyman in the company. The rising orb 
had no sooner burst upon us, illuminating first 
our mountain pinnacle, and then lighting up the: 
Bohemian summits to the south, ** like gems upon 
the brow of night," than he took off his hat, and 
saying, << My children, let us praise the God of 
nature," began to sing one of Luther's psalms. 
The others joined him with much devotion ; even* 
the Burschen behaved with greater gravity than 
might have been expected. 

At such an elevation, and with, on one side, 9t 
least, a comparatively open country, the prospect 
is necessarily extensive ; but it is likewise very 
varied in its character. The rich, the cultivated, 
and populous scenery is on the north, towards Si* 
lesia ; on the south, towards Bohemia, all is sub- 
lime and terrific. In this direction, the side of the 
mountain yawns at once into an irregular rocky 
abjrss, formed of the Riesengrund and ^t^pen- 
grundy which presents an almost p^rpendicolair 
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descent oC two tboosaDd feet. Behind, the pro8« 
l^t is filled up with imposing masses of monn- 
fUtn and precipices ; and here and there some of 
t^e small Bohemian towns are indistinctly seen 
tiyrotigfa the intersecting valleys. To the west, 
likewise, the view consists principally of motm* 
tains ; bnt on the north, the most beautiful and 
fertile part of Silesia, from Hirschberg to the 
Oder, is spread out like a map. Even Breslau is 
said to be sometimes visible ; and it is not its dis<* 
tance thnt can place it beyond the eye ; for, in a 
right line, it cannot be more than forty-five miles' 
from the Schneekoppe ; but it lies in a low level 
country, and is coi^ounded willi the plain. 

The descent i^ng the eastern slope of tbe^ 
mountain to Schmiedeb^g is more easy and gra-^ 
dual than on the opposite side. The cimntry still 
continues rich and populous. Scfamiedeberg and 
Landshut are smalls towns than Hirschberg, and 
are languishing under the same decay of manu- 
fiictures. Landshut is close upon the Bohemian 
frontier, and just bey<md l^e confine are the rock» 
of Adersbach. They are apparently the remains 
of a mountain of sandstone, which has been split 
itt all diitections, and much of its matter eiuieF 
decomposed, or washed away by water, so that 
yoii can hterally walk dirough its interior^ as if 
Ifar^iugh the streets of a city. It is on a much 
larger scale than the rocks of the Saxon Switzer* 
land, and its masses do not so uniformly exhibit 
iraces of the action of water ; for, though the edges 
are sometimes romid, they are as of^ perfbctly 
ilharp and angular. The alleys which lead through 
the mountain vary extremely in width ; in some 
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parts tb^y are so narrow that it is difficult to pasd: 
through them ; in others they form spaeions walks; 
or swell oat into ample courts. In general, they, 
are open above, the mountain being separated to 
;ts very summit ; but this is not universally tbe- 
case, for sometimes the rocky sides gradually ap- 
proach as they ascend, and meet above in an an- 
gle. At one place, a rivulet which flows along the 
summit rushes down through an aperture into the 
bowels of the mass, and forms, in its interiot*, a: 
very brisk and noisy cascade. The walls of rock, 
themselves which line these natural streets seldom 
present any extent of unbroken surface ; they are 
always split by secondary apertures, which are 
much more numerous below than towards the top 
•*— seldom run up through the whole extent of the 
i^ck, and commonly terminate in an acute angle*. 
In the outskirts of the whole are some insidated 
masses of singular forms. The most remarkable 
goes under the name of the Ztickerhut, or Sugar- 
loaf, but it is inverted. It stands alone on tbe plain, 
at some distance from the main body of the rocks. 
Where it springs from the ground, it is very nar^ 
row ; but, as it rises, which it does to a height o£ 
about sixty feet, it regularly increases in breadtb^ 
presenting precisely the appearance of a hugie 
cone placed oxn, its apex. The pool of water in 
which it stands was formed by the curiosity of 
some strangers who dug round its base, to ascer- 
tain whether it still continued to diminish und^ 
ground, and how deep it was set in the earth. 
They had not gone far, when they met with the 
solid sandstone rock below, of which this mass ia 
merely a projection. 
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The whold extent of this rocky wilderness is 
folly four miles in length, but not more than two 
in breadth. It is, in fact, a brancli of the sand- 
stone ridge which mns up into the county of 
Glatz; and the nearer yon approach the main body" 
of the chain, from which this is, as it were, an off- 
shoot, the more compact does the rock become ; 
one alley terminates after another, and at last 
there remmns only the solid impenetrable moun- 
tain, with its dark covering of firs. Few of the 
bouses, if the regular walls which ran alcmg these* 
alleys may be so termed, are more than 100 feet 
bigb. All the theories which have been started 
to explain the origin of the phenomenon termi- 
nate in this, that water has gradually washed away 
the softer paits of the rock. This supposes a very 
strangely heterogeneous rock ; because that softei^ 
substance, whatever it may have been, must have 
constituted great part of the whole, and must have 
been dispersed through it in irregular masses ; for 
all the innumerable triangular apertures in the 
walls, broad below, and terminating in a point 
Idbove, not penetrating deep into the rock, nor 
splitting it to its very summit, must have been fill- 
ed with this more yielding substance. There i^ 
no reason to believe that the rock was not entire"^ 
ly homogeneous ; and the soil in the different pas- 
Si^;es is a deposition of sand, evidently from the 
main body of the mountain. Then comes the dif- 
ficulty, why certain parts should have been wash- 
ed away, and others spared ? The sharp, angular 
edges of the different masses, likewise, are not 
easily reconciled with the action of the water with 
which they must have been so long in contact. 

6 
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. Proceediiigeastwiii^^ovAiiertbaibhtoGUtz^ 
ike capital of the fertile $nd beauiUul coimty to 
which it gives its name^ yoa still continue, for some 
miles, in Bohemia,iuidit is impossible not to remark 
the great difference between the population on the 
Austrian side» and that on the Prussian side of tba 
frontier. Hitherto, sofar as you have come in Lower 
Silesia» all has been industry and activity ; youiiaYe 
scarcely arrived at Adersbach, when idleness and 
beggary surround y<m in a thousand forms. The 
countiy is ddidons. Brannau, the only BohemiaiK 
town through which I passed, lies in a lovely plam,. 
offering every thing to snpj^v the wanter of men» 
and running up, on all sides, into somantic, wood^ 
ed platforms^ which present a great deal to gratify 
their taste ; but the population seemed to be iil-» 
terly smvk in poverty, ignorance, and siq>erBtitiaa< 
Mendicity crowds up<m you with as much £re^ 
quency and importunacy as in the States of the 
Churcn ; the people sing hjrmns to the Virgin^ and 
will beg rath^ than work. The be^^ary dimis 
aishes, hot unibrtuaately the igpnoranoe and aa* 
perstition still continue, aft^ yea have re^enteiefl 
the Prussian dominions at Witnsohelbni^. Und^ 
Catholic Austria, every mode of oppression. and 
dis^uragement waa practised ag^unat the Silesian 
Protestants, Though in many places. they :weD^ 
the more numerous party, it was esteemada gresl 
' boon that they were allowed to have sixcbancfacs 
in the whale> provincQ%,,^When Protestant Feeder 
rick conquered it, and made good bis ppsaeasieo 
by seven years of the most wmiderfid eooertiote 
th4t ever monarch put forA, he placed both par-* 
tie? on the same footivg s and* .where Catholicv 

8 
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iviere then numerous, they hare not dittiiniabed* 
At Albemdorf^ a village between Wiinsebelbiirg 
and Gktz, I was aasnred that at least sixty thou-) 
sand (nlgrims repair to it annually to pray in it& 
gaudy, gimcrack chmrh, and to meditate up an 
eminence, along the slope of which some fool <n: 
another has built a crowd of small chapels, in exact 
imitation, as these poor people most conscientiously 
}y beKere, of Mount Calvary. Their roads are im- 
passable ; but at every half mile a Virgin is stndc* 
upon a tree. One was adorned with an inscrip- 
tion whidi hailed her as ^^ The true Lily of the 
Htdy Trinity, and the Blooming Rose of Celes- 
tial Voluptuousness T'* 

Hie long journey from Glatz, through Upper 
Silesia, to Cracow, presents little that is inte- 
resting. The nearer one approaches to the fron< 
tiers of Poland, the farther he recedes from the 
industry and intelligence of the pure German por-^ 
tions of the province ; instead of Saxon activity^ 
and liveliness, he encounters Polish misery and 
servility. Till the middle of the twelfth century^ 
Silesia formed an integral part of Poland ; and it 
has received all its arts and industry from Germam 
Zionists. It is the same thing in Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania, and ibe Bannat; the most flourishingt 
spots are uniformly those which, for centuries, have: 
been the abodes of German settlers. Their intro- 
ductmn into SSilesia was a bold experiment. The 
province had already become an appanage of a 

* Sey gegriUset ! Du wahres Lilchen 
Oer heUigen Dreyfaltigkeit ! 
Sey gegrtlmet ! Du bltihende Rose 
,I>er hiomiUschfBn Wollusibarkeit I' 
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y«mig6T binndi iDf the sovere^ fiuvyy of i\>laiid ; 
^odifikMM^ one •€ tfar^ sons anMHig whmD k waa 
divided on llie denth of their comnon fiitheiv te^ 
«eiv!ed Breslau, and the greater port of what nour^ 
fonm Middle Silesia. Knowii^ tiiat his relation' 
Ml the Polish throne entertained designs again^ 
Silesia, and believing that, in case of so nncqial a 
9tttiggle>*he conM not repose cenfidenee inhis Si«- 
lesian snbjeets, whom time and cnstun^ ii4th att 
ti» deetHTooted prejudices wfaidi they gederate,. 
had tied to llie Polnh crawiv he adopted the ez*-i 
pedient of miziag his natoral bom subjects/ witb 
foteigners who should gradnally acquire thi^ pre^ 
dominance, and, having no natwal attaehm^t to 
liie power idiidi he dreaded, wosdd defend with 
ifigoar the goremment that had finrcratred thdr sel^ 
tlement, and protected thdr b^ant establishmenta. 
To 1^ fetors of the pioos Bodislaos, in the dark^ 
est period of 1^ twdfthcencmy, Silesia is inddbt** 
6d for its eahnre. These German colonists broagiift 
almig with them their natimnl industry, and the 
vn^ments of sach arts as they themselves kftew*: 
Tbey w^re governed fcy G^erman laws ; the fltf«R 
lishing conditi(mto whidi llimcommnaities speed-i 
9y rdsed themselves, in cMnpaiisoa with the rtet 
of the comtry, extended at onee. their infaenco 
and their nnmbera. Favooredbythefre(|Qent4aaii*' 
tests widi the crown of Bc^mia, and, still m<Nw, 
hy the ^sputed rigbtsy or rather claims, of Bolie-i 
mia an4 Hungary, they §^nui»ally made their poo^ 
pie and their language trinoiphant, in the^greatest 
part of this fertile and beautiful province. 

Cracow neither requires nor deserves |uiy detail- 
ed description. The ancient and magnificent capi- 
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tal of the Pdkh nnonarcbs now comidts of pieces 
witboiit inhabitants, and iikhidi^itantB withont bread ; 
and only llie improbable event of the restoration 
of Poland will relieTe it from the desolation thai 
reigns in Ha streets, and the misery that pines wtth^ 
in its hottses. The liberators of Enrope^ too jeal^ 
cms of each other to allow any one of themselves? 
to retain a <aty which, as a frontier position, would 
have been of so mnch valne, performed the fet'ce 
«f erecting it into a free town. CraeoW, deprived 
of every onl^t to industry, and every source of 
revenue, was left to bear the expenses cf a govern*'' 
inent and an university. Downed by ha: lugh pro^ 
lectors with a few ttiiles i^ tetritwy, and some 
huncfreds of beggared peasants^ Ae was married 
to penury and annibasdon. llie 8en8U>le among' 
lier oitiitens are by no means proud of Aeir use^ 
less independence ; and even the senators break 
jokes wiw mehou^y bitterness <m tibeir mendi^ 
€ant republic; There vte neither arts n<nr BMmu-* 
lectures $ the surroundbg country is abundantlf 
ihiitftil, but ^e peasantry who cultivate it have my 

SMt of enteiprise, and no stimulus to exertion* 
ospot in Europe can present a more squalid nM 
sitf population ihm thai which basks in^e sun hi 
ike public places of Craeow on a market^y. 
Twelve thousand of 1^ inhalntants are Jews$ 
Aeyaresimk still lower than the peasantry in un«» 
cleanliness and misery, and appear to be still less: 
sensible to it. The fMVt of the dty which they 
hf^hit is scarcely approachable ; two or three fa- 
milies, men, women, and children, pigs, dogs, and 
pottltfy, wallow togeth^ in the mire of some (Sick- 
ening and low*roofed hovel. The Poles complam 
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of them as one great cause of the rapid d^cay of 
)the city. They say that the Jews have gotten inta 
their hands all the trade that remains to it ; for,; 
purchasing cheaply hy the practice of rascally artsf. 
and living in a manner which scarcely requires ex» 
penditure, they undersell their Christian compe-^^ 
titers. The palace of the kings of Poland is itself* 
a picture of die vicissitudes of the state. Onee in-« 
hahited hy the Casimirs, the Sigismunds, and tha 
Sohieskis, it is now the abode of tattered paupers^ 
and even these are principally dependent on ca^i 
sual revenues for the pittance which merely sup- 
ports life. 

^ Adjoining the palace is the cathedral^ in whicb 
the Polish monarchs were wont to be crowned and' 
buried. In its general style it may be called Go-r 
thicy but the subordinate ornaments aim at the ar- 
chitecture of the south. The altars are so cum* 
bered with pillars^ and the columns which separate 
the nave from the aisles are so stuck round witlb 
monuments and tablets, that the whole has a heavy 
and confused appearance. Nearly all the oma-^ 
Qients, libewisey are formed of a black marble^* 
which is found in abundance in the neighbourhood 
tf Cracow, and has been lavishly consumed in lt» 
lurches ; its gloomy hue coiitrasts strangely with; 
^le brilliantly gilded saints who are crowded into' 
•very comer. The architectural effect of the km^ 
and ample nave is spoiled by the gorgeous tomb* 
and altar of St Stanislaus, which entirely divide^ 
it, and seem to be the abrupt termination of the 
ehurdi. On the altar lies the body of the saint» 
contained in a coffin of massive silver, six feet 
long, which is supported by four female figorea,, 
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idkmt b&lf the siase of llie life, iasluobed iftdie flane 
aietaL A number of tall diver eandelabras are 
twiged hefare it ; and on high is suspended a large 
lamp, eqoaBy sacred and cosd^. If the man &i 
BOt des(9*ve all this for his lirtnes, he^ at kast^ 
uimted it by Us miracles ; for he is one of the few 
aainta in the calendar who have gone the length qf 
mismg the dead, (but he did it for the protection 
of church-property,) and die story is woriced in re^ 
lief on htt silver coffin. His death was tn^cal; 
and the dronmstanoes whidi led to it were, ac- 
cording to the story, somewhat out of the way. Si 
8tannlaiis was bishq> of Cracow, under Bokslaus 
II., towards the end of the eleventh centmy. Bo- 
leslaus was a headsfrong and quarrelsome prince, 
and Bfexi% Ins whole reign in wars with his neighs 
bottnu He had kept hu lurmy in the field seven 
yeais ; and the ladies at home, esteeming this long 
4eaertion by their husbands a virtual annulling c^ 
all matiimcmkLl obligations, selected new comp»« 
ttons from among thmt very slaves. The aiithor* 
ky of the king cimld not detain his warri<Mt « n^o*^ 
ment Imiger ; they hastocied home, and exacted a* 
bloody v«i|;eance from the faithless hk ones, m 
well as from their imprudent mates. BolesHttts' 
Mlowed, breathing wrath against ^ knights 'vrikoi 
iMid abahd^ed him in the field, mid the li^es whiiy 
liad oecarfoned their desertion. He beheaded er 
hanged a eonsidenible number of both, and con* 
deimied ihe women whom he spared to iiackle 
dogs, as a symbol of the unnatural conx^idon whidi^ 
they had formed' with their menials. The good 
bishop could endure neither llie bloodshed, nor 
this unchristian sort of wet-nursing ; he rbprimand^ 

m2 
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^ the tmmardi for hia lavi^ew ertieltieft/ alid tie 
^resistance of the priest coily inflamed the rough 
A^anior. The bishop, strong in his apostojiical 
idignity, excommunicated ihe king, and refused 
Jiim admittance to the mass, which he was perform^ 
ing in a small church still called the Staniflaua* 
Kilrche. The infuriated Boleslaus burst into thei 
^urch by force, and, with his own hand, murder-i 
ad thebidiopon the steps of the altar. ThethimderA 
pf Rome were immediately hurled against him $ 
and>, compelled, to fly from bis kingdcmi, he short-; 
)y afterwards put a period to his life in exile in 
Hungary. Stanislaus was canonized ; the woodeu 
cbi^db in which he was murdered was conrerted, 
Vy the generosity of the pious, into a respectable 
stone edifice ; and although it consisted entirely; 
^ wood when St Stanislaus fell, it so bapp^sed 
Uiai some of his blood stained the stone .wall 
which afterwards was built, and is still detoutlyi 
visited and kissed by hundreds of believing Pole8«( 
^ The cathedral is crowded with the monuments 
of Polish kings* Those of the earliw sovereigna^ 
9ro in the usual form of massy sarcophaguaesy 
wbpse sides are covered with rude sci^pture, and 
qn whose top is extended the stiff effigy ^ the de-» 
fonct, with crown, sceptre, and r^al robes. One 
sH the oldest is that of Casimir the Great, the firat^ 
aiMl» for centuries, ^e only Polish monarch who 
succeeded in remedying some of the evils which 
had rendered the kingdom an incessant scene of, 
contention and bloodshed, and had retarded ita^ 
progress in the most ordinary institutions of civi^ 
Itfe. Of the modem monuments the. most interest-^ 
ing is that of King John IIL l^bic^skii fhe Only aa 
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T^mg&y liter the crown h^d become really elective, 
who effected any thing great either for the fame or 
welfare of the country. A large pedestal of black 
marble supports a sarcophagus ; the sides of the lat-t 
ter are covered with a battle> and mUitary trophies, 
ki relief, and two Turkish prisoners lie chained in 
front of it. A pyramid rises above, bearing the busts 
ef Sobieski and his wife. The inscription records 
his exploits, and finishes with the distich. 

Ties luctus causte sunt hoe tub msnnore dausie ; 
Bex, decus Eodesis, summus honor patrie. 

Except ^e busts, the figures and trophies are 
IB^ely of plaster ; Sobiedki deserved something 
lietter. The body remained for nearly a century 
in the old vault, in which a long line of Polisb 
nonarehs had been deposited. Stanislaus fitted 
up a new vault, near the dpor of the cathedral. 
He intended it for himself and his successors, m 
the fond hq>e that with him was to commence a 
new and more happy race of sovereigns, and the 
body of Sobieski was the only one which he re- 
Bioved from the old vault. But Stanislaus himself 
was destined to close the series of Polish kings^ 
mmL his ashes to be laid in a foreign country. The 
new vault contains only three bodies, but they are 
all those of men celebrated in European history,. 
Sobieski, Kosciusko, and Poniatowsky« The last 
ef them was deposited in it by order of the Em- 
peror of Russia* The monument of Kosciusko 
was not yet finished. It will be the simplest of 
all memwials to the mighty dead, for it is mere- 
ly a huge, round, tapmng eminence of earth, arti^ 
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ficifdiy bioiiglit together. A hermit had idready 
taken ap his abode in a hove) on the ascent to 
it, to giro the stragglh^ risitor benedictions m ve^ 
tarn for farthings. 

Craeow may be considered the centre of that^^ 
singular mid revolting disease, the Wekhseh^ 
or Pliea Pohnica. It derives its name from iti^ 
iaiost prominent symptom, the entangling of the^ 
hair into a confused mass. It is generally peoe-» 
ded by violent headachs, and tingting in the ears ; 
it attacks the bones and joints, imd even the nails 
of the toes and fingers, which split longitndinally ; 
I saw such fuiTows on the nails of a person twelve 
years after his complete core. If so obstinate as 
to defy treatment, it ^ds in bMndness, deafiMsa^ 
or in the most melancholy distortions of the linohay 
and sometimes in all ^ese miseries togeth^. The 
most extraordinary part of the disease, however^ is 
its^ action on the liair. Tlie individaal hahrsbegw 
to swell at ^e root, and to exude a fiat, slkny sub* 
stance, frequently mixed with suppurated matter, 
which is the most noisome featiU^ of the malady* 
Thehr growth is, at the same thne^ more rapid, 
and their sensibility greats, than m thecr heidthyf 
state ; and^ notwithstanding the incredulity witb 
which it vras lon^ received, it is now no Imi^^or 
doab;tfal, that, where the disease has readied • 
b^h degree of malignity, not only whole manooa : 
of the hair^.but even ^ngle hairs, will < bleed il 
cut off, and that, too, wroughont their whole 
length, as well as at the root. The hairs, grow*' 
ing rapidly amidst this corrupted moisture, twist 
themselves together inextricably, and at last are 
plaited into a conAised^ clotted, disgusting^^lpokiBg 
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mafw. Very frequently they twist themselves into 
a fiiimber of separate masses like ropes, and there- 
is an instance of such a 2^cjyf growing to the length 
of fourteen feet on a lady's head, before it ccmld 
be safely cut off. Sometimes they assume other 
forms, which medical writers have distinguished 
by specific names, such as, the BirdVNest Plica, 
the Turban Plica, the Medusa-Head Plica, the 
Jjong-tailed Plica, the Chib-shaped Plica, &c. 

The hair, however, while thus suffering itself,, 
aeems to do so merely from contributing to the 
cure of the disease, by being the channel througk 
whidi the corrupted matter is carried off from the 
body. From the moment that the hair begins to 
entangle itself, the preceding symptoms always 
diminish, and frequently disappear entirely ; and 
the patient is comparatively well, except that be 
must submit to the inconvenience of bearing abouC 
with him this disgusting head-piece. Accordingly,' 
where there is reason to suspect that a Weichsel^ 
zcpfw forming itoelf, medical means are common-* 
}y used to further its outbreaking on the head, as 
the natural progress, and only true cure of the 
disease. Among the peasants, the same object 
is pursued by increased filth and carelessness, and 
•wn by soaking the hair with oil or rancid but^ 
ter. After the hair has continued to grow thua 
tangled and noisome for a period, which is in no 
case fixed, it gradually becomes dry ; healthy hairs 
begin to grow up under the plica, and, at last, 
^' push it from its stool." In the process of sepa« 
ration, however, it unites itself so readily with the 
new hairs, that, if not cut off at this stage, it con- 
^ues hanging for years, an entirely foreign ap- 
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pendage to the head. There are many instancev 
of Poles who, sufi^Bg under poignant aymeiils^ 
which were, in reality, the foreronnars of an i^ 
]Nroaotung Weichsdzopfi have m vain sought aidy 
in other coontijes, from foreign physicians, an^ 
4n their retnm, ha?« found a speedy, though a 
very disagreeable cure, in iSbm breakii^ out of the 
pKca. 

But till the plica has run through all its stages^ 
and has begun of itsdf to decay, a»y attevpt to 
cut the haur is attended with the utmost dmger te 
the patient ; for it tao^ only affscts the body byv 
bringing on convulsions, aramps, distortion of tM 
Ktidbs, and frequently death, but the imprudeme^ 
has often had madness for its result ; and, in fact,- 
during the whole progress of the disease, the mind 
18^ in general, affected no less tbm the body. Yet, 
fat a long time, to cut off the hair was nie first 
step taken on the approach of the disease. People 
were naturally anxious to get rid of ito most &»• 
gnstlng symptom, and they ascr9>ed ihe mekaR 
eholy ^ects that uniformly followed, not to the 
removal of the hair, but merely to the internal 
malady, on wUch this removal had no inflnenee^ 
ind medical mm had not yet leaned that ^s wan' 
the natural outlet of the disease^ Evoii toward* 
the end of the last century, some medical writenr 
of Germany stiU maintained that the hair sbonlfl 
instantly be cut ; but the eiamf^es in which blind** 
itSBss, distortion^ death, or inanity, has been th» 
immediate consequence of ihe operalioo, are mnclr 
too numerous to allow their dieoretieid opkiioa 
any weight* The imly known cure is, to allow <^ 
hi|h- togrow tiU it begins to ri^e pure and heiMiy: 
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from the skin/ aa appearance wlndt ua^oates iImi* 
the maladf is <»rer. Tbe hair is dieii ehaved oS^ 
and ihe cure is generally complete, although th^e 
are eases in wifaoch ihe^Hsease has heen known to 
retimu The length of time during which the bead 
continnes in this state of cormption, depends em 
tirely ixi the degree ef mat%Bity ^ tbe disease. 
. Two instances of the wond^M disposition of 
the hairs ihns to intertwist the msdves with each 
other w«re mentioned to me» idiich I would nci 
haiw beUeved had I not reedived them from anBye<^ 
witness, and wodd not repeat, were not that eye* 
witness among ^ most vespectahle ckLsEcns of 
Cracow in ehuracter and rank, the historian of its 
Bile, atod a member of its senate. The first oecniu 
red in his own home* A servant was sttadced 
wsth the Weichielzqpf; at lei^th the hair began 
to rise in a healthy state fiem the head ; it was 
dialed off, and the man wore a wig. But the care 
had not be«i complete ; the mali^ speedily re« 
tamed, and the new^spdnging hairs, abeady di»^ 
eased, instead of plaiting themselves with one ano- 
th^, made their way trough the linii^ of- th# 
wig, and intertwisted tbemselTes so thoroughly 
wiui its hairs, tint it could nqt be remorvd, until 
tbe natural Inur iteelf, from whose extremity it 
depended, had rettoned to its natnnd state. The 
(Other case Was that of a young lady whose rela«- 
tkms had ignorantiy cat off he: hakr at the com*' 
■lencement of the disease ; the consequences were 
Tielent, and threatened to be mortal. Fortunately 
ike lady, with tbe liking which every girl has for 
ji bead of beaatifol hair, had ovdered her ravished 
loeka to be carefully presarved, and it was resc^ 
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ved to try an experiment. Tlie liair was again 
bandished on the head ; as the new and corrupted 
hair sprang ap> it united itself so firmly with the 
old, that they formed but one mass ; the consul-: 
•ions and distortions disappeared, and, in due time, 
the cure was complete. ^ 

The Weichselzopf, at once a painful, a danger* 
bus, and a disgusting disease, is not confined to 
the human species ; it attacks horses, particularly 
in the hairs of the mane, dogs, oxen, and even 
wolves and foxes. Although more common among 
the poorer classes, it is not peculiar to them, for it 
ispares neither rank, nor age, nor sex. Womenj 
however, are said to be less exposed to it than 
men, and fair hair less than brown or black hair. 
It is contagious, and moreover^ may become he- 
reditary. In Cracow, there is a family, the father 
of whidi had the Weichselzopf, but seemed to bei 
thoroughly ciu-ed ; he married shortly afterwards,* 
and his wife was speedily subjected to the same 
frightful visitation ; and, of three children whom 
she bore to him, every one has inherited the dis^ 
ease. Among professional persons, great diversity 
of opinion prevails regarding its origin and nature. 
According to some, it is merely the result of filth 
and bad diet ; but, although it certainly is morei 
frequent among the classes who are exposed to 
these miseries, particularly apaong the Jews, whose 
beards it sometimes attacks as well as their locks^ 
it ia by no means confined to them ; the most 
wealthy and cleanly are not exempt from its in- 
fluence : of this I saw many instances in Cracow. 
Others, again, allowing that it is much aggravated 
by uncleanliness and insalubrious food, set it down 
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8B epidemic, and seek its origiii in some particu- 
lar qualities of tbe air or water of the country, 
just as some have sought the origin of goUres ; 
but, though more cctaunon in Poland than else- 
where, it is likewise at home in Liyonia, and some 
other parts of Russia, and, above aU, in Tartary, 
from whence, in fact, it is supposed to have been 
first imported, during the Tartar invasion in the 
end of the thirteenth century. A third party has 
made it a modification of leprosy. The more ig- 
norant classes of the people believe that it is a 
preservative against all other diseases, and there- 
fore adorn themselves with an inoculated Weich^ 

• Cracow is washed on the south by the broad and 
rapid Vistula ; and so soon as you have crossed 
the long wooden bridge, you are in the dominions 
of Austria, part of her shameful gains, when 

« 

Sannatia fell unwept, without a crime ! 

The jealous vigilance of her police is immediately 
felt ; at every stage, the postmaster insists on ex- 
amining your passport. The same spirit even ac- 
companies the stranger down into the neighbour- 
ing salt mines of Wielicyka ; he finds no difficulty 
in procuring admittance ; but, when he has been 
admitted, he encounters many difficulties in seeing 
every thing he would wish to see, and learning 
all that he might wish to learn. 

Notwithstanding the length of time during which 
.these mines have been worked, and the quantity 
of salt which has been taken out of them, their trea- 
mues appear to be as inexhaustible as ever. They 
are situated in the outskirts of )he Carpathians, 
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which, although they cio not present in this direc- 
iion any rery eleTsted summit, form to the eye a 
mnch finer range of hills, than the Silesiaa moun- 
tains of the Giant. The mines descend to the 
depth of ahout fifteen hundred feet. The miners go 
•down on ladders, through an ordinary shaft ; but 
the visitor has likewise the accommodation of salt 
stairs, as ample, regular, and convenient, as if they 
had been constructed for palaces ; and, below, mt 
immense caverns which have been formed by the 
removal of the salt are^ in many instances, connect* 
ed by passages equally smooth and spacious with 
the streets of a capital. The finest of them have 
been named after monarchs, because they have ge* 
nerally been, if not formed, yet widened into their 
present regularity and extent on the occasion of 
some imperial or royal visit. Tlius you have 
Francis Street, and Alexander Street; and the 
great staircase itself was originally hewn out fcir 
^e accommodation of Augustus III. of Saxony 
and Poland, in the middle oi last century. In a 
gold, or silver, or iron mine, luxuries of this 8<Hrt 
cost a prodigious quantity of labour,, and the la*- 
bour spent in removing the stubborn rock IningB 
no other reward than the luxury itself ; but in a 
salt mine, it is both more easily attainable and 
more profitable ; for in widening the passages salt 
is gained, and it is just as well to procure ^b» 
fossil in this way as in any other. Another mode 
of entering is to descend ^ perpendicular shaft 
through which the bairels, filled with salt below, 
are brought above ground. Towards the Iowa- 
extremity of the rope, a number of cross pieces 
of wood are firmly secured to it, the groups being 
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separated from each other by an intervd of seven 
or eight feet. A eonpl^ of strangers seat tbem^ 
selres on this frail machine^ clasping the rope in 
their armsy with their legs hanging down into the 
dark and deep abyss. They are then lowered tiM 
the next pair of cross sticks is 4m a level with the 
month of the shaft ; on these a second couple is 
sei^d in the same way ; and thus it goes on till 
ike visitors are exhausted, or the rape is sufficient- 
ly loaded for its strengdi. The rope and its bur*^ 
^n are tbm allowed to drop idowly into tha 
earthy the windlass above being stof^>ed^ on a giv«ft 
signd, as each party reaches the bottom, to ^va 
^m time to dismount from their wooden horses^ 
At the very end oi the rope hang two boys, witi» 
lig^its, to afford the passengers the means of pre^ 
veating the vibrations of ihe rope from dashing' 
them against the walls of the shaft. You are land«* 
ed below, at a depth of three hundred feet, in the 
first flocNT, near St Anthony's chapel, an early prcH 
dnotion oi the miners. The chapel itadtf, its pik 
krs, wi^ their capitals, and cwnices, its altar and 
its images, are all hewn out in the salt rock. It 
is not true, howevw, as has often been stated, that 
the outlines of its different farms have retained 
their original accuracy, and its angles their sharp- 
neas. They have all suffered, as was to be ex* 
pected, from the long-cimtinued action of mois- 
ture, which is abundantly visible in every part of 
the chapel. The an^es of the walls and capitals 
of the ptUam are entirely rounded away ; and 
even St Anthony himself, a very tolerable statue, 
eonsidering the artists and the materials, has been 
doMist deprived of bis nose, the nuist unseemly of 
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all fiiilings in canonized sanctity. In fiEict, Wie- 
Kczka has been -the suliject of much exaggeration. 
It is not true that the miners hare their houses 
and Tillages beneath ground, or that some of them 
have been born ih&ce, and that still more of them 
have never been on the earth since they first de- 
scended; for, though the labour is carried on 
ivithout interruption during the four and twenty 
hours, the woricmen here, as in most other mines, 
are divided into three bands, each of which 
works only eight hours ; and thoir houses, wives, 
and families, are above groimd. It is true, that 
the horses employed in removing the barrels of 
salt from different parts of the mine to the mouth 
of the shaft through which they are to be drawn 
up, rarely revisit day-light after they have once 
descended, and that they have their stables and 
hay-lofts below groimd ; but it is not true that 
they generally become blind in consequence of 
living so much in the darL The often-repeated 
wonder of a stream of fresh water, flowing through 
the salt rock, is equally void of foundation ; l|ut 
neither is it true, that all the fresh water in the 
mine is brought down artificidly^ from above. 
There are some springs of fresh t^ater ; but there 
IS no reason to suppose, that, in their course, they 
ever touch the salt r6ck. The soil which lies im^ 
mediately on the fossil is a black clay, and above 
it^is a stratum of sand abundantly impregnated 
with water. The upper surface of the sidt rock^ 
where it comes ipto contact with these superin* 
cumbent matters, forms not a regular, but a waved 
line ; every here and. there it siid&s down into>al- 
^^Y9, as it were>^with bills of salt on each side. 
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These Yalleys are filled with sand and earth, and it 
M through them that the sprkigs of fresh water 
find l^eir way down into the mine* In one of the 
lowest depths there is a small lake ; that is, the 
water oozing throu^ the rock has filled up a large 
cavity wiiich had been produced by the remo^ 
of the salt ; its bottom and banks are all rook 
salt ; and, accordingly, the little lake is most bit** 
'terly salt itself. There are yarions other small 
fitreems which flow oat of or through the fossil; 
vad tliey are all so saturated with salt, that the 
Austrian directors have been known, in carrying 
them out of the mine, to turn their waters inte 
placee filled with all ^>edes of filth, lest the neighs 
boviring populaticm should make use of them for 
4he purpose of procuring salt by evaporation. 

In the upper gallmes of the mine the salt does 
jiot appear so much in the form of a continuoiiiiEi 
•rock as in ^t of huge insulated masses, inserted 
into the mountain, like enormous pebbles ; some of 
f^m exceed a hundred feet in dimeter, and somoi- 
•times they are found not larger than a foot-balL 
This was the portion first wrought, because neap* 
est ^e earth, and mining in those days must have 
been ruinously rude. These immense masses of 
salt were removed much too freely ; the irr^ularly 
vaulted roofs of the caverns which they had occu- 
pied were left without support, and the conse- 
4]oence was, that they frequently fell in. On more 
occasions than one^ the town of Wieliczka, which 
stands above great part of the mine, has been sha- 
ken as if by an earthquake, and some of its houses 
have sunk into the ground. The miners began to 
feel the inconveraence of these dangers and inter- 

n2 
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mptioiis ; and, as tbe neighbourhood abodnded, hi 
those days, with wood, which cost nothing but the 
trouble of catting it down, they filled the cavities 
with stems of trees laid upon each other. Even 
this remedy, toilsome as it was, was an imperfect 
one ; for you can still distinctly trace where the 
weight of the superincumbent mass has conquered 
the resistance of the wood, and bent and crushed 
it out of its true position. The materials which 
^hey thus used exposed them, likewise, to the dan- 
ger of fire, which actually overtoo|c diem in .the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when the mine 
continued on fire rather more than a year. Perhaps 
the timber had not been su£Bciently long below 
ground to imbibe salt in sudi a quantity as would 
enable it to resist flame ; for> if the experience of 
Austria and Silesia be correct, it would not havQ 
burned when fully impregnated with salt. In those 
parts of Silesia and Austria where the houses are 
roofed with narrow and thin-pieces of wood, which, 
in summer, become nearly as day and inflammable 
as tinder, and, at all times, present a mo^ eflica- 
cious instrument for propagating a conflagraticm, 
the frequency of destructive fires attracted the nor 
tice of the public authorities. As the result of the 
chemical investigations to which this led, it has 
-been recommended, under the sanction of learn- 
ed societies, that the wood used in roofing should 
previously be Saturated with salt. In this state, 
they say, it will resist fire as effectually as either 
slates of* tiles will do. The alteration has hitherto 
been very spanngly adopted, partly because it would 
cost a little money» but much more because it is 
a change ; and German peasants, in genera], are 
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sworn adherents of tfa^ Glenbornie cre^d, not to 
be ^^ fiashed." In Wieliczka, tbe wood is now as 
hard as rock. I was assured that even animals 
which die do not putrefy, but merely assume the 
appearance of stuffed birds and beasts ; and it was 
added, that when, in 1696, the bodies of some 
woricmen, who it was supposed had perished in 
the great conflagration, were found in a retired and 
deserted comer of the mine, they were as dry and 
hard as mummies. 

In the deeper galleries, the operations have been 
carried on with much greater care and regularity. 
In them the salt assumes more decidedly the cha- 
racter of a continuous stratum, although it is often 
interrupted, both vertically and horizontally, by 
veins of rock. The salt is cut out in long, narrow 
blocks, as if from a quarry ; it is then broken into 
smaller pieces, and packed up in barrels. At cer- 
tain distances, large masses of it are left standing, 
to act as pillars in supporting the roof. Its colour, 
in the mass, is dark, nor is the reflection of light 
from its suifaces at all so dazzling as has sometimes 
been represented. When, indeed, flambeaux are 
flashing from every point of rock, and the galleries 
and caverns are illuminated, as they sometimes 
have been, in honour of royal personages, with 
numbers of gay chandeliers, th^ir crystallized 
walls and ceilings may throw back a magnificent 
flood of light ; but, in their ordinary state, illumi- 
nated only with the small lights, by whose gui- 
dance the miners pursue their labours, the efiect 
is neither very brilliant nor imposing. 

The whole of this part of Gallicia is a beautiful 
and fertile country. On the south and south-east, 
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it is bounded by the shady and romantic eminent 
ces with which the lofty ridge of the Carpathians 
eommenoes, and from whose western extremity, 
the young Vistula, as you approach, at Tesdien, 
the frontiers of Moravia, comes hurrymg down. 
Iliere is a most ohserTible difference in the appear- 
ance both of the towns and ^e peasantry, from the 
diaracter of those which you have just left in Po- 
land ; there is more activity and seeming comfort ; 
what the traveller sees would not lead him to think 
that the inhabitants of Grallicia ought to r^ret their 
transference from the crown of Poland. In Mo- 
ravia, the country, has more of the plain, and 
the people gradually display, the nearer you come 
to the capital, the jovial and social bonhomie of 
the Austrian character. The whole province is 
in high cultivation, and is so fertile in fruit, that 
it is usually st^ed the Orchard of Austria. The 
population, too, is dense, and the whole road is a 
succession of clean, bustling small towns, many of 
them depending principally on the woollen manu- 
facture, which, with the assistance of the raw ma* 
terial from Bohemia and Hungary, has gradually 
risen to what is, for Austria, a very honourable 
degree of respectability. The manufacturers as* 
sert, that they could carry it much farther, if the 
sheep farmers would condescend to take some les* 
sons from the Saxons as to the manner of prepa* 
ring and assorting their wool. 

On reaching the brow of the low eminences that 
border, to the north, the valley through which the 
Danube takes his course, a magnificent prospect 
burst at once upon the eye. A wide plain lay be- 
low, teeming with the productions and habitations 
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of industrious men. On the east, towards Hun- 
gary, it was boundless, and the eye was obstruct- 
ed only by the horizon. To the westward rose the 
hills which, b^inning in orchard and vineyard, and 
terminating in forest and precipice, form, in this 
direction, the commencement of the Alps ; and to 
the south, the plain^ was bounded by the loftier 
summits of the Styrian mountains. Nearly in the 
centre of the picture lay Vienna itself, extending 
on all sides its gigantic arms ; and the spire of the 
cathedral, high above every other object, was 
proudly presenting its Gothic pinnacle to the even- 
ing sun. From this point, the inequality of the 
ground on which Vienna stands strikes the eye at 
once, and the cathedral has the advantage of oc- 
cupying the highest point of the proper city ; for 
not only the spire, but nearly the whole body of 
the edifice, was distinctly seen above all the other 
buildings of the city. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



VIENNA. 



Oben wohnt ein Geist dcr nicht 

Menschlich zQrnet und sohm&hlet 
Noch, mit Wolken im G«Meht, 

Kttss' und Flaschen zihlet ; 
Nein ; fir lichelt mild herab, 
Wenn sich zwischen Wieg* und Grab 

Seine Kinder f reuen. 

Lanobrin* 



He condemns not our joys, like our brethren of earth. 
The Spirit immortal that governs above ; 

Nor, wrapping his brow in the cloud of a frown. 
Counts the bottles of mirth, or the kisses of love ; 

No ; he smiles when the children his hand planted here 

In transport enjoy from the breast to the bier. 



These lines, from a popular German poet and 
noyelist, contain the text on which every one of 
the three han<Jred thousand inhabitants who crowd 
Vienna and its interminable suburbs, seems to reck* 
on it a duty to make his life a commentary. They 
are more devoted friends of jovialty, pleasure, and 
good living, and more bitter enemies of every thing 
like care or thinking, a more eating, drinking, 
good-natured, ill-educated^ hospitable, and laugh- 
ing people than any other of Germany, or, per- 
haps, of Europe. Their climate and soil, the com 
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jmd wine with which Heaven has blessed thein> 
exempt them from any yery anxioDS degree of 
tihought abont their own wants ; and the govern- 
ment, with its spies and pofice, takes most effeo 
taal care that their gaiety shall not be disturbed 
by thinking of the public necessities, or studying 
for the public weal. In regard to themselves, they 
are distinguished by a love of pleasure ; in regard 
to strangers^ by great kindness and hospitality. It 
is difficult to braig an Austrian to a downright 
quarrel with you, imd it is almost equally difficult 
to proTent him from injuring your health by good 
living. 

llbe city itself is a splendid and a bustling one ; 
no other German metropolis comes near it in that 
crowded activity which distinguishes our own ca^ 
pitals. It does not stand, strictly speaking, on the 
Danube, which is a mile to the northward, and is 
separated from the city by the largest of all the 
suburbs, the Leopoldstadt, as well as by the ex- 
tensive tract of ground on which the groves of the 
Prater have been planted, and its walks laid out. 
The walls, however, are washed, on this side, by 
a small arm of the Danube, which rejoins the main 
stream- a short way below the city, and is suffi- 
ciently large for the purposes of inland navigation. 
On the south, the proper city is separated from 
the suburbs by a still more insignificant stream^ 
^vrhich, however, gives its name to the capital, the 
Vienna. This rivulet, instead of serving eifectual- 
]y even the purposes of cleanliness, brings down 
the accumidated refuse of other regions of the 
town ; and its noisome effluvia often render it an 
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e£Port to pass the bridge across it, one of the most 
a*owded thoroughfares of Vienna. 

The proper city is of nearly a circular form, 
and cannot be more than three miles in circumfe- 
rence, for I have often walked quite round the ram- 
parts in less than an hour. The style of building 
do^s not pretend to much ornament, but is mas- 
sive and imposing. The streets are generally nar- 
row, and the houses lofty, rising to four or five 
floors, which are all entered by a common stair. 
There is much more regularity, and there are 
many more cornices and pillars, in Berlin ; in Dres- 
den there is a more frequent intermixture of showy 
edifices ; there is more lightness and airiness of ef- 
fect in the best parts of Munich ; and in Niimberg 
and Augsburgh, there is a greater profusion of the 
outward ornaments of the olden time ; but in none 
of these towns is there so much of that sober and 
solid stateHness, without gloom, which, afiter all, 
is perhaps the most fitting style of building for a 
large city. Some individual masses of building, 
in the very heart of the city, ' are as populous as 
large villages. The Biirger-Spital, formerly, as its 
name denotes, an hospital for citizens, but convert- 
ed into dwelling-houses by Joseph II., contains 
.ten large courts, is peopled by more than 1200 in- 
habi^ts, and yields a yearly rental of L.6500. 
.Another edifice, in one of the suburbs, belonging 
to Prince Esterhazy, contains 150 different dwell- 
ing-houses, and lets for from LJ600. to L.2000. 
Mr Trattener, fcmnerly a bookseller, and the most 
fortunate bibliopole that the Austrian capital has 
yet produced, erected on the Graben, the most 
bustling part of the city, a huge building, which 
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-yields to its proprietor L.2400 a-year ; and Count 
Stahremberg has another, whose annual rental 
amounts to L.4000. Even the ordinary buildings 
are generally in the form of a square, surrounding 
a small court ; but the houses are so high, and the 
court is of such narrow dimensions, Aat it fre- 
quently has more of the appearance of a well ; and 
the common stair, which receives its light from it, 
is left in darkness. Even on the Graben, it is some- 
times necessary to have lamps in the stair-cases 
during the day. 

Every house, whatever number of families it 
' may contain in its various floors, is under the su- 
perintendence of a Hausmeister, or houiqe-master, 
who is a personage of much importance to the 
convenience of all who inhabit it. He is some 
mean person, frequently an old woman, appoint- 
ed by the proprietor to watch over the building 

• and its tenants, in so far as the welfare of mason- 
work and carpenter's-work is concerned, to at- 

> tend to the cleanliness of the common passages, 
and the safety of the street-door. This little des- 
pot commonly lurks in some dark hole on the 

' ground floor, or still lower down ; and every even- 
ing, as the clock strikes ten, he locks the street- 
door. After this, there is neither ingress or egress 
without his permission, and his favour is to be 

-gained only at the expense of the pocket ; if you 
eome home after ten o'clock, he expects his two- 
pence for hearing the bell, and opening the door. 
It is true, that he is bound in duty to admit you 

• at any hour, and that you are not bound to give 

• htm any thing ; bat if you have entered in this 
way once or twice, without properly greeting his 

VOL. II. o 
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itching pakn, the consequence k, that on the next, 
and all subsequent occasions, you may ring half 
an hour before the grumbling Hausmei$ter deigiw 
to hear, and another before he condescends to an- 
swer your thankless summons. It is the same 
thing even in the inns ; at ten o'clock the outer 
gate must be shut, whatever revdry may be going 
on within. It is a police regulation, and the po- 
lice is watchfdL Besides a body of men corre- 
sponding to our watchmen, but who, instead of 
calling the hour, strike their bludgeons upon the 
pavement, the streets are patr^ed, all night long, 
by gens-d'armes, both moimted and on foot. Street 
noise, street quan'els, and street robberies, are 
unknown. It is only outside of the walls, in the 
more lonely parts of the glacis which separates 
the city fnmi the subiffbs, that nocturnal depre- 
dations are sometimes conmiitted ; and, in such 
oases, robbery is not unfrequently accompanied 
with murder. 

*' The Art of walking the streets*' in London, is 
an easy problem, compared with the art of Mralk- 
ing them in Vienna. In the former, there is some 
order and distinction, even in the crowd; two- 
legged and four-legged animals have their allotted 
places, and are compelled to keep them ; in the 
latter, all this is otherwise. It is true, that in the 
{Nrincipal streets, a few feet on each side are paved 
with stones somewhat largw than those in the 
centre, and these side slips are intended for pe- 
destrians ; but the pedes^ians have no exdnsive 
ri^t ; the level of the street is uniform ; there k 
nothing to prevent horses and carriages from en« 
croaehiog on the doniaiu> and, accordingly, they 
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are popetmdlv tredpassii^. The fltr^ts, ewen 
those in which there is ^e greatest bustle, the 
Kamtheninusey /or exam}^ are generally nar- 
row ; carriages, hadmey-coadiee, and loaded wag- 
gons, observing no order, cross each other in all 
directions ; and, while they hurry past each oUiw,> 
or fill the street by cosnng from opposite quar- 
ters, the pedestrian is every moment in danger 
of being run up agamist the walL A provc^^ig 
circumstance is, that frequently a third part, or 
even a half of the stre^, is rendered useless by 
heaps of wood, the fuel of the inhabitants. The 
wood is brought into the city in large pieces, from 
three to four feet long. A waggon-load of these 
'kfgs is laid down on the street, at the door of the 
purchaser, to be sawed and split into smaller: 
pieces, before bemg deposited in Ids celkr. When 
this occurs, as it dt^ does, at every third or 
fourth door, the street just loses so much of ita 
breadth. Nothing remains but the centre, and 
that is constantly swarming with carriages, and 
eiuls, and barrows. The pedestrian must ^ther 
wind himself through amoi|g their wheels, or 
clamber over successive piles of wood, or patient-p 
ly wait till the centre of the street becomes pass- 
able for a few yards. To think of doubling the 
wooden promontory without this precaution is £ur 
from being safe. You have scarcely, by a sadden 
spring, saved your shoulders from the pole of a 
carriage, when a wheel-barrow makes a similar 
attack on your legs. You make spring the second, 
aad, in all probability, your head comes in ccm- 
tftot with the uplifted hatchet of a woodeutt^^ 
The wheel-barrows aeem to he best off. They fill 
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sncb a middle rank between Idpfeds and qnadm- 
pedsy that they lay claim to the privileges of both, 
and hold on their way rejoicing, commanding re- 
spect equally from men and horses. 

To guide a carriage through these crowded, eil- 
cumbered, dismrderly, narrow streets, without ei- 
ther occasioning or sustaining daibage, is, perhaps, 
the highest achievement of the coach-driving art. 
Our own knights of the whip, with all their scien- 
tific and systematic excellencies, must here yield 
the palm to the practical supmiority of their Aus- 
trian brethren. Nothing can equal the dexterity 
with which a Vienna coachman winds himself, 
and winds himself rapidly, through every little 
aperture, and, above sJl, at the shiurp turns of the 
streets. People on foot, indeed, must look about 
them ; and, from necessity, they have learned to 
look about them so well, that accidents are won^ 
d^fiiUy rare; and very seldom indeed does it 
happen, that the Jehus do not keep clear of each 
other's wheels. The hackney-coachmen form as 
peculiar a class as they do in London, with as 
much esprit de corps^ but more humour, full of 
jokes and extortion. They say that the most skil- 
ful coachman from any other country cannot drive 
in Vienna without a regular education. A few 
years ago, a Hungarian nobleman brought out a 
coachman from London ; but Tom was under the 
necessity of resigning the box, after a day's dri- 
ving pregnant with danger to his master's limbs 
and carriage. 

In Vienna the distinction between the fashion- 
able and un&shionable parts of tlie city is less 
strongly marked than in most other ci^itals. The 
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courtiers n^^nnJly lore to be near the palaoe, wluch 
jfiiiis the ramparta on the south side of the city^ 
and the Herrengasse, the nearest street, is full of 
princely abodes ; but there are few parts oi the 
town, and especially on the ramparts, where yoa 
are not stmck by the huge piles, gorgeously dress** 
ed servants, and gUttmng equipages of Hunga- 
rian and Bohemian nobles. Yet ^^e are few par- 
ticakr buildings 'wlncb could l^e pointed out as 
fine edifices-T-for no great metropolis has hitherto 
made so few pretensions to classical and elegant 
erclntecture, although it has the merit of having 
avoided, in a great measure, those barbarous mix-< 
Cures, and gewgaw fripperies, which are the dis- 
grace of some other capitals. More than one of 
the public buildings wnich were intended to be 
splendid, are either mediocre, or positively bad ; 
and, even when the main conception is good, there 
18 commonly some unpardonable adjunct which 
mars its beauty, and interrupts its effect. The pa* 
lace of Prince Lichtenstein is a gorgeous bmlding ; 
its library is the handsomest part of it, and the 
-finest Mngle hall in Vienna, and its contents are at 
once abimdant and valuable. Yet the oaly en^ 
jtnmee to ^e library is by a dark and narrow stair 
«t the back of the house, and leads the visitor past 
Ahe reeking doors of the prince's stables, which 
are right below. When this part of the building 
was raised, it was proposed to inscribe upon it, 
EjQUIS et Musis. The Imperial riding-school, a 
W'Ork of Fischer of Erlach, the first architect who 
introduced some grandeur into the public edifices 
of Vienna, is in a chaste and severe style, so far 
as it can be seen ; but it is stuck on the irregular 
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pile of the palace, and palace theatre, in sddi a 
way thdt no whole is ohservable, and it looks like 
a fragment. The palace of the House of Haps« 
baigh itself, the residence of a family which, en- 
tmng Germany in the person of a Swiss knight 
unexpectedly chosen to wear the imperial a'own^ 
has raised itself, in defiance of all the political 
storms which have attacked it, to so powerful a 
rank Among the sovereigns of £m*ope, is almoet 
an emblem of the progress of its proprietors, a col- 
lection of dissimilar and ill-assorted masses, add- 
ed to each other as convenience required, and oc- 
casion served. Even in the present century, the 
court architects have heen carrying on their addi- 
tions, and with much less taste than their prede- 
cessors displayed a hundred years aga The latter 
formed a regular court, more than three hundred 
feet long, and surrounded by buildings which, 
though very different in style — from the antiqua- 
ted and venerable appearance of the old Burg on 
the east side, to the florid architecture of the long 
mass which botmds it on the north — are never 
positively mean, and always present large and uni- 
form surfaces on every side. But the modems, foi^ 
the sake of widening a hall, have broken the south 
front by carrying it out in an imperOnent projec 
tion, which looks much liker a coffee-house than a 
palace. 

Vienna has some noble public squares, though 
no people requires them less for purposes of re- 
creation; for, when amusement is their object, 
they hasten beyond the walls to the coffee-houses 
of the glacis, or the shades of the Prater, the wine- 
iionses and monks of Kloater-Neuburg, or the gar- 
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dens of Sch&nbmmi. The best of these squares 
happen to be in parts of the city where the fashion- 
able world does not often intrude. They are not 
planted, bnt they are excellently pared ; they are 
not gaudy with palaces, but they are surrounded 
by the busy shops, and substantial and comfortable 
dwellings of happy citizens, and are commonly 
adorned with some religious emblem, or a public 
fountain. Their decorations have too much work 
about them ; there is too much striving after finery 
of sculpture, a department of art in winch the Aus- 
trians are still very far behind. ^ The consequence 
is, that Toimd their foimtains there are crowds 
of figures which have no more to do with a basin 
bf water than with a ptmch-bowl. The Grrabefiy 
an open space in the most busy part of the town^ 
and entered, at both extremities, by the narrow-^ 
est and most inconvenient lanes in Vienna, (al- 
though, on Sundays and festivals, it is the great 
thoroughfare of all classes, from the emperor to 
the servant girl,) is embellished with two foun-* 
tains. The fountains themselves are simple and 
nnaSkcted ; but it was necessary to have statues. 
Therefore, at the one well stands Joseph explain^* 
ing to the Messiah his Hebrew genealogy, and, at 
the other, St Leopold, holding in his himds a plan 
of the Monastery of Neuburg I The artist of the 
fountain in the Nett-marht, or New- market, seems 
to have felt the want of congruity in this union of 
holy saints with cold water, and he placed on the 
edge of his basin four naked figures, representing 
the four principal rivers of Austria, pouring their 
waters into the Danube, whose genii surround the 
pillar that rises from the centre. But even here 
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comes something Anstr ian and absurd. The basin 
is so small, that half a dozen of moderately sized 
per(^ would feel themselves confined in it ; yet 
these four emblematical figures are anxiously ga- 
zing into the tiny reservoir, and brandishing huge 
^dents to harpoon the inyisible whales which are 
supposed to be sporting in its waters. 

In aU liiese squares, and in all the spots that are 
the iayourite resorts of the people, a Briton, and 
even a Prussian, feels strongly the want of those 
public memorials which public gratitude ought to 
raise to men who have adorned or benefited a 
state by their talents. A stranger, wandering 
through the sqimres and churches of Vienna, would 
believe that the empire had never possessed a man 
whom it was worth while to record, except Joseph 
II. — to whom the government has ^ected a proud 
monument, while it has not only avoided his pnM> 
tical imprudences, but has bigotedly proscribed 
even ike good prindples on which these impni- 
dences were merely excrescences. It is true, thait 
Austria, of herself, has produced few high names ; 
mid, perhaps, this may be one reason why she has 
so carefiilly refrained from presenting to the pub- 
lic eye any proof of the frequency with which she 
has been compelled to trust for her safety and fame 
to the talent which other countries had produced. 
If Austria does not blush to have made use of fo- 
reign talent, why does i^e blush at recording its 
services in the eyes of her citizens ? The bitter 
satire of the words which Loudon's widow inscri- 
bed on the monument erected to him by herself 
in the shades of his country-seat, was richly xle- 
served ; Now Patria ; non Impshator ; CoN- 
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jux posuiT. Where are Montecucoli, and Eu- 
gene^ and Lacy, and London, the only worthy 
<^ponent of Frederick ? Where are Prince Louier 
of Baden, and John Sohieski of Poland, who sa- 
ved Leopold, trembling in his palace, and hurled 
, back the Crescent when ready to enter Vienna in 
triumph over the ruins of the Cross ? Where are 
Jacqnin and Van Swieten ? Where are even the 
Dann and Kaunitz, the Mozart and Haydn of 
Austria itself? Simple busts of Loudon and Lacy 
were placed by Joseph in the hall where the Coun- 
cil of War holds its meetings, and were honoured 
with inscriptions from his own pen ; but they were 
not for the public, and are visible only to high 
military officers. Daun was commemorated by an 
nncouUi, gaudy, gilded thing ; but even this, ugly 
as it is, was locked up in a chapel of the Augus- 
tine moi^ks. Even the monument of Prince Eu- 
gene, to whom Austria owed a heavier debt than 
peiiiaps any country ever owed to one man, was 
the work, not of the public gratitude of Austria, 
but of the family feeling of a Duke of Savoy. 
With what pride does a Briton look round »St 
Paul's and Westminster Abbey, or a Prussian 
point to the Wilhelmsplatz I In Vienna, there is 
not' presented to the public eye the slightest me- 
monial of the greatest men, (excepting Joseph II.,) 
to teach the people what no people more easily 
forgets than the Viennese, that there really i« some- 
thing in the world more respectable than mere 
eating and drinking, and waltzing. 

The statue of Joseph II. stands in a square 
which bears his name. Two sides of the square 
are formed by the majestic elevations of the im- 
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perial library, which would gain by the remoral oC 
the two large gilt balls which disfigure its summits 
The statue is a colossal and equestriaa one, cast 
in bronze, and elevated on a lofty pedestal of gra- 
nite. The pedestal and its attendant pilasters are 
adorned with medallions representing, not so much 
ihe public reforms, as the different journeys, of the 
emperor. The whole work is very creditable t# 
the sculptor, Zauner ; there Is nothing trivial or 
trifling about it. The horse, however, though a 
very good German horse> is not sufficiently im^ 
proved for sculpture ; and altogether, the best 
parts of the monument are those which depart 
least from the model of all equestrian staUies— * 
Marcus Aurelius, in the Roman Capitol. This 
memorial was erected by the present emperor, wfa« 
thus did honour to his uncle, without having bi^ 
therto followed one of his principles. Let the very 
just inscription, Saluti publicje vixit non 
Diu, SED TOTus, Warn the successors of Jose{A 
II. to take care that they give no room for rever- 
sing it in regard to themselves. The errors of Jo- 
seph were those of all enllrasiasts. He was far 
)idvanced before his age in Austria : be believed 
that tiie people would as easily see the absurdity 
of popular prejudices, as he distinctly perceived 
them himself : he forced them, rather than mana- 
ged them. He constrained them for a while ; but 
both he himself, and Leopold, who, witli ihe same 
excellent spirit, had much more prudence, disap- 
peared from the scene, before the people had yet 
liad time to learn how for these new changes would 
do good, and the people willingly returned to what 
they were not sure was bad, but were perfectly 
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sore was old. Joseph shook to its foundatioiis the 
^sivil power of the Romish hierarchy, stripped it 
of its exorbitant wealth, and proscribed its cor- 
roptkig idleness. Europe saw the holy head of 
the chnrch cross the Apennines and the Alps to 
admonish his unroly son, the King of Rome. But 
Joseph forgot, that the intellect of his subjects was 
imder the yoke of the priesthood, not imder the 
gaidance of enlightened reason ; and that, when 
be marched on with so bold a pace, instead of 
jconsidering him a liberator, they looked on him 
as the profane persecutor of all which they had 
been taught to revere. Francis I. has re-filled 
•empty monasteries, and established new orders, 
•wiUi infinitely greater success, than Joseph expe- 
rienced in crushing and curtailing them. The self- 
ish interests, likewise, of the great mass of the 
aristocracy, who, till this day, are the least manly 
in sentiment, and least enlightened in mind, of the 
German nobles, threw a thousand obstacles in his 
way ; and sometimes he raised obstacles himself 
by the very speed of his course, just as the hoof 
of a rapid steed will strike fire from a stone which 
a more moderate pace would have left imdisturb- 
ed. If Joseph had attempted less, he would have 
effected much more. 

The Sculpture of Vienna has been more indebt- 
ed to private affection, than to public gratitude or 
niimificence. The church of St Augustine con- 
tains the monimient erected by the late Duke of 
Sachsen-Teschen* to his wife Christina, an Arch- 

• He died in 1822, burdened with the infomities of a 
very advanced age, which even bathing in wine could not 
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dachess of Austria. It is a work of Canova, and 
is not only among his most bulky productions, but 
ranks among his foremost in simplicity of groiq>- 
ing, contrast of form, and that propriety in every 
figure and feature of the different personages, on 
which the effect of such a work, as a whole, al- 
ways depends so much. It is by far the best of 
Canova's monuments. In this diffictdt department 
of the art, where common-place combinations on 
the one hand, and exaggerated allegories on the 
other, are the quicksands to be avoided, the great 
Italian, though the purity of his taste kept him 
far from the latter, sometimes touched upon the 
former.* A pyramid of greyish marble, twenty- 
eight feet high, and connected by two broad steps 
with a long and solid base, is placed against the 
wall of the chiu*ch. In the centre of the pyramid 
is an opening, representing the entrance of the 
funeral vault, and two melancholy groups are 
slowly ascending the steps towards it. The first 
consists of Virtue, bearing the urn which contains 
the ashes of the deceased, to be deposited in the 

long resist. He was a prince of immense wealthy consider- 
ing^im as a person who did not wear a diadem. The greater 
part of his fortune descended to a much better known per- 
sonage, the Archduke Charles, of whom all Vienna said, 
that he needed it, and would make a good use of it. 

* A strong proof of this is the monument which he exe- 
cuted in St Peter's in Rome, at the request. of the King of 
England, to commemorate the last members of the Stuart 
family. A pyramidal mass, representing the doors of a 
vault, leans against one of the pillars ; above it are medal- 
lions of the persons to be recoitted, and on each side a ge- 
nius hangs down his torch. Moreover, the figures are only 
in relief. This is trivial. 
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tomb, and by her side are two litUe girls, carry- 
ing t<n*cbes to illtnninate the gloomy sepnlchns. 
Behind them, Benevolence ascends the steps, sup- 
porting an old man, who seems scarcely able to 
totter along, so rapidly is he sinking beneath age, 
infirmity, and grief; a child accompanies him, fold- 
ing its little hands, and hanging down its head, in 
infantine sorrow. On the other side couches a 
melancholy lion, and beside him reclines a des- 
ponding genius. Over the door of the vault 
is a medsdlion of the Archduchess, held up by 
Happiness ; and, opposite, a genius on the wing 
presents to her the palm of triumph. The last two 
figures, as well as the portrait, are only in relief 
on the body of the pyramid ; all the others are 
round, and all are as large as life. There is nothing 
strained or affected in the allegory ; an air <^ soft 
and tranquil melancholy pervades the whole com- 
position ; and the spectator^ without being very 
forcibly struck at fint, feels pensiveness and ad- 
miration gradually growing upon him. The figure 
of the old man, whom Benevolence supports to 
the grave of his benefactress, is exquisite ; his 
limbs actually seem to totter, and the muscles of 
his face to quiver with agitation ; yet there is no- 
thing exaggerated in expression or attitude. The 
composi^on is a most eloquent one, but pure and 
chaste throughout. There maybe some allegm- 
cal meaning in the wings of the genius who re- 
clines on the Hon, being raised ; but, at first sight, 
the spectator does not see why the wings should 
be in motion, when the state of the figure is that 
of repose. The general design of the monument 
was first compotMed by Canova for a monument 
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wkich the Veaetian Senate mtended %o have erect- 
ed to Titian, and the original drawings are still 
preserved in the Academy of Venice. Amid the 
misfortunes of the republic, the plan was given 
up. The sculptor afterwards substituted the em- 
blems of private virtue and affection for the figures 
which were to have been symbolical of the arts, 
and the monument was used to commemorate the 
Archdudiess Christina. 

Vienna possesses, by the fbrtuiw of war, ano- 
ther great group of Canova, in his Theseus kill- 
ing the Minotaur. The Anstrians showed a very 
laudable attention to the safety of the group in 
bringing it from Italy ; for, excepting a very brief 
overland carriage in Dalmatia, it was conveyed 
entirely by water ; it was shipped on the Tiber at 
Rome, and landed from the Danube at Vienna. 
But, in selecting a site for it in their own capitali 
they have displayed a want of taste, which, it is to 
be hoped, no other academy of the fine arts would 
sanction. The group had been originally order- 
ed by Bonaparte, for the purpose of placing it on 
the Porta del Sempione, at Milan, which it was 
intended should be the most magnificent portal in 
Italy, and which, I suppose, is still decaying, un- 
finished, beneath its wooden shed. Canova is said 
to have made the Athenian hero a portrait of the 
French Emperor, so far as classical character left 
it in his power ; and, on his downfall, to have 
thought it prudent, or polite, to alter the style of 
countenance. I saw it in Rome, when it was yet 
unfinished, and it had not the slightest tinge of 
Napoleon* On regaining Lombardy, the Emperor 
of Austria stopped the building of the Porta del 
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Sempione ; and^ as if determined to injure in every 
possible way the self-love of his Italian subjects^ 
he determined to transfer as a trophy to Vienna 
the majestic group which had been destined for 
Milan. Apprehensions were very justly entertained 
that Carrara marble would speedily suffer from 
being exposed in the open air in the climate of 
Austria. The Emperor suggested, that it would 
be best '< to get Canova himself to tell them what 
sort of thing they should put it in." Canova re-* 
commended a temple, in strict imitation of die 
Temple of Theseus at Athens. They had the 
good sense to follow his advice ; they have built, 
or, at least, are building the temple ; but, to keep 
it out of sight as' much as possible, they have ac^ 
tually buried it in the lowest part of the glacis, 
close under the rampart where the rampart Is 
highest ; and, to make the matter worse, they have 
excavated the glacis itself to a considerable depth, 
that the temple may be still more under gi'ouBd. 
It is Bimk in the ditch ; while, above it, on the most 
commanding part of the broad bastions, stands the 
fashionable coffee-house of Courtois, whose gay 
visitors, as they lounge along, look down witn 
contempt on the Athenian temple, pushed out of 
the way, at the very gates of Vienna. Prince Met- 
temich, who adds to his other multifarious offices 
that of Curator of the Imperial Academy of the 
Fine Arts, is said to have proposed that the cof- 
fee-house should be purchased, and the temple 
built on its site, or, at least, erected on the ram- 
parts, instead of being sunk below them. This 
-would have given the edifice an infinitely more 
^^nspicuous and imposing attitude ; but perhaps 
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tbey were not fond of setting the chaste and se- 
vere majesty of the Doric temple in contrast with 
the gilded frippery of the Church of St Charles^ 
which would have closed the view at the other ex- 
tremity, though at a considerable distance. It may 
be, likewise, that they were not rich enough to 
buy the coffee-house.* 

Besides a number of private dbapels, and the 
meeting-houses of those communions which are 
only tolerated by the Romish hierarchy, Vienna 
contains fifty-seven churches, twenty in the pro-^ 
per city, and thirty-seven in the suburbs. Few of 
them aspire to the beauties of modem architect ure^ 
but neither do they degenerate into mere toys. 
Although they contain many relics of the olden 
time, which would have interest for the historian 
of Vienna, there is little about them to attract the 
notice of a stranger. St Michaers has a good deal 



* Few buildings in Vienna are more valuable than es- 
tablished coffee-houses, or apothecary shops. The reason 
is, that here, as in some other German states, no person can 
engage in either of these professions without the permission 
of the Government, a permission always expensive, and 
never easily obtained. Sometimes the privilege is merely 
personal to the grantee, and expires with his Ufe ; this is 
the course roost generally followed at present ; but, in for- 
mer times, it was customary, as a matter of special favour, 
to attach it to a particular building, which it followed, in- 
to the hands of whomsoever the house might come by sale 
or inheritance, like a freehold qualification. Houses of this 
kind, though frequently of no worth in themselves, bear an 
enormous value. The proprietor of a coffee-house on the 
Graben wished to sell it ; die purchaser, in addition to an 
extravagant price for the house itself, a single floor, and a 
small one, paid upwards of £3000 for the privilege attach- 
ed to it. 
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of pillared pomp, though on a diminntive scale, 
and it is notorious as a place of assignations. The 
church of the Augustine monastery is the only 
specimen in Vienna of the more light and airy 
species of Gothic, while all that is lofty, impo- 
sing, and sublime in that style of architecture is 
united in the cathedral, St Stephen's. It is the 
largest church of Germany ; its length, from the 
principal gate, which is never opened but on very 
solemn occasions, to the eastern extremity, is three 
hundred and fifty feet, and its greatest breadth two 
hundred and twenty. Though begun before the 
middle of the twelfth century, by the first Duke 
of Austria, it cannot be carried farther back, in 
its present form, than the middle of the thirteenth, 
during the earlier half of which it was twice burnt 
down. Even then it was considerably without 
the city, though it is now in its very centre, ri- 
sing, free from other buildings, on tlie highest point 
of the sloping bank, along which Vienna swells up 
from the Danube. At the entrance of the Gra • 
ben, the most bustling part of Vienna, in regard 
to business, and forming part of its most fashion- 
able promenade, there still stands the trunk of a 
tree, a solitary remnant of the forest which, in 
those days, intervened between the town and the 
cathedral. But, like the stockings of Martinus 
Scriblerus, its identity is extremely questionable ; 
for, so many nails have been driven into it by the 
idle and the curious, that it is now a tree of iron, 
and gives to an adjacent part of the street the 
name of Stock^am-eisen Phtz, Iron Trunk Square. 
Majestic as the exterior of the cathedral is, it is 
perhaps tpo heavy ; every corner is overburdened 

p2 
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wi^ stone^ a defect which/^is not diminisbed by^ 
the old moimments stuck round its outer walls ^ 
it looks as if the early Austrians bad wished to 
commemorate St Stephen, by collecting in bi& 
church as great a quantity as possible of the ma- 
terial which was the instimment of his martyrdom^ 
But the interior is noble — ample, sombre, simple^ 
elevated, and overpowering. The wooden carving 
round the stalls of the tribune is an interesting 
memorial of the early excellence of the Germans 
in this branch of art. There are one or two bulky 
monuments, but, though not ornaments, they do 
not greatly interrupt the fine perspective of the 
nave and aisles. The church, indeed, derives its 
ornament simply from its architecture ; the altars 
are unassuming, and their pictures and statues are 
mediocre, except an £cce Homo of Correggio, 
which is scarcely visible. At the western extre- 
mity IS a gaudy chapel of the princely family of 
Lichtenstein, remarkable merely for the privilege 
bestowed upon it by Pius VI. A long inscription 
records, that by a grant of his Holiness, the soul 
of a Lichtenstein shall be released from purgatory 
every time that mass is celebrated at the altar of 
this chapel. When wealth and rank can procure 
such conveniences, they really are something better 
than merely temporal advantages. The tower of 
the church is rivalled in height only by that of 
Strasburgh, but is no| so light and elegant. The 
height, from the pavement to the pinnacle, is four 
hundred and fifty feet. The upper and pyramidal 
part has most visibly departed from the perpen- 
dicular, and inclines to the north. This aberra* 
tion is said to have been first produced by the boHi- 
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bardment of the Turks in 1683, and to have beon 
increased by the cannonading of the French when 
they marched to Vienna more than once during 
the late war. 

Vienna is no longer a fortified city ; promena-* 
ding 18 the only purpose to which the fortificaticms 
are now applied ; and from their breadth and ele- 
vation, they are excellently adapted for it. In one 
part they look out upon the gradually ascending 
suburbs ; on another the eye wanders over inter- 
yening vineyards, up to the bare ridge of the Kah* 
lenberg, from which Sobieski made his triumphant 
attack against the besieging Turks, traces of whose 
entrenchments are still visible ; on another it rests 
on the waters of the Danube, the foliage of the 
Prater, and the gay crowds who are streami^jg 
along to enjoy its shades^ The twice successml 
attacks of French armies having proved the ram* 
parts, or bastions, as they are universally calle(^ 
to be useless for the protection of the citizens, 
trees, benches, aji<l coffee-houses have taken the 
place of cannon, and rendered them invaluable as 
sources of recreation to this pleasure-loving people. 
On Sundays and holidays, so soon as the last mass 
has terminated, (which it always does about mid- 
day,) they are crowded to suffocation with people 
of all ranks. Even on week days, so long as the 
weather permits it, the coffee-houses, surrotrnded- 
with awnings, are the favourite resort of persons, 
chiefly gentlemen, who prefer breakfasting in the 
open air ; and, in the evening, they are the favour- 
ite resort of both sexes, especially of the middle 
ckeses. An orchestra in the open air furnishes 
excellent music ; as night comes on, (an4 the crowd 
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Always increases with the dusk,) lamps are htrng* 
tip among the trees, or suspended from the awn« 
ings. The gay unthinking multitude sits to be 
gazed at, or strolls about from one alley to anothe. 
to gaze — good and bad, virtuous and lost mingled 
togetiber — sipping coffee, or keeping an assigna- 
tion, eating an ice, (h: making love ; till ten o'clock, 
when the terrors of the HausmeiUer drive them 
home, the ramparts, and the glacis below, form a 
collection of little Vauxhalls. 

The glacis itself, the low, broad, and level space 
of ground which stretches out immediately from 
the foot of the ramparts, and runs entirely round 
the city, elcept where the walls are washed by the 
arm of the Danube, is no longer the naked and 
cheerless stripe which it used to be. Much of it 
has been formed into gardens belonging to difiPer-* 
«nt branches of the imperial family ; the rest has 
^een gradui^ly planted and laid out into alleys ; 
and, two years ago, the emperor, in his love for his 
^subjects, allowed a cofpee'oouse to be built sumong 
the trees. Beyond the glacis, the ground in ge- 
neral rises ; and along these eminences stretch the 
thirty-four suburbs of Vienna, surrotmdingt^e city 
iike the outworks joi some huge fortification, and 
^naHy surrounded themselves by a brick wall, a 
)nere instrument of police, to insure the detection 
of radicals and contraband goods, by subjecting 
every thing, and every person, to a strict exami- 
nation. 

The suburbs cover much more ground than the 
proper city, but they are neither so well built, nor 
so densely inhabited. The Leopoldstadt, between 
the arm of the Danube and the main strean^ it 
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the most regidar and most populous, and contains; 
600 houses ; the smallest of them contams only • 
eleven hot»es. The proper city contams little^ 
more than one-sixth of the whole numb^ of houses^ 
which form the capital, bat, from their greater 
size, it contains a much larger proportion of the. 
whole population, which is generally reckoned at> 
from 280,000 to 300,000. A considerable part 
of the suburbs is occupied with gardens, partly - 
public, and partly private property. Both Prince. 
Lichtenstein and Prince Esterhazy, besides their, 
houses in the city, have palaces, gardens, and pic-, 
tnre-galleries in the suburbs. 

Though the suburbs, from the greater regula- . 
rity of their streets, tbe smaller height of the build- < 
ings, and the general ejevation of the site, are in, 
themselves more open and airy than the city, yet,, 
owing to the absence of pavement, and the pre-i 
sence of wind, they can scarcely be said to be more 
healthy. Vienna, though lying in a sort of kettle, 
and not at so absolute an elevation as Munich, is. 
more pestered by high winds than any other Eu-, 
ropean capital.* In the proper city the streets are 
paved— and excellently well paved ; but, through-; 
out the immense suburbs, ihey present only the^ 
bare soil. This soil is lopse, dry, and sandy ; and 
the wind acting, upon it keeps the city and suburbs 
enveloped in a thick atmosphere, loaded with par- 
ticles of sand, which medical men do not pretend 
to. deny has a perceptible influence on health. 
From the summit of the Kahlenberg, an eminence 
about two miles to the west, I have seen Vienna 

* Except, perhaps, Edinburgh.. 
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as eompletely obscured by a thick cloud of dust, 
as ever London is by a clomi of smoke ; and our 
smoke is, in reality, the less disagreeable of the 
two. When the wind is moderate, and allows the 
dust to settle, rain commonly follows, and the 
snburbs are converted into a succession of alleys 
of mad. 

The temperature is extremely variable, princi- 
paUy, it is believed, from the neighbourhood of the 
Styrian mountains, and the free course which the 
evenness of the country, towards Hungary, leaves 
to the east wind. It not only varies most provo* 
kingly in the course of a day, but its changes are 
often most sensibly felt in merely passing from one 
part of the city to another. It is to this that the 
medical men of Viemia almost universally ascribe 
the prevalence of riieumatic affections, which, with 
gout and consumptibn, are the besetting infirmi- 
ties of the Austrian capital. Consumption, they 
say, is greatly aided, if not frequently produced, 
by the quantity of dust with which t^e air is so 
^ften loaded all day long, and a considerable pw* 
tion of which is neeesrarily inhaled ; while the 
acidity of the native wines, of which so much is 
driink, even by the lower classes, comes forth in 
the shape of those gouty affections so common in 
Vienna^ not precisely the genuine, old-English, 
port-wine gout, but arthritic complaints differing^ 
i^om it in little, except in degree. Amid the pre- 
valence of such ailments, the inhabitants 9xe for- 
tunate in having the hot springs of Baden so near 
them. They are almost specifics in rheumatism^ 
Though they find the gout a more stubborn ene- 
^y> they always confine his operations, and not 
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nnfr^qftently succeed in pattiilig him «itir«ly to 
flight. 

The Prater of Vienna is the finest puhlic park 
in Europe — for it has more rural beauty than Hyde 
Park, and surely the more varied and natural ar- 
rangement of its woods and watars is preferable 
to die formal basins and alleys of the garden of 
the Tuileries. It occupies the eastan part of 
that broad and level tract on the n<»rth of the eity^ 
which is formed into an island by the main sU'eai^ 
of the Danube on the one side, and the smaller 
arm that washes the walls on the oth^. They 
unite at its extremity, and the Prater is thus sur- 
rounded <m three sides by water. The principal 
alleys the proper dnve, runs from the entrance in 
a long, straight line, for about half a mile. Rows 
of trees, consisting chiefly of horse-chestnuts, di- 
vide it into &ve alleys. The central one is entirely 
^ed with an unceasing succession of glittering 
carriages, moving slowly along its opposite sidesy 
in opposite directions ; the two on each side are 
filled with horsemen, galloping along to try the 
capacity of their steeds, or provoking them into 
impatient curvettings, to try the effect of their own 
forms and dexterity on the beauties who adorn the 
open caliches, llie two exterior alleys are con- 
secrated to pedestrians ; but those of the Viennese 
who must walk, because not rich enough to hire 
a hackney coach, are never fond of walking far ; 
and, forsaking the alleys, scatter themselves over 
the verdant lawn which spreads itself out to where 
the wood becomes more dense and impenetrable. 
The lawn itself is plentifully strewed with coffee- 
houses ; and the happy hundreds seat themselves 

8 
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'under shady awnings, or on the green herbage, 
beneath a clump of trees, enjoying their ices, cof- 
fee, and segars, till twilight calls them to the 
theatre, with not a thought about to-morrow, and 
scarcely a reminiscence of yesterday. But though 
the extremity of this main alley be the boundary 
of the excursions of the fashioni^le world, it is only 
the beginning of the more rural and tranquil por- 
tion of the Prater, . The forest becomes thicker ; 
there are no more straight lines of horse-chestnuts ; 
the numerous alleys wind their way imconstrained 
through the forest-maze, now leading you along, 
in artificial twilight, beneath an overarching canopy 
of foliage, and now terminating in some verdant 
and tranquil spot, like those on which fairies de- 
light to dance ; now bringing you to the brink of 
some pure rivulet, which trickles along unsuspeot- 
ingly, to be lost in the mighty Danube, and now 
stopping you on the shady banks of the magnifi. 
cent river itself. 
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CHAPTER V. 

VIENNA. 

AMUSEMENTS AND MANNERS RELIGION- 
GOVERNMENT. 

A STRIKING peculiarity oi the Austrian capi-* 
tal lies in the diversity of character which it exhi- 
bits. The empire is a most heterogeneous one ; 
the provinces which compose it do not differ more 
from each other in geographical situation, than 
they do in language and national character ; and 
the higher ranks in all of them are perpetually 
^9^\ng the common capital the place either of ^ 
temporary sojourn, or of their continued residence. 
The joyous and happy Austrian, always pleased 
with himself, and inclined to do all he can to please 
every body else, looks with much indifference on 
the proud step, the gallant bearing, and magnifi- 
cent parade of the haughty Hungarian, who, full 
of imagined superiority, and, what is stranger still, 
of imagined superiority in political rights,* makes 

* The Hungarian nobles (and every man calls himself 
noble who is not an absolute slave, a mere adscfiptitim 
giehr) place.their prideia the polUical constitution of the^r 
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the streets resound with the clattering of his chi- 
yabons spnrs, even though he should ne^er mount 
a horse. The Bohemian brings along with him 
both mOTe real feeling and greater mental actinty. 

country, which they call a free one, and which I have 
beard them often set above that of Britain. The emperor, 
say they, cannot exact a farthing or^a man from us, or im- 
pose a single law upon us, without our own permission* 
This is a most ignofafat boast. The constitution of Hun- 
gary is, till this day, one of the most oppressive oligarchies 
that Europe has seen, much, more mischievous, because 
much less enlightened, than the destroyed oligarchy of 
Venice. It is perfectly true, that the aristocracy can con- 
tioi the monarch in every tiling ; but then, it is equally 
true, that nobody can control them, uid that all beneath 
them have only to obey. The l^ng of Hungary is, indeed, 
only its first magistrate ; but its nobility are despots, and 
its people have neither rights nor voice. This is peculiarly 
true of the rural population, who are still the most degra- 
ded and maltreated ill Europe, and just in cdnsequ^iG^ of 
die boasted Hungarian constitution. If Hungary had been 
without this constitution, Maria Theresa, Joseph, and Jjeo- 
|K>ld, co^ild have done much more good than Uiey actually, 
succeeded in effecting. There have been many liberal and 
enlightened despots, but the world has not yetveen a body 
Of enli^tened and liberal depots.- A learned person of 
Vielma related to me the ibliowiag circumstance, of wbidk 
he was «n ^retwitness. He had gone down into Hungary^ 
to pend a few days with one of its most respectable noble- 
men. Taking a walk with the Count, one afternomi) oter 
psai of the grounds, they came' upon wmt {peasants who 
vere ei^ying their own rustic amusements. Ufae Count 
imagined that one of them did not notice him, as he pass- 
ed, with sufficieiit humility ; he immediately sent a boy to 
bis house for some servants, and, so soon as tfiey appeared, 
ordered them to seize, bind, and lash the poor man. His 

orders were instantly executed. W- , thunderstruck at 

the causeless barbarity, intreated'tltt Count to put an end 
at such a punishment for so trivial an offence, if it waa 
one at all* 1^ answer was ; ^^ What ! do you intercede 
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^Rid'i^le,*hf<l|ilelie mingks wnobgithetii, 6bow^ 
civtfii'iii hifliplflaMines, a degree •«€ soleinkity foid 
reii0pn9^ And^stUl namf(tots the melandioly^ fecdh^ 
of the less of aatieaal independeitceri Hie Italian 
aabj edts of the empife jdba in ^e crowd. If btuineiMi 
OF endosity has brongfat them to the eapital, tkmf 
wa& among the 'pe^>)e, eantipna and tacitnrn, 
ptsHeetly aware with what jeaion$y. they are re- 
garded^ and that spies are watching every step» 
and listening to ereiy word. If they^are in place^ 
oif are ciome to seek place, they land the benefi*' 
cefice, pradenee, and palariotism of the Anstriaif 
Go^mment of Italy with a servUity which is des-' 
pieable, or exfl^^gerate thoTiees of their ^9wii coini-> 
try^ and tipenk with a forgetfalness of its true ho- 
BOOT and WeHare, whidi is ntteriy detestable. ^ 
But all these varieties of popokitibn join in ^ 
ttfiirersal love of' enjoymeiit of the native Vien*' 
nMe^and assist in swelling them^^aaai itf'f^ssoa 
Ittteness and pleasure which w imceasingfy hold^ 
inrits way tinrong^ the Austrian capitaL Vienna^ 
wi^ a' popnlatton not exceeding tbriee hundred 
^lousaind inhabitants, supports five theatres, com-* 
paratavely a much greater number than is found 
necessary to minister to the amusement of Londcm. 
Three of them are in th^ suburbs, and beloi^ ti^ 
jnivBte proprietors; the two others, which are 
be«h in ^e city, are imperial property. There is 
no arcbitectnnd merit about tnem externally ; in* 
temally ^ey are gaudy. £adi of the companies 

for such a brute ? He is no nobleman. That these peopli 
may not think anybody cares about them, give him twentv 
moire, my lads, in honour of W_ ;" and they were ad- 
mixusteved. 
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has a walk of ito own. The Burg-Tlaatre^ or 
Court Theatre, which forms part of the palace, is 
appropriated entirely to the regular drama; its 
beards are trodden only by tragedy and comedy^ 
and sometimes by that mixed species called Schau* 
spkl^ or Spectacle, which is neither the one nor 
t^ne other, has frequently something of both, and, 
as its name imports, is a banquet for the eyes, ra- 
ther than an entertainment for fancy or feeling* 
Broad vnlgar farce is not often admitted, but haft 
found refuge, and fiourishes luxuriantly, in the sub- 
urbs. The performers are at least on a level with 
those of Berlin, but their tragic declamation ia 
tiresome and monotcmous. T&y are perpetually 
ranting ; the public taste is not sufficiently pure« 
Comedy is much better off, both in the actors,: 
and in what is to be acted ; for, after all, with the 
exception of Schiller, German tragedy is deficient 
in true dramatic stuff ; it deals more in situation 
and imagery than in character and passion. It 
lirould be difficult, indeed^ to produce any thing 
like a long list of comedies which could stand the 
test of strict criticism, but what country can pro- 
duce such a list ? Hiere is only one School for 
Scandal. People go to a comedy to laugh heartily 
at the follies of other people ; and if these foHies 
be so represented as that sensible and well-bred 
persons can enjoy the ridicule, the theatre will be 
filled, in defiance of critics. Now, of such pieces^ 
which, though not displaying a great deal of dr»-r 
matic genius, yield a great deal of amusement^ 
the German stage has a large quantity.' To say 
nothing of the endless Kotzebue, Ifland produced 
no fewer than forty-eight pieces, Jiinger twenty«»t 
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e^(til^ IM^dsiiL WeiswmUnini, stiU an aetress'on 
the Vieiina stage, between twenty and tlikty, and 
Schroda: about thirty. Ziegler, too, « retired per^ 
former, haa.written nrach, Imt not well. His pieces 
are generally serions and ahowy, eKcessiyely doll,' 
Inll of rodomontade, and devoid' of cI^a«oteri 
His comedies are miserable, and he has wnttenan 
essay to prove that Shakspeare's Hamlfet is «& 
badly drawn diaractar. 

Civil tragedy, if it be allowable to borrow the 
€rarman expression, tlmt is, tragedy founded on 
the misfortunes of persons in private situations, is 
much more cultivated, and much more popular, in 
Germany than with i». The Gramester and 
George Bamw^ belonr to lius class ; but the 
GFemums have a host of mem. Iflttnd wrote much 
in this way, but is often dull and tedious ; his 
scenes are frequ^itly mere altan^tions of set rhe- 
ton^l speeches, which plain and sensibto citizens 
never tfdk to each other. Vienna possesses an 
actor, an old man, of the name of Koch, who is 
inimitable in this branch of the drama. I neve^ 
Imewian aotw draw so many tears from an audl-^ 
eiioe as iShis man does, wiien he plays the <#orthy^ 
broken-hearted father, borne down by the disso^^ 
Intaiess OF the crimes of a son^ aa in the Verbre" 
chencms Ekte. •■ 

Altogether, howeva*, the premSiag taste is for 
show and noise ; Schiller's Maid of Orleans wiR 
alwm attract a greater audience than his Death 
of Wallenstein. So little accurate are they even 
in Una their favourite taste, that the grossest vio- 
lation of costume and sense are frequently com- 
mitted without being even remained. In the Maid 
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of Orleaos, Dubois takes the place of the kin^, 
who stands beside him, for the purpose of essay- 
ing whether Johanna will detect the cheat, and 
thus prore her dirine mission. In the Burg Thea- 
tre, Dunois seated himself on the throne, unco- 
vered, and in a very ordinary dress ; Charies stood 
^y, in bonnet and plume, and rdbed in the er- 
inined purple. Johanna must have be^i very silly 
indeed to have blundered. More pardonable, but 
■till more laughable, tae the absurdities which 
frequently occur in pieces that deal with foreign 
customs. In Ziegler's Parteitau^ the scene «f 
which is laid in England during the Republic, a 
jury npakes its appearance on l£e stage -in a cri- 
mbal trial. It cons^ts of six persons ; they are 
robed in the professional uniform of gowns and 
wigs, and talk most conatitutionally of the danger 
of losing their places as jurymen, if they give a 
verdict against the ruling party. The Sheriff pre- 
sides, though Chief- Justice Coke has t^me down 
pn purpose to hold the commission. His Lord- 
ship sits at the table, as crown counsel, and final- 
ly charges the jury. The censor knew wdU, that 
such a representation of trial by jury could not be 
infectious* 

The finest productions of the German Muse 
are wofally spoiled, likewise, by the scissors of 
the censor^ Not <mly is every thing omitted which 
displeases th^, bigotry of the priesthood^ or the 
de^otism of t^be government, but alterations are 
nmde ibr whil;%i|M> earthly reason can be assign- 
ed, except a very silly senfiHibiUty and mawkisb sen- 
timentalism. To exclude dangerous ideas about 
liberty and the House of Hapsburg^, WilKani 
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Tell is so miserably maDgled, that the play lose» 
all connexion^ ^Schiller, in his Robbers^ made 
Charles Moor and his brother sons of the old man : 
in Vienna they are converted into nephews ; for 
want of filial affection, forsooth, is something too 
horrible to be brought on the stage. With so lit- 
tle cmifflstency is the alteration carried through^ 
that Charles, after he has spoken about his imcle 
through four acts, in the fifth calls Heaven and 
Hell together to avenge the maltreatment of his 
fether. The monk who comes to the haunt of the 
banditti, as ambassador of the magistracy, and who 
makesj to be sure, a ridiculous enough figure, is 
changed into a lawyer ; for, why should the cloth 
be laughed at ? as if ridiculous priests were not 
at least equally numerous with ridiculous juriscon- 
sults, and as if the danger of teaching people to 
laugh at law and justice by the one exhibition^ 
were not just as great as the danger of teaching 
them to laugh at religion by the other. The lying 
account brought to the old man of the deatn of 
Charles represents him to have fallen in the battle 
of Prague (Kolin) in the Seven Years' War. Now, 
the Austrians have so little pleasure in recollect- 
ing the Seven Years' War, that, on their stage, 
the whole action is thrown back to the days of 
King Matthias, and Charles is made to fall in bat- 
tle against the Mussulmen. 
. The very bi^ilets and operas are watched over 
with the same jealous care. It is very ridiculous 
to be so thin-skinned, and not at all prudent to 
tih€fw it. The Emperor seems to think so him- 
adf* When I was in Vienna, a drama appeared. 
£kr Tagab^tM^ founded on the current anecdot' 
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ef Fiiederick tbci Great;, in 1^ Seren Yeaxs' Waf, 
kaving eomp^ed nk officer whom he had detect- 
ed wiitDig to -hk wife by caiidle4ight, ibongfa a 
genoml cMrder had been issired prohibiting fii^ or 
lights after sunset, to add, in a postscript, ^<To« 
Blorrow I am .to be shot for a breach of duty/* 
«ttd having actoally put him- to deadr. The pieeiEf 
instasitiy made a great noise, for there were bat- 
tles in it; but much more, from the admirable 
pei^onifieation which the actor (who was Itkewi^ 
tte aa^or) ga^e of the Prussian monarcb. Those 
wh« atiilrec^iected Frederick were hurried away 
by 4lie illudioiK The Emperor saw it, and was d^ 
lighted ; and, on leaving his box:, said to one of ^ 
noblemen who attended him^ <^ Now, I am glad 
that'I have seen it, A>r, do you hear^ they will be 
for 'proMbitii^ it immediately^-^-alluding to irla 
connexion with die Se^rai Years* War. ^ 

The other court theatre, called, from its situa^ 
tion, the 'theatre of the Carintfaian (Gate, is pro- 
perly the' opera-house. The representations given 
in it are exckisively opieras and ballets.' Nowhere 
are the one or the other got up vdth grater spfen* 
^o«r and expense than here, for it would be dtffi* 
■cttlt to find in Emrope a public so isrtravagantly 
fond of theatdcal music. and tlveatdcal dancmg^ as 
lliat of Viemia. T^ public taste runs much mere 
in these two channels than in that aH the r^alar 
^uma. Melpomene and Thalia are even plunder- 
ed of thdr hard-earned gains to supply the extra- 
'vagance of their meretricious Gosters. Hie expen- 
ses of the i^era and ballet are so emHinous, that 
the income of the theatre, at least under the im- 
perial direc^on, has always been deficient, and baa 
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«wallowed up tbe gains made on the regular 
drama. This has at last induced the government 
to put them into private hands. A lease of the 
theatre was given to a Neapolitan in 1822. He 
immediately raised the prices, and made the Vi- 
ennese sulky ; he then produced an Italian com-r 
pany, with Rossini at its head, and their singing 
made the Viennese enthusiastically frantic* 

Of the theatres in the suhurbs, that on the 
Vienna holds almost the same rank with an im-« 
penal theatre. It is the property of a Hungarian 
nobleman, who, equally unfortunate in his manage-* 
ment as the court, gave it in lease to the same en* 
terprising Italian who took the opera-house. It is 
the most elegant theatre in Vienna. Its boards 
admit every thing, the drama, melo-drama, farce, 
<^ra, ballet, but itself and its performers are fit- 
led only for mere spectacles. That is the path in 
which it finds no rival, for its machinery surpass^ 
es all others. << You wiU find," said the proprie- 
tor to me when inviting me to visit it, *^ you will 
find as many ropes, and pulleys as in one of your 
ships of war,'* — ^a woful recommendation of a uiea- 
tre* It possessed, till very lately, a department of 
the ballet which was unique in Europe. The bal- 
let-master had ectucated nearly two hundred chil- 
dren, boys and girls, into a regular corps de baUeU 
£yeii when they were dismissed, (in 1822,) the 
greatest number of them did not exceed twelve, 
many of them not eight years of age. The balleta 
composed for them were extremely appropriate, 
being taken chiefly from stories of spirits and en* 
chantments, in which the young dancers appear- 
ed as fairies or hobgoblins. On the commencement 
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<df tlie ndW 'imuiagenMtit, %h\M senlinsiry bf dniidii^ 
mid imrnorality waff fiuppfes^ed, on tbe ars^ilt ne* 
tommeadnikiay it WM universftlly said, of ^6 Emi 
press herself. 

* ' Tbe iJieatre in the suburb caHed the Le<^ld-' 
fitddl^ thongh private p^xtperty, is the true fiatien*^ 
. al theatre of AtiMria^ itke favourite of the middling 
and lower classes, and not slighted eVen by the 
Inore enltiTated. It is devoted entirdy to mirtib 
and dongy but llie jokes and character of the pieces 
$sre thronghont Anstrianu The broadest farce «ai 
Tttoeft extrava^eait carieatare, ^n^geraited paro^es^ 
atld the wilder fairy inventions) are all made the 
vehicle of humour and satire, which would scarcie- 
)y be understood anywhi^ elise, for they are ge^ 
nerally fonhded oti sdme local and tenipoi^Eury in-: 
t^;*est, fuH df allusions to the passing follies <^ 
Viennl^ and written in the broad nati^mfed^ dial^ 
of the Austrian comMoU P^pl^ One m\M be aii 
Austrian to eoijoy them^ They are' in a great m^ea-^ 
^ur^ lost to a stranger, as well from the locvd ld-< 
kuioind/ a» from tlm language. The perforknera 
correspond perfectly to Uie plays. It ia ^ir Vn* 
sin^ss to e*erstep the m6deeity o£ nature $^but^ id 
d^ own way, some of them- are masteM* Si^os- 
ter is fblly as great a man in Vi^ma as MlitthfeiM 
is «t hom^ The humoUr is no doubt broad Und 
extravagant, and frequently uidecent ; but stiU'it 
is- national and characteristic, and the Austrlma 
are the ^nly people of Germany who possesa any 
thing of the kind. They have even some talent at 
ouicature-making, but the two great departnaenta 
of that satirical art, public men and private scan- 
dal, are shut against them. They are fond of pun- 



ningy but their langm^e is too rich for it A ce^ 
lebrated advocate is a|; present the Coryphsena 
both of the bar and the punsters. 

The Viennese take to themselves the reputation 
of being the most musical, public in Europe ; and 
this is, the only part of their character alibu( 
which they display much jealousy or anxiety. So 
long as it is gran|;ed that they can produce among 
iJieir catixensagreater number of de<^nt performers^ 
on the violin or piano than any other capital^ they 
h^re no earthly objection to have it said that they 
can likewise produce a greater number of block* 
heads and debauchees* They are fon4 of n^usic, and 
are good perfonmers ; but it is more a habit than a 
natural inclination. Of all the people in German 
ny, universal as the love of music is i^nong them,, 
(he Bohemians i^mear to draw most direcdy from 
nature.. JBvery Bohemian seems to be Vorn a mu- 
sician ; he takes to an insti;umenf as naturally as. 
to walking or eatings and it gradually becomes as 
necessary to. him .as either. In summer and an«. 
tnmn, you cannot walk out in the evening, in any. 
part of the country, without hearing concerts per-, 
formed even by the peasantry with a precisioAc 
which practice, no doubt, always can give, but 
likewise with a richness and justness of expression, 
which practice alone cannot give. Gyrowetz and, 
Wrauitzky, the best known among the living na- 
tive composers of the empire, and deservedly ad- 
mired, above all, for their ballet music, aret both 
Bohemians. All these honours the Viennese place, 
vpon their own |;iead. A capital in which amuse- 
ment is the great obje0 of every body's pursuit,^ 
b always the place where a musician, be ne com*, 

J 
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poser or performer, will gain most money. Efery 
man of reputation seeks his fortune in Vienna; and 
its citizens, running over a list of great name^,, 
expect you should allow their city to be the soul 
of music, and music the soul of their city. They> 
have had within their walls Mozart, Haydn, Beet- 
hoven, and Hummel ; they have still among them 
Salieri, Gyrowetz, and Gelinek ; but not one of 
these belongs to Austria. That a man was bom 
and reared in Bohemia or Hungary, instead of 
Austria, does not merely mean that he belongs to 
a particular geographical division of the same em- 
pire. In turn of mind, in manners, in language, 
the Austrian is as different from the Bohemian or 
Hungarian, as from the Pole or Dalmatian. Va- 
nity is by no means a general failing of the Aus- 
trians, any more than of the other German tribes ; 
but when they attempt to disprove the Boeotian 
character which the common country has fixed 
upon them, they not unfrequently just give new 
proofs how well it is deserved. I have seen a 
" Review of the Literature of Austria" in a re* 
spectable periodical of Vienna, in which the au- 
thor, to support the honour of his country against 
the wits of the north, actually stuck into his nose- 
gay of Austrian weeds all that had blossomed, du- 
ring the preceding twenty years, from the moutha 
of the Po to the foot of the Simplon. 

It is not to be denied, however, that in the ge- 
neral diffusion of dilletanteism, and that, too, ac- 
companied by a degree of practical proficiency 
which rises far above mediocrity, Vienna has no 
superior. Wherever cards, those sworn enemies 
of every thing like amusement oj: lightness of 
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heart, those unsocial masks of insipidity and tee* 
dinm, do not intrude upon their private parties or 
family circle, music is the never-failing resource. 
Ct>iicert-playing is their great delight, as well as 
their great excellence, and hence that admirable 
accuracy of ear which is so observable in the Vi- 
ennese. So soon as a boy has fingers fit for the 
task, he betakes himself to an instrument ; — and 
^s, alas I is frequently the only part of his edu- 
cation that is foUowed out with much perseverance 
or success. From the moment he is in any degree 
master of his instrument, he plays in concert. A 
fiimily of sons and daughters who cannot get up 
a very respectable concert, on a moment's notice, 
are cnmberers of the ground on the banks of the 
Danube. This practice necessarily gives a high 
degree of precision in execution, and, to a certain 
extent, even delicacy of ear ; but still all this is in 
the Viennese only a habit, and a very artificial 
4me* They may become more accurate performers 
than the citizens and peasantry of the south, but 
they will never feel the influence of << sweet 
sounds'^ with half the energy and voluptuousness 
which they infuse into the Italian. The enjoy- 
ment of the former is confined to the powers of 
the instrument, the latter carries the notes within 
himself into regions of feeling beyond the direct 
feach of string or voice ; the one would be lost in 
the singer, the other would forget the singer in 
the music. Go to an opera in any provincial town 
of Italy. In the pit you will probably find your- 
self surrounded, I do not say by tradesmen and 
shopkeepers, but by vetturinos, porters, and la- 
bourers. Yet yott'Will easily discover, that what 
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to the same &oH pi parous in any Qther country 
would be at best tiresome, if not ridiculonsi is to 
tbem an entertainment of pore feeling* You will 
maiic how eagerly they follow the expression of 
idle melody and harmony ; you will hear them cri- 
tidse the music and tbQ ipusicians .with no les^ 
warmth, imd with far more judgment (because it 
is ft thing much more within their reach) thaii ouf 
p^house politicians debate on the ReforuK of tb^ 
fintisbPariiament* Is it not owing to this inherent 
natural capadty of und^standing and speaking the 
language in which music addresses us, that Italian 
singers have maantiuned then: pre-eminence in Ea* 
ip&pe since operas we^ first known ? In eveiy caf< 
pital of the Continent, and even among' ours^ves^ 
there are nattte voices as good> improved by as 
studious industry^ managed with as much pracd<^ 
cal skilly and accompam^ by as great theoretical 
knowledge, as ever crossed the Alps. Yet they 
never produce the same e^ot in any music thaS^ 
rises above wediocrity. 

.' All this has notlunl^ to do with the comparative^ 
BMrits of Uie music of Italy and Oermany;' Great, 
eoniposers, like great poets, are tlie same fdv^^ 
^ere. They are aU made of the same st^ff. The 
musical taste oi the Viennese has been formed an^ 
saved by the purity of their great composers, in 
their love df paractical excellence, they would have 
run into the heartless mttUng, the capr|ccio&^ an4 
btzairerie of dbe. French school ; but the admica^ 
bly good taste ot thleir masteis ha% fdway^ ^pi 
th^n within duebounds*. People^ lirfio reckon it 
almost a misforti^ie not to be ' abl0 to hum Ddn, 
Criovamdi, or. the Cr^tio^i, without book, are in 
little danger of falling jpto extravaganci^ ^ 

8 
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* Beetborai is^ tlie mos^ cdebnued of the IhHng 
^Mtipoeef^ in Vieima, and^ ii» e^rtidn jiepartmentBi . 
die foremost of bis day.* Though iot aA old man, 
faiB' iB'loiiit'to Bocietjr in c<mseqnence of bu extreme 
deafoesi, which has refid(»red fakn almost un^oeiil. 
I'he neglM; of his person which he exhibits give^ 
hiin 8i somewhat wild i^pearance. His featnreer 
are crtrbng and prominent ; hia eye is full ^f mde 
^igy ; his hair> which neidier comh nor scissors 
seem to ha^e yimted for yearsy ovei^hadows hief 
bi^ead Ibiow in a quantity and confusion to which 
dnly the snakefs round a Gorgon^s bead offer a pa4 
lallel. ilis general behaviour does not yi accord 
with the unpromimng exterior* £xc^ when he 
is among his chosen ^nds, kindliness or i^lnhtj^ 
are not his characteristics. The total loss of hear- 
ing has dq>rired him of all the pleasure which so^ 
eiety cm-give, and perhaps soured his temper* He 
tised to frequent a particular cellar, where he spent 
the evening in a comer, beyond the reaeh of all 
^e chattering and disputation of a |>uMe roem,> 
drinking wine and beer^ eatings cheese' said re(( 
herrings, and studying the newspapers. One even- 
kig a person took a seat near him whose -counted 
nance did not pleaise him< He looked hatd at the^ 
stranger, and spat on the floor as if he had seen a 
toad ; then glanced at the newspaper, then agutf 
at the intrude, and spat again, his hair bristling 
gradually into more shaggy ferocity, till he closed 
^e ahemation of spitting and stuing, by fJEdriy 
exclaiming, << What a scoundrelly phiz !" and rush- 
ing out oi the room. Even among his oldest 

* Beethoven has died smce this was written. He died, 
moreover, in want, amid a people who pretend to be the 
most devoted worthippert of music and musicians. 
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friends he must he humoured like a wayward cfaikf . 
He has always a small paper hook with him, wad 
what conversation takes place is carried on in wri- 
ting. In this, too, although it is not lined, he in-^ 
stantly jots down any musical idea which strikes 
him. These notes would he utterly unintelligible 
even to another musician, for they have thus no 
comparative value ; he alone has in his own min4 
the thread by which he brings out of this labyrinth 
of dots and circles the richest and most astound* 
ing harmonies. The moment he is seated at th^ 
piano, he is evidently imconscious that there » 
any thing in existence but himself and his instru-^ 
ment ; sjod, considering how very deaf he is^ it 
seems impossible that he should hear all he play&k 
Accordingly, when playing Yery piano, he oh&Ek 
does not bring out a single note. He hears it him<- 
self in the <^ mind's ear." While his eye, ai^d the 
almost imperceptible motion of his fingers, show 
that he is following out the strain in his own smil 
through all its dying gradations, the instrument i» 
actually as dumb as t£e musician is deaf. 

I have heard him play ; but to bring him so ht 
required some management, so great is his horror 
of being any thing like exhibited. Had he been 
plainly asked to do the company that favour, he 
would have flatly refused ; he had to be cheated 
into it. Every person left the room^ except Beetho-^ 
ven and the master of the house, one of his most 
intimate acquaintances. These two carried on a 
conversation in the paper-book about bank stodu 
The gentleman, as if by chance, struck the keya 
of the open piano, beside which they were sitting, 
gradually began to run over one of Beethoven a 



ton coiii{ioiiti»ii8^iiMide.a;ihonuaid efrors^aad^ 
nedily Hundered fine passage so tboronglily) tbat 
nieiCfMBposer condesc^aded tostretch imt fak hand 
and.pot iiitn rigbtt It was enovgli ; the band wa» 
en »e piano ; Ins companion immadialely left hisDy 
on some .pretext^ and joined the rest of the com* 
pany, ivho in the next room, from which they cottld 
see and bear every things were patiently ^wuting 
the issne of this tiresome coojnration* Beethove% 
left.alone, seated himself at the piano. Atfimhef 
only stmdc now and then a fewJramed and^intel^. 
ru|^»d notes, ^ as if afraid of being. detected ina 
crime ; bnt .gradnidly he forgot ercry thing ^sey' 
apdiran on during half on hour in a fantasy^ m a 
style extremely yariedy and nMffked, above all, by 
the most abmpt tiansitionB. IW amateurs were 
enraptared i to the vninitiated it>was more inte-i 
resting to -observe-how the music of the man's soul 
passed orerius countenance. Hesisemsto^feelthe 
bold, the commanding,, and the impetuous, more 
than what is soothing or gentle. The musi^les of 
the face swell, and its veins atart out ; the wild eye 
niAls doubly wild ; the month quivers, and Beetho- 
ven koks Uke a wisard, overpowered by the de^ 
HMOS whom he himself has called up. 

l^^re is a musical society in Vienna, coasiBting 
of nearly two thousand members,^ by far the great- 
est part ef whom are merely amateurs. Many of 
them are ladies ; even a princess figures in the ea« 
talogue as a singer, for no person is admitted an 
active member who is not i^e to take a part, vo- 
cal or instrumental, in a concert. They seem to 
expend mere ingenuity in inventii^ new instm- 
mei^ than in improving the nuinu&cture of known 

r2 
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ones. I have heard Beethoven say, that he foimd 
BO pianos so good as those made in London. £veiy 
body knows the Harmonica, at least by name; but 
what will the read^ say to the Phys-harmonica^ 
ihe Ditanaclasis, the Xanorphica, the Pammelodi- 
e<^ the Davidica, the Amphiona ? Considering* 
how fax the Avutrians are behind in^ most things 
in which a people oii^t to be ashan^ed of being" 
behind, it is a thousand pities that pursuits of 
higher utility and respectability cannot obtain from 
them a greater share of the industry and perseve^ 
lance which so many of them display in the acqui- 
sition of this elegant accomplishment. They have 
an excellent op«^ and that is sufficient to con-t 
sole them for the fiact, that in the whole range of 
German literature, a literature, youngas it is, stud- 
ded with so many bright names, there is not a single 
great man whom Austria can claim as her own. 
In Vienna, with three hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, there are thirty booksellers, four circulating 
libraries, sixty-five piano-forte makers, and dan- 
dng-hdls without number. 

Many of these dancing-halls are institutions for 
infamous purposes. They belong to private pro- 
prietors, who are always innkeepers. On the even- 
ing of every Sunday, and generally of every great 
rdigious festival, when every body is idle and seek- 
ing amusement, these congregations are opened in 
the suburbs as well as in the city. The bdUs given 
in them are less or more merely a pretext for 
bringing worthless persons together. The price 
of admission is extremely low, for the scoundrelly 
landlord speculates on the consumption of wine 
and eatables during the evening, la mwe cases 
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tbm one, the object is so little concealed, that ie- 
toales are admitted gratis ; and the hand-hill, which 
fixes the price of admission for gentlemen at fsuFi* 
pence or sixpence, adds, with a rery appropriate 
«qmyoqne, Das Frauenzimmer istjrey. It is thns 
that these institutions, hy fiumishing opportwaity, 
and inflaming the passions at so cheap a mte, dif- 
fuse the poison of licentiousness among the mal^ 
of the middle and lower orders. As to the ladies, 
agun, those who aspire at heing sought instead of 
seeking, those who consider themselves as form* 
ing the aristocracy of their own community, and 
the Corinthian capital of prostitution, carefully 
BToid all such intercourse with their more vulgar 
agisters. In this they show a wiser feeling of dig- 
nity and reserve than their betters. In external 
behaviour, however, these lost creatures are per- 
haps the most decent in Europe. You run no risk 
of being even addressed, mucli less of being at- 
tacked with the gross depravity of Covent Gar- 
den w the Palais Royal. 

How do the rest of the ladies, then, behave in 
Vienna ? Really, generally speaking, not much 
better. There cannot be a more dissolute city— 
one where female virtue is less prized, and, there- 
fore, less frequent. A total want of principle, the 
love of pleasure, and the love of finery, are so uni- 
Tersdly diffused, that wives and daughters/ in not 
only what we would call comfortable, but even 
affluent circumstances, do not shrink from increa- 
aing the means of their extravagance by forgetting 
tbeir duty. They sacrifice themselves, not so 
much from inclination, as from interest. You will 
probably find in Naples or Rome as many faiths 
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ImB nHyes; who are 80 &0111. a temporsry and W9a 
liable likingy. ai vat Yieniia ; but yoii mil not find 
80 many who throw away their faononr frwa ih^ 
lore of gtun. ,Tbye advantage seems to be^ on 1^ 
aide of 2ie Italian. Wortfakss as both are, e^ren 
a pasang liking is something lets ctegrading fhari 
^e mere in&mOus calculation of pounds, slnlliagB^' 
and pence, without even the excuse of portly. 
The girls of the lower classes ' grow up to lici^ni 
titmsness ; the rage for dress and luxury is'no ksa 
striMig. «nong them than among tfaw superiors % 
and though it certainly looks like a harsh judgment, 
it is not* too much to say, as a genml truth, that^ 
from the time they are capable of feeling iJns love 
of show and easy living, they c<msider their pa"-! 
son aa the fund that Is to supply the means of its 
gratification. It is not seduction; it is just li 
matter of sale ; nor are mothers ashamed to be the 
Inrokers of their daughters. There is ne want of 
murdia8er8« The most £u»ous, or rather mfamoas^ 
IS Prince Kaunitz.* He is said to possess a gaP 
lory of piorchased beauties, that might stand by 
the side of an Eastern seraglio. This was not 
enough. The in&ntine years of soase of his vie-' 
tims produced frightful ctmi^^ against him. An 
inceused faldier, disregarding the dai^ger of ac<^ 
sing a powerful man, complained direcdy to the 
Emperor. The Emperor instantly ordered Kau* 
nitz to be imprisoned, and proceeded ^against cri-^ 
minally. He had been in prison nearly two months 
when I left Vienna, and the inquiry was not yet 

* Surety there is no indelicacy in mentioning the name 
of a princely debauchee, whose conduct had become the 
subject of ioveatigation iu a court of criminal justice. 
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&ushecU The Viennesey however, though a little 
astounded at the uncommon idea of a high noble- 
man being actually imprisoned for crimes not po- 
litical, soon recovered their senses ; and every body 
believed his punishment would be — a prohibition 
to appear at court) and an order to reside for a 
while on his estates in the country. 
■ The quantity of licentiousness is commonly 
smallest in the middle dass of a people. It is not 
so in Vienna, at least among the men. To hear 
the nonchalance with which a party of respectable 
merchants or shopkeepers speak of their amours, 
you would think them dissolute bachelors ; yet 
they are husbands and fathers, and, provided all cir- 
cumstances of public scandal be avoided, it never 
enters their heads that their conduct has aoy thing 
imiNroper in it. Every one, male and female^ 
bears most ChrisUanly with every other. All thi^ 
leads to a strange mixture of society, particularly 
on public occasions. In a Baden assembly-room^ 
it is nothing uncommon to see worthless women 
elbowing the Archduchesses of Austria. Here 
walks the Empress, and there a couple of gented 
frail ones from Vienna. It is perfectly true, that ^ 
it is a ball-room, and the ticket costs only eighteen- 
pence ; and, as worthy women say^ how can we 
prevent ^em from coming, when lliey pay their 
money ? But thither virtuous women do go, 
knowmg perfectly well beforehand the sort of so- 
ciety with which they will infallibly be mixed up* 
The gentlemen do not seem to lay themselves 
under much restraint I have seen noblemen, in 
the presence of the court, flutter for a while round 
the more distinguished of these creatures, and then 
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mtam to flutter roimd the maids of honoilr. lik 
in vain tint their Imperial Majesties ace ^tless 
in their life and eonveroatiGn ; it does not go be* 
yond themselves ; the public mind is vitiated 
^oogh and through ; they are surrounded by a 
mass of corruption^ much- too dense to be peaae* 
trated by the light of any single example.* A 
Wealthy foreigner^ generally iresident in. Vienhay 
l3ie companion of princes and ministers, used to 
'j/tnve }m mistiresa ii^o the Prater before the adi 
miriDg and envjous eyes oi all the world. The 
girl had what in this comitry would be ^led the 
impudence to invite most of the ministers and 
corps diplomatique to a ball ; and they had what in 
this Country would be called the forgetfulnesa of 
l^haracter to go. IMnce Mettemich being adked 
|>y a foreign minister whether he intended to go^ 
archly answered^ ^ Why^ { would radier like to 
iBcie the thing ; but, you know, it might hurt one's 
character here V* When it was proposed to Joseph 
II. to build licensed brothels, ^ae Emperor said^ 
^' The walls would cost me nothing, but the ex« 
pense of roofing would be ruinous, for it woukl 
just be necessary to put a roof over the whole 
cdty/* Hie hospitals and private sick-rooms of 
'Vi^ma teem ,with proofs how mercifoUy Provi^ 

. * Munich 18, at least, not worse than Vienna, for no-t 
thmg can be worse ; and from a statement in ihe Ham- 
liurgh Coirespondent, in May 1821, it appears that 304 
legitimate children were bom hi Munich, in the fist three 
months of that yeur, and 307 iUegitiopate children. If to 
the acknowledged illegitimate we add those of the oaten- 
siblj legitimate, who have no other claim to the title than 
the maxim, pater est quern' nuptice demonsirant, what a re<> 
suit comes out as to the morality of these capitals S 
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dence acted, when it placed the quicksilver mines 
of Idria in a province destined to form part of an 
empire of which Vienna was to he the capital. 

This, with the general want of manly and' in* 

dependent feeling, of which it is merely a modifi* 

cation, is the worst point in the character oi ih% 

Viennese ; setting aside this nnhonnded love of 

pleasure, and the disinclination to rigoroas indns^ 

try, either hodily or intellectual, that necessarily 

accompanies it, they are honest, affectionate, ana 

obliging people. There is some weakness, how# 

erer, in their fondness for being honoured with 

high-soimding forms of address. This disposition 

may be expected, in some degree or other, in every 

country where the received forms of society and 

modes of thinking give every thine to rank, and 

nothing to character ; but nowhere is it carried to 

such an extravagant length as in Vienna, prodii-» 

cing eren solecisms in language. Every man who 

holds any public office, should it 1be merely that of 

an under cleric, on a paltry salary of forty pounds 

a-year, must be gratified by hearing his title, not 

bis name ; and, if you have occasion to write to 

such a person, you must address him, not merely 

as a clerk, but as, *^ Imperial and Royal Clerk,'' 

in such and such an <^ Imperial and Royal Office.*' 

Even absent persons, when spoken of^ are gene« 

rally dengnated by their official titles, however 

humble and unmeaning lliese may be. Tlie ladies 

are not behind in assenting their claims to honorary 

appellations. All over Germany, a wife insists 

on taking the official title of her husband^ with a 

femmiiie termination. There is Madame General* 

ees, Madame Frivy-coundlloress, Madam Chief* 
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book^keeperess, and a fanndred others. In Vienmu 
a shopkeeper's wife will not be well pleased with 
any thing nnder Gnddige Frau^ Gracious Madam« 
It is equally common, and still more absurd, for 
both sexes to prefix von (of), the symbol of no* 
bility^ to the simame, as if the latter were the name 
of an estate. A dealer in pickles or pipe-heads, 
for instance, whose name may happen to be Mr 
Charles, must be called, if you wish to be polite, 
Mr of Charles, and his helpmate Mrs of Charles. 
Kotzebue has ridiculed all tJiis delightfully in hia 
Deutsche Kleinstddtey the most laughable of all 
forces. 

This looseness of morals, so disgraceful to the 
Austrian capital, if not aided, is, at least, rery 
little restrained by religion, lliat happy self-sa- 
tisfeu^tion under certain iniquities, which only 
quickens our pace in the career of guilt, though it 
may not form any part of the doctrines oi the Ca- 
tholic church, is an almost infallible consequence 
of the deceptive nature of many parts of her ri« 
tual, and exists as a fact in every country where 
her hierarchy is dominant, and no extraneous cir« 
cumstances modify its corrupting influence. Po» 
pery is the established religion in all the provin- 
ces of the empire ; but, since Joseph U. had the 
manliness and justice to forsake the barbarous po- 
licy of his mother, who hunted down even the few 
straggling Protestants that lurked in the moun- 
tains of Styria, every other form of worship baa 
been tolerated. Protestants are not very nume- 
rous in Vienna itself, and they are not so much 
Austrians by birth, as families from the Protes- 
tant states of Germany, and the north of Han- 

10 
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gary, who have settled m Vienna. The Lntheiw 
ana have one meeting-^onsey and the Caltinistt 
another, placed side by aide, and both s^ them 
partly formed of what, forty years ago, was a Pot 
pish convent. The clergymen are excellent preach^ 
ers, and enjoy a reputation lor eloquence and leani4 
ing which no Catholic ecclesiastic surpasses. The 
congregations, though not imponng in numbers^ 
are more than respectable in character and wealth; 
in bad weather, the array of carriages at the Fjxh 
testant meelang-houses is not equalled at liie doois 
of any Catholic cfaivch. The most niunerous class 
of Christians, not Papists, are the adherents of the 
Gre^ church ; they are said to exceed four thou^ 
saad, and they hare four chapels. The Jews havtt 
a couple of chapels. Vienna contains many Israel* 
ites of great we^th, and, therefore, of high importt- 
ance ; it contains still more of those who^ to gain 
worldly respectability, have ostensibly become 
converts to Christianity. Many generations must 
pass away before the latter will gain all that they 
contemplated in submitting to be baptized, or be 
allowed to feel that their blood has been regenet 
imted: ein haptizirter «/tMfe, a baptized Jew, is 
always pronounced as a term of contempt. But 
these persons are rich ;. and Christian youths, like 
Vespasian with the prochice of his tax, find no mir 
seemly odour in the gold of a Jewish bride. 

Joseph administered such violent medicines, 
and Leopold, during his brief reign, was so m^ 
willing to administer restoratives, that the monk- 
ish institutions of the empire, reduced to a skele- 
ton, were rapidly approaching their dying homr.; 
his present Majesty, himself a most devout> and 

VOL. II. s 
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unafifectedly devonjb man, mounted the throne, and 
they have recorered much of their m<ma8tic cor- 
pulence. Nay, four years ago, Vienna presented 
the spectacle of the creation of a new order, at a 
time when, in every other country of Europe, 
there was but one voice amongst reasonable men 
against the increase of such orders, if not for the 
suppression of those which already existed. The 
new order originated in the expulsion of the Je* 
suits from Russia, some of whom found protec- 
tion in Vienna. It was thought prudent to avoid 
the odious name which had already exposed them 
to destruction in so many comers of £urope, and 
the new order was erected under the name of Re- 
demptorists. This appellation was shortly after- 
wards abandoned for that of Licorians, from an 
Italian St Licorius, whose principles and rules of 
life were declared to be those of the order. The 
number of its members has increased rapidly, and 
the Emperor ha^ made them a present of one of 
the^ churches in the city. The most celebrated 
amongst them is Father Werner, a Protestant 
apostate. He is a Prussian, and opened his ca- 
reer with dramatic poetry. His productions are 
chiefly dramatic, extremely irregular^ almost ani- 
versally imbued with mysticism, but full of fire and 
imagination. The best is, the Weihe der Kraft, 
which is merely the commencement of the Refor- 
mation dramatized, and has been represented on 
the Berlin Btage. For a time, he led a very gay 
life in Paris ; he returned to Prussia, entered the 
Protestant church, married, and continued to write 
mystical dramas. Of a sudden he removed—to 
Vienna, changed his religion^ and was rewarded 
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with an ecclesiastical appointment It is doubtful 
whether he be more fanatic or hypocrite ; public 
opinion, however, among well-educated persons, 
runs most generally for the latter. He has con* 
trived to gain the crowd and the simple, by out- 
ward demonstrations of superior sanctity, and by 
a style of preaching which, though devoid ^f po- 
pular eloquence, wins the multitude by its plaii) 
Tulganty, and amuses by its eccentricity, — an ec- 
centricity and Yulgarity which the better instruct-* 
^ hold to be mere affectation ; for no man, say 
they, was ever more formed for a courtier, und a 
caballing courtier, too, than Father Werner. The 
fact is, that his hopes of advancing by the favour 
of the great seem to have perished, for his motivea 
and des^ns have been penetrated ; and, moreover, 
the new Archbishop of Vienna is not favourable to 
the new order. He therefore seeks the sources of hi^ 
influence and reputation among classes which must 
be pleased by other means, and there he has found 
them ; the order prospers, and Father Werner^ 
the most important member of the order, must 
flourish along with it. I have seen him in a pub- 
lic bath at Baden, wl^Bnever a lady approached 
him in the motley crotV^d, standing up to the neck 
in hot water, make the sign of the cross, and turn 
away, as if with an, Avaunt thee, Satan I he loun- 
ged through the public walks, always reading ; he 
seated himself to dinner at a Restaurateur's, and, 
while he ate, a brother of the order, who attended 
bim as domestic, read to him from a thick quarto. 
As the order was not endowed with property, 
its principal revenues lie in the contributions of 
the faithful, and in drawing within its toils per- 
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^dns of some fOTtune. The most misc^evoiis tbiiig 
is, that it has ahready succeeded in sedncing^ iame^ 
ftd men from active life. Dr Vekh was the fii^ 
mbn in Austria^ and among the first in £mt^>e^ 
in the veterinary art ; at the head of the Imperial 
Veterinary Institution, his instmctioBs and wn^ 
tings were forming a new epoch in ^is branch -toi 
medkal science. The cantmg of l^e Liooviana 
reached him ; he resigned wealth and fame, to se^k 
salvation among the new brethren. The Emperor 
is said to have personally remonstmted Wi^ hiih, 
fn vain, against a mistidken devp«tion which has 
tendered him equally useless to himself and to- 
society. Nor are these the only men whom pru- 
dence or bigotry in Vienna has drawn mto po^ 
litical or religious apostacy. Gentz, bought iii-' 
to the service of the cabinet, draws up ^e de- 
clarations of the Holy Alliance as manfully as he 
once addressed liberal exhortations' to the King 
6f Prussia. Frederick Schlegel, too, semns to- 
have laid his genius to rest, since he set hims^ 
down in the German Boeotia, to fatten on th^ 
sweets of an Austrian pension. He has the re- 
putation of being occasicmaUy employed to pmi 
political articles for the Austrian Observer. I 
have heard, indeed, his nefflre^t relations deny it ; 
and it certainly would be diffidedt to find in that 
newspaper any article ^at required Frecterick 
Schlegel's cleverness ; but, nevertheless, it is the 
public voice of Vienna, and it is natural that he 
should c(mtinue to take an interest in a journal 
which he himself first established. 

' While such things are going on, it would be iu 
vain to expect any decay of superstitimi among^ 
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those who pretend to have any religion at idl, 
^Prince Mettemich is mtieh too sensible a |nan, 
and nrach too jealous of his own omnipotence, to 
allow the priesthood to control his imperial mas- 
ter or hinuself, but he deliyers up the subjects to 
their mercy. The superstition of the. people is 
even fosteaed by the government encouraging 
pompous pilgrimages, for the purpose of obtainr 
ing the blessings of heaven by waUdng fifty miles 
in hot weather. The favoured spot is Mariazell, 
in Styria, and the pageant is commonly played off 
in Jidy or August. The imperial authority is in- 
terposed by a . proclamation affixed to the great 
gate of. St Stephen's, authorizing all pious sub- 
jects to perfcNrm this misdiievous act of holy va- 
gabondizing, that they may implore from the Vir- 
gin such persmial and domestic boons as they feel 
themselves most inclined to, and, at all events, 
that they may supplicate continued prosperity to 
the house of Hapsburgh. On the appointed day, 
the intended pilgrims assemble in St Stephen's, 
at four o'clock in the morning ; most of them have 
been anxiously accumulating many a day's sa- 
vings, to collect a few florins for the joumev, for 
they generally do not return before the fourth day. 
. Mass is performed, and the long, motley line, con- 
sisting of both sexes, and all ages, separated into 
^visicms by religious standards and gaudy crud- 
fixes, alternately cheered and sanctified by the 
trumpets and kettle-drums which head each divi- 
flkm, and the hymns chanted by the pilgrims who 
compose it, wends its long, toilsome, and hilly 
way, into the mountains of Styria. The proces- 
sion which I saw leave Vieuna consisted of near- 
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tte lower classes* The upper ranks do not choose 
to go to heaven in Tidgar company ; and, if they 
tisit Mariasell at all, tl^y make it a pleasore jam^ 
/for the place of pilgrimage lies in a most roman- 
tic coudtry,) like an excursion to the Lakes of 
ScoUand or Cnmherland, and prey to the Virgin 
wi poisant Females predominated ; there were 
many children, and some of them so yonng, that 
it seemed preposterous to produce them in si^h a 
fktigning exhibition. The yoong women were nn- 
merous, and naturally were the most interesting 
objects. Many of them were pretty, but they wem 
idmost all barefooted, both livm economy, and for 
Khe sake of ease in treveUiog. Obsarvant of iht 
pilgrim's costntne, they carried long stafib, head- 
€fd with nosegays, and wore eoatrse straw-*bonnets 
wiUi enoJteM^ brims> intended to |M!otect tim 
beauties against the scorching sun,— unaware, 
•perhaps, of the more fatally destructiye aiemy, 
who, ere this perilous journey is terminated, cats 
down, in too many instances, the foundation nf 
that pleasing modesty widi whidi they pace forth 
to the performance of what they redkon » holy 
duty. Joseph II. saw and knew all t)ie wisdiicf 
of the ceremony, and ab<^ished the pilgrimi^ ; 
Francis I. restored and fosters it^ 

But, lliough the Austrians have no great caps- 
city for thinking, and a very great capacity for 
immorality and superstition, much of both muat 
be ascribed to that total prostration of int^ect 
which their government inflicts upon them, a pros- 
tration which can never exist long, in the d^^ree 
in which it exists in Vienna, without producing 
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some degradalion of tlie moral principle. Tbe 
wkole political system is directed, with prying 
find persecndng jealousy, to keep people in igno- 
rsnoe of all that goes on in the world, except whsft 
it suits the cabinet to make known, and to prci- 
Tent peq>le from thinking on what is known dif- 
ferently from the way in which the cabinet thinks. 
All the modes of edlncation are arranged on the 
same depressing principle of keeping mind in such 
a state, that it shall neither feel the temptation, 
nor possess the ability, to resist power. During 
the Congress of Laybach, the Emperor said to 
the teadbers of a public seminary, ^ I want no 
learned men; I need no learned men; I want 
mea wha will do what I bid them," or some- 
thing to the same pnrpo8e,-*-the most unfortiF- 
aate words for the honour of his throne, that 
could be pot in the month of a monarch. The 
principle is folly acted on in Vienna. Orer all 
knowledge, and all thinldng, on every thing pnb- 
UCf and on every thing retotmg to the pol^cal 
events and institntionis not only of the empire, 
but of all other coimtries, l^ere broods a ^* darlo- 
nese n^iich may be felt." Nowhere will yoa 
find a more lamentable ignorance, or a more me** 
laneholy horror of being suspected of a desire to 
be wise above what is written down by the editor 
of the Anstlrian Observer. Nothing is known but 
to official men ; .and the firist official duty is to 
confine all knowledge within the official circle* 
Talk to a Viennese about the finances, for exam- 
ple. What is the amount of the public revenue ? 
I don't know. What is done with it? I don't 
know* How nmcfa does your army cost ? I don't 
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know. How mtich does the ctvil administratioii 
eost ? I don't know. What is the amount of yoiu- 
puhlic debt? I don't know. In short, do yon 
imow any thing at all about the matter, except 
bow much you pay yourself, and that you pay 
whatever you are ordered ? Nothing on earth. 

The Austrian police, — monstrum horrendum^ 
ingens ; — ^it cannot be added, cm lumen adempr 
iumy for it has the eyes of an Argus, though no 
Mercury has yet been found to charm them to 
sleep, while h& rescued manly thought and intel- 
lectual exertion from the brute form into which 
political jeidousy has metamorphosed them. The 
Fr^ich police tmder Napoleon was reckoned per- 
fect ; in efficiency, it could not possibly suiipass 
that of Vienna, which successfully represses every 
expression of thought, by forcing on all the dead- 
ening conviction, that the eyes and ears ei spies 
are everywhere. The consequences of a denun- 
ciation are secret arrest, secret imprisonment, and 
an unknown punishment. It can be tolerated in some 
measure, that spies should be placed in coffee-hou- 
ses, in the apartments of restaurateurs, or in pla- 
ces of public amusement ; for on such occasiona, 
every sensible person, to whatever country he may 
belong, will be on his guard ; but it is sickening 
when, even in private society, he must open his lips 
under the conviction that there may be a spy sit., 
ting at the same table with him. This is the case 
in Vienna to a very great extent. The efficacy of 
such a system depends on those who are its in- 
struments being unknown ; but, if the Vienntese 
themselves may be believed, not wily men, but 
wonnen, too, and men and. women of rank; .mre in 
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the pay of the ftecret police. Among theise whom 
you know to be yowf persondi friends, if yoa in- 
dulge in a freedom of opini<m in which yon wotdd 
not Tentnre in more mixed sodety^ they win draw 
bade with a sort of apprehension, uid londly warn 
yon of the danger to whieh yon are ezpoeing both 
them and yourself. This is tm^ not merely of 
what nngbt be considered modes of thinking hos^ 
laie to the whola frakne of gOTemment, but it is 
equally so of inditddual acts of admtnislaration, — ^ 
if you question, for instimoe, the propriety of pu- 
niuiiitg a pilblic pecuhitor, like T , by dismiss- 
ing him with a pulsion, or ihe puri^ of the mo-, 
tires which procured Count A — ^ his provincial' 
government. The gOTemment is not even Very 
fbnd that its measures should be praised ; it is 
much better pleased that nothing be said about 
liieiii at alL, 

This is the general sfmit of the thing. Every 
Englishman wno has been much conversant with 
Vienna, and occasionally forgotten where he was, 
must have felt it so. Of the practical effidency 
of the system of espionage take a single example. 
A oertahi Russian nobleman was resident at Vi- 
enna in 1821. His political opinions were known 
to be somewhat more liberal than was agreeable 
to tfa« courts of Vienna and Petersburgh ; above 
all, he was favourable to the Greeks. "Die bmrden 
of the Austrian minister's political harangues de- 
Krered twice a-week at his levees was, << You see 
it is the same thing with all of them, whether in 
Spain, or Italy, or Greece ; it is just rebel A, rebel 
B, rebel C, and so on." This nobleman, himself 
a pretty regular attender of these levees, thought 
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Otherwise, and had amused himself with drawing^ 
up a discourse to prove that the Greeks could not 
he considered, and ought not to he treated, as re- 
bels. He had communicated it to some of his in- 
timate acquaintances* A few days afterwards the 
manuscript was not to he foimd in his desk. He 
immediately imderatood the matter, and foresaw 
the consequences. The next courier hut aae 
from St Petersburgh brought a very friendly ex^ 
pressed notice from the Autocrat, that, until some 
determinate resolution was adopted regarding 
Greece, it would be agreeable to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty that Prince — should choose his resi- 
dence elsewhere than in Vienna. The recommen- 
dation, of course, was attended to, and the prince 
retired to a six months* tiresome sojourn in a pro- 
yincial town. . 

Foreigners are still more pryingly watched than 
natives, and Englishmen more than any other fo- 
reigners, except Italians. An English gentleman's 
papers were seized one morning in a domiciliary 
visit by agents of the police, carried off, exami- 
ned, and returned. << Mind what you are about," 
«ud a foreign minister, who was Btating this cir. 
cumstance next day to another British sojourner^ 
<* Mind what you are about ; I know yoa ke^ 
something like a jotunal ; take care what you put 
in it, and that nobody shall know what you do^ 
put in it." 

It is not only always an imprudence, but in ge- 
neral it is a piece of mere foolish affectation, for^ 
a stranger in any country to use language or be- 
haviour which necessarily exposes him to the 
odium of the government, however allowable or 
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laudable they may be at borne. Our own codn- 
trymen, unaccustomed to bridle their tongues 
about any thing, and fortunately trained to babitei 
which give them a strong inclination to speak se- 
verely on such a state of things as exists in the 
Austrian capital, are peculiarly liable to fall into 
this error, — ^for an error it is, unless some powerful 
call of humanity justify the sacrifice of prudencef 
to feeling. They are too apt to forget the homely 
fiaying, that it is folly to live in Rome and quar- 
rel with the Pope. Now it so happens that Rome 
is the place where an Englishman is allowed to 
take his own way more freely than in any other 
despotic coimtry of the Continent — at least it was 
so in the late pontificate, imder the administration 
of Consalvi. The police of Vienna is much more 
imperative, and in all probability immediately or- 
ders such a person to quit the empire. A young 
Englishman, apparently as harmless and affected 
a specimen of the dandy as ever emigrated from 
Bond Street, was ordered to leave the capital on 
a very brief notice, because, according to bis own 
account, he had been preaching the doctrines of 
Tom Paine in a coffee-house. If it was so, a piece 
of such egregious folly deserved no better treat- 
ment. Of all the exhibitions of English growling 
few are more amusing than that of a sturdy Eng- 
lishman compelled to undertake a long journey in 
this unceremonious fashion, because h^ has for- 
gotten the difference between the ministers of 
Francis I., and the ministers of George IV. Ha- 
vin]^ received orders to depart, away he hastens 
full-niouthed to his minister, with whom he can 
use his own language and his own feelings. He dis- 
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plays his passport, demands protection as a Briti^ 
subject, ffldd perhaps hints something ahout res- 
ponsibility to the House of Commons. But no 
Excellency can present the laws of the country, 
such as they are, from taking their course ; John 
must go. And now every thing is soured to him. 
The danseusea of the Kamtherthor dXQ ugly and 
awkward ; the choicest viands of Widman's kitchen 
are only fit for dogs ; he quarrels with every item 
in his landlord's bill ; be pays his servants nig« 
gardly, or not at all, for << The brutes that submit 
to such a government do not deserve to possess 
a halfpenny.*' He gets into his carriage, while the 
myrmidons of the police look on in disguise* The 
postilion, the horses, and his own servant, come 
in for their fall share of his bad humour ; the 
only dependent he has is made to feel all the bur- 
den of his inferiority ; and John drives across the 
frontier, swearing that England is th^ only coun- 
try fit for a gentleman to live in, and that ev^y 
man is a fopl who puts himself in the power of 
Alexander, Francis, or Frederick William. 

While the police hunts out words and deeds, the 
censorship labours to confine thought. Nowhere 
in Germany is it exercised with such jealous lii 
gour as here, particularly in regard to public af- 
rairs, to history, and theology. A great number of 
what may be called literary journals are published 
in the capital, but they are either mere vehicles of 
amusement, full of dull tales and charades^ or de* 
voted to the fine arts and theatrical criticisms. 
The " Jahrbiicher der Literatur," (Annals of Li- 
terature,^ the Quarterly Review, so to speak, of 
Vienna, js more respectable, but it is written acr 
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COTding to the cewor's rule, jiui a> much as tbe- 
moBt trifling weekly sheet. The tieatment which 
a hterary article written for this review met wiih, 
will better illustrate the spirit of the ceneor^ip, 
than a hundred general statementa. The present 
patriarch of Venice, a Hnngarian by birth, and a 
person of el^ant acqnirements, published an epic 
poem, the Tnnisiad, of which Charles V. ia tbe. 
hero, and his expedition against Tunis the subject. 
He has oied as machinee rariona aorta of good and 
evil ipirita, tbe former fighting for the ChristianB, 

the lattflT for the infidela. C n, who, thongh 

aot withont taste, happens to be a bigot, a pietist, 
and a censor of tbe press, had expressed great dis- 
aatisfaction with tbeee apirita, as being iireconcil. 
^le with any system of orthodoxy ; and, for this 
T«ry reason, I believe, he refased to review the 
book, thoagh he had reviewed another production 
of the Mtriaicfa, " Ferlen det hu%en Vorzeit," a 
coUecttob of aaovd songs, and reviewed it, the au- 
thor iamsalf saya, am emore. A literary person, 
the lilwarian of a Hungarian prince, wrote a re- 
neir of die Tnnisiad. Whatever he might think 
ot tbe poetical worth of the spirits as machines, 
he defended them at least in regard to orthodoxy, 
and would by no means grent that a poet was to 
be triad like a writer of homilies. The manuscript 
of Ibia article fell into the hands of C— — n, m 

cfliiBor. After some time he returned it to ''■ 

dioT) having not only erased every thing 
cOTitained in defence ofthe profane machii 
banng ineerted sentiments of quite an o 
tendency. What was wrarse, the passage 
by the reviewer were diworted by tbe 

VOt. II. T 
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The Beam was altered ; and even the wenen, wbidk 
are very flowing, well-built hexameters, were, in 
many instances, new cast, and converted ipto lines 
which bade defiance to the rules of all prosodies, 
ancient or modem. The reviewer naturally was 
very angry, sat as censor on the censor, erasied all 
that the impertinence and bigotry of the latter had 
interlarded, and it was only in this mutilated f(»m 
that the article was allowed to be printed. 

The population of the Austrian empire^ inclu* 
ding Hungary and the Italian States, is common- 
ly stated at about twenty-three millions ; the num^ 
ber of newspapers printed in it does not amount 
to thirty ! In Vienna itself there are only two pror 
per newspapers ; three others, one of which ia 
printed in Hungarian, another in Servian, and the 
third in modern Greek, for the use of these na- 
tions, are merely transcripts. These two are tha 
Austrian Observer and tbe Vienna Gazette. Tha 
Observer is the proper political paper ; the Ga^ 
vette, though it gives political intelligence, is tba 
mercantile and advertising pi^r. It has existed, 
under different forms, since 1703. It has a mo- 
nopoly of all advertisements, and all notificationa 
^om the public offices, and pays for this privilege 
a yearly sum of nearly L.2000 to government. 
The Observer, which is published daily, even on 
Sunday, (it costs L.1, IGs. yearly,) is sufficiently 
well known all over Europe. It is the. official po»> 
Utical paper, and there is no other ; it i^ thefiBikb* 
fnl reflection of thd Austrian policy, the speaking 
trumpet throu^ which the Austrian cabinet makea 
known to the empire whatever at thinks proper 
should be known, or wishes to be believed. The 
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liiWl%eiice which it extracts from forrigti jonniali 
has always the same tendency ; no syllable of o^ 
nion, and no fact whidi might lead a rational An»- 
trian to think otherwise than the minister wisb- 
es he should think, can be admitted. The leading 
articles are said even to pass o<^»siondly nndeir 
the review of the minister himself. The editor is 
A M. Pilate, ever ready, like his pagan namesake^ 
to become a passive instmment, whenever the 
cabinet calls ont against a fact or an optnioDy 
« Cracify it, crucify it.** 

The foreign journals which are admitted are 

narrowly watched. They are examined before 

being delivered ; and, if they contain articles 

which are thought unsafe for the reading public of 

Vienna, the numbers are kept back, except from 

persons whose rank commands respect, or whose 

principles are known to be immovably fixed by 

interest. One who had no access to English pa. 

pera would never have learned in Viemta, that the 

declarations issued by the Allied Sovereigns at 

Laybach had produced such strong denunciations 

of its principles in the Britbh Parliament, or that 

Lord Castlereagh's circular had been written. 

•** You Englishmen,** said an old merchant to me, 

^< jon Englishmen certainly are the best subjects 

in Bnrope ; your newspapers are always pleased 

with the government and praising it." I was na- 

tnrally startled at the assertion, and asked his rea* 

sons for it ; « Why,'* said he, <' don't I read all the 

extracts from your journals in our newspapenv 

and they are always in praise of the measures itf 

government?'* *j 

Our (fislil^to 4he arbitrary principles and iH^ 



beral po^oy of the Ajattim govemm^tf hif» M 
ns tp b^ tinjost to the members of the Ai^itmii 
£unily« It has bec^e common to rail at tbem 
jsm atapid people. There ia no ground for tUa. 
There ia iv>t a stnpid man amongat tbem> nnleaa 
-it be the Crown F^ce, whoee coontenance doea 
betray something like imbecility> and whose dm- 
ni0ter ia alleged to possess a great deal of |t. The 
Archdnkesy the £mp^x>r's ImA^nSy are all wellr 
mfdwmed men, and perfectly qualified to command 
respect any where. The Archduke John blunder- 
ed| indeed, in the battle of Aspeme ; the ftulty 
however, did not lie with him, who never pretend- 
ed to be a soldier, but with those who made him 
a soldiM*, instead of allowing him to follow his 
own pursuits of gathering plmits, breaking min0- 
ralogical specimens, and shooting chamois, m the 
mountains of Styria. Hia example and etertiona, 
aided by the estahUshm^t of the Johanneum al 
Gretz, hare done much for the practical imfHrov^* 
ment, at least, of natural history in Austria* 

The Ardiduke Charles is very popular. The 
Austrians are apt to exaggeiBte Ins military ga** 
nius ; hut to have c<^)ed with Moreau, as lie did 
cope with him, is no mean renown to a military 
man. In all his habits he is entirely dmneatie and 
unaffeoted. He takes his walk idi^g the sti*eeta» 
or on the ramparts, with a child in w^ ha&d> as 
aknply dreMed, and as simply affectionate, as my 
fether in Vienna. 

The Emperor himself, though without any reach 
of political talent, is very far indeed from being a 
stupid man ; no one who knows hinp ever thinks 
of calling him qo. lie is about fifty-six yaaia of 
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age> but appears mnu^ older. His comiteimiioe 
betokens strongly that simplicity of character and 
good>4iatiire, which are the most prominent vfea« 
tores of his disposition, bnt it does not annonnoe 
even that quantity of penetration which he is al« 
lowed on aJl hands to possess. His manners are 
ttmple and popular in the extreme ; he is the ene- 
my of all parade. Except on particular occasions, 
be comes abroad in an ordinary coloured dress^ 
without decorations of any kind ; and not unfine* 
i^uently.you may light upon him in a black or 
brown coat which many of his subjects would 
disdain to wear. In some part of the long line of 
light and splendid equipages which move dpwn to 
the Prater, in the evening, the Emperor may often 
be discovered driving the Empress in an unosten- 
tatious caleche, with a pair of small quiet horses, 
tbat will neither fmince not run away* Here, how- 
ever,' driving is easy ; once into the ]ine> there is 
no gettmg out of it. 

There are few more popular monarchs in Eu- 
rope than the Emperor Francis, excepting always 
among his Italian subjects. There is but* one ar- 
dent feeling of dislike of the Austrian yoke from 
the Laguna of Venice to the Lago Maggiore ; but 
bis German subjects are affectionately attached to 
him. I do not mean that they feel the enllrasiasm 
which may be excited by distinguished qualities, 
or -by great services he lias done them ; on the 
contrary, his reign brought heavier calamities upon 
them than Austria had felt smce the Thirty Years' 
War. But they have forgotten aU these hardships 
in thmr strong and true attachment to his personal 



cbaracier. Tli#]r like Im goo4-iuil«ve4pkHiiiieM, 
for it ie entirely in their own way ; even tbe cott 
rapt German which he speaks pleases tbe»» for it 
is theirs. Twice a-week, and at an early boor in 
the momiagy he gives audienees, to whkh aU 
classes are not only admitted, hvA whicb nxn est 
pressly intended fur 1^ middling and lower ivifcs^ 
that they may teU him what i^y want, and who 
has injured them* Not one of his sutjects is »frai4 
of presenting himseV before Franzel^ the ajbcr 
tionate diminutive by which they love to ^leak of 
him* He listens patiently to their petitions and 
complaints ; he gives relief, a^d good-oatwred* fa^ 
therly advice, and promises of justice ; and all ^ 
world allows him the determinati<m U) do jnstioe 
so far as he can see itt IV results of this Kiust 
not be sought in the foreign policy or general ad# 
ministration of his empire ; on these he h<4ds the 
opinions which l^s h^use )fs» hddf and his people 
has admitted, for centuries ; these are irrevecal^ 
in the hands of his ministers. But compMntS ^ 
individual <^re6sion or injustice always fiqd in 
him an open and honest ear, and the YmA awlhor 
lities have often trembled before the plain a^um 
and downright love ofjustice of the emperm*. Aatf 
personal efficacy, however, of this s<^ ii^ tbenio* 
narch of an extensive empire, can nev^ go ftr ; 
t^ veiy interference is a pnM^of had gove|imMil» 
--Apf a government in which no privjate righls aie 
recognised, or^ as most freqa^ntly hfippeiws* ni 
which there are no public instituUonsr <^ei|tfiaf 
impartially to seciue these rights. Whef«^^ a 
monarch must interfere perscnally to do jufrtlcf,Ki^ 
is a proof either that the Jaws are at variance with 



j^vtaoe, 0r thiNt th^ee who ad^K^nitMHr ihtn iir» 
seomidrelB. 

The Emperor came to his throne a young m^ 
aad fonnd l^tnaelf ealle4 on to cope wHh the 
Frendi Revolutton, a task which would hare pio- 
Tod too severe a trial for a prince of much greater 
experienee and gmp of intellect. He was ccmw 
pelled to throw himself into the arms of ministeinS:; 
and the events of the protraeted straggle, aJwe^ 
inereising in importance to Europe and AQStria» 
have kept him in this official embrace, till it has 
become too late to nnlpck it. At the head of the 
ministry stands despotic the Chancellor of States 
Prince M^tternich, the most powerfid individq^ 
in Europe who does jtot wear aa^^w^. A private 
nel^eman frotn the banks of the' Rhine, wbof^ 
most celetoKled vineyard has been bestowed 09 
hun by tbegmteiul m^tiarchs for whom helabouiv 
^, be: has raised himself to be absolute ^naster of 
the en^l^, firmly rooted in the confidence of his 
mitetsr, trnwilKng to bear a rival near the throna^ 
but neiitiber liked nor admired by the people.' Whei^ 
I Bnst saw him in the b(iU-room fA Baden> he was 
mtnima; by the eoiur^, bntyet done. I{eii^4p»8sed 
in a platn suit of black; for it was the mourning , 
S» the late Queen of England. His eyes weae 
fijced on :the ^por, as if in daep thought, nsce||t 
.when tjiey glanced up to folk>w thie fair Countess 
A-—^,- whjO "WW fl^ng round ihe hnl) ki ihe w«ltz. 
His4^pea»mce has tka^^mg strildngor comman4- 
mgy He is of imddling stature, rather meagfte 
timn otikenvise, but aU^ether a handsome man. 
His countenance is pale ; his large Inroad brow ^ 
maiked with fH)at.«eem tp be the wriddes of ^nn- 
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nhig, rather than the farrows of thimght ; ins sniRe 
appears to be so habitual, that it has scarcely any 
character, except when it is satirical. His manners 
are polite and conciliating, for he is through and 
through a man of the world. He possesses m a 
high degree the power of concealing his' own sen- 
timents, and a coolness which keeps him clear of 
-sSl embarrassment. 

It is in vain to deny that Prince Mettermch 
possesses talent, because we dislike his politics, 
what he has made himself is an irrefragable proof 
that he niust be' a clever man. It would be equid- 
ly unjust to judge of him from the extravagant 
eulogiums of those who flutter round him at his 
levees, and worship no other idol than their poli- 
tical maker. In the country which he gova-nsy 
among men who have heads to judge, and no 
temptation to judge partially, yon will never hear 
ascribed to him any comprehensive political view, 
or any commanding qiudity of intellect ; thdr 
praise seldom rises above ^*l\ est tr^s adrmt^'^^^i^ 
shrewdness in detecting means, and patience add 
tact in using them, are his excellencies. They 
usually quote the success with whidi he blind- 
ed Napoleon, and his ministers and marBhals^ at 
Dresden, regarding the designs of Amtria^ as the 
chef-d'oeuvre of his political skill, and add, ** In 
what does political skill of this sort consist, but 
in the iart of telling lies with a good grace ?" Hta 
activity in the multifarious matters which are laid 
'upon his shoulders is inexhaustible. Though very 
farfT6m heiiig insensible to pleasure, he nevwul- 
'^ lows it to interfere with business. 

However hostiler We maybe to the general apint 
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of frntiU^iU^ch^B adMniiMtitHBii ]4i9«iMdi- 

ji«8s witb which bd pnrwies ^ otject \» n'oiOel 
▼alonhle political qnsdiliy* If ho ^ tb9 mosti jm^ 
placable onemy ajotongJSnri^Mn minisliort to )i^ 
benil altem^iom in the SiiM?i|>owi go¥eniiiieiit% 
this 9xm9 partly from ambitiopy mi pfirtly Atw 
whatmay ahpostbecalledAawiie of4iit]& En- 
joying 9iicb oxteoaiye power> B i^pveaentativse 
body ia the last ri?al his ^ ambition eoold eodare^ 
becBnse it would be the most diuEig^oas. His im* 
perial master considers all such innovations as ve^ 
hellioas encroachments <m his divine prerogative, 
and amscientioasly believes them to be pregnant 
with misery to the world ; and the minister of s«ch 
a prince holds himself bound to role oil these prin* 
ciples. His object is to keep the empire safe from 
this supposed infection ; he attacks it, tbereforei 
wherevi^ it f^pears, and is within his reach* He 
garrisons Ni^es with Austrian troops» andsaids 
the Carb<Niariof Lombardyaod Romag^toliay* 
bach or the Spielbei^* Where they are beyond 
the reach of his artilbsry and judges* as in Spun 
and Portugal* then* besides the move serious en*- 
gines of political intrigue, bo takes care that, in 
Vienna, at least, they shall be bated or despised 
His dispatches supply him with an infinity of 
anecdotes, vrfiethur true or ialse, of alLthe leading; 
liberals of Eiuope, irom Sir Francis Burdett dimn 
to Benjamin Constont. Every Wednesday and 
Sunday evening he holds a sort of political con* 
vecaazione, and the political sermoils which he de-*- 
livers on these occMions to the admiring and be-r 
liering cirde ace thickly interlarded with such 
anecdoits, all tending to make the i^iostles of liber« 
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aliiiii ddiMi or ridieiitoiis. ^^FrobaMy^ tty Ic^^" 
iBsid he one eTening to an English nobleman) << yo« 
liaye bad no opporfeonity of learning the apirit of 
the Gennan nniyenities; Do you know, that, 
among the gymnastic exercises of a public teaich- 
er in Berlin, one consisted in throwing a dagger 
with so much dexterity as to hit a given point at 
a coasidersble distance ? Yet this man had not 
for tluree months giroi a single lectnre on any 
Biibjeet on which it was his dnty to have mstniot- 
ed his pupils." 

Besides ambition, the Premier is said to hare 
two other strong passions, money and beauty ; the 
former, however, much less certain than the lat- 
ter. If the universal voice of Vienna speak truth, 
it may be justly inscribed on his tomb, '' Lightly 
from fair to fair he flew/' In a country, <»^, at 
leas^ in a capital, where female virtue is so little 
prized, and where the slavish spirit which knows 
no good but the fBivonr of power prospers so rich- 
ly from Uie very nature of the government, the 
wealth and influence of ain absolute minister, who 
-is, besides, a perfectly agreeable and well-bred 
man, can seldom meet with very stubborn fsir 
ones. To indulge in such stories would be the 
'mere prating of private scandal ; but they are more 
justifiable when they throw light on the public or- 
ganization of a country, and the way^of getting on 
in it. During one of those congresses which, of 
late years, have been so frequently held, to esta- 
blish, if possible, one umform system of despotism 
all over Europe, the beauty of ^ young Coun- 
tess ■ attracted the favourable regards of a 
nunister high in authorityat the Austrian Court. 
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No sooii^did be diiscover die^ chloriin of ^ wtfe, 
diaii they opened his eyes to the talents of ih^ 
husband ; he now saw^ what he was ashamed not 
to have seen before, that the public good requi- 
red that these talents should be triansplanted to 
Vienna ; the husband was to be made an Aultc 
Councillor. Husband md wife come to the ea^ 
pital ; the husband irisits among the grieat^ dangles 
about at kvees, and while he is thus engi^ed, that 
well-known carriage standing daily at his door 
tells all the world who, in the meantime, is vir 
siting his wife. Months pass away, and the place 
and salary are not fbrUicoming. The husband 
grows impatient and urgent, and the lover must 
nake an effort to keep his word. The difficulty 
is, that the whole story is by this time so well 
known, that no veil can possibly be thrown over 
the transaction, and it undoubtedly has readied 
the ears of the Emperor. The minister to whose 
department the affair belongs (but^ it was said, 
with great reluctance') at length proposes to the 
Emperor the nomination of Count — — as an Au- 
lic Councillor, and enlarges on the polite atten- 
tiims whidi he had shown to so many crowned 
iMads. The Emperor hears him out pati^tly^ 
daps him on the shoulder, and, looking as archly 
as he can look, plainly answers, Ick toeiss tzUes 
sehoHy Heir Graf; es hann nkht gehen^ es hann 
nichtgeheny — << Count, I know every thing abou^ 
it ; it won't do, it won^t do ;" — and it did not do^ 
ami the disappointed couple returned to their 
Camiolian obscurity. But justice must be done to 
llie generosity of the lover. The attack, was some 
tnne afterwards rmewed in aiAHlier form ; and. 
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ahdrlly before I left; Vienna, Ccm^ .*~4. hai 
lioally been sppointed to the goveroment of a pp^ 
poloiis, and bMnitifiil, and fertile region of Up|>er 
Austria* 

When blockheads can thus climb to offices oi 
power and trust by such means, what honest man' 
oan hope to win mm by the hxt exercise of his 
talents and integrity ? If eren deveif men gain- 
them by sveh means, what must the state of so-, 
dety be which renders snch means necessuy or^ 
pvacticaiye, and, in pnblic opinion, scarcely dis^ 
honoomble ? It is thus that despotism produces att 
once moral and intellectnal degrada^n. Power: 
and influence, or the fayonr of those who possess, 
power and infliiettc«, are made the leading objects 
in the eyes of all ^e citizens. The means* by 
which they are to be acquired, base and immiwal 
as they may be, become mere laudable and pra* 
den^ sscHfie^. Respectalnlity is made tocaa" 
sist m standing well with those who 'ha?e power,i 
or with those who stand well with ikoae who haye- 
power. The Austrian aristocracy, though far from 
beii^ the lesst respectaUe of Grermany in pomt 
of wealth, is the least respectable In edueatmi^ 
conduct, and manliness of spirit* I once heacA 
some Hungarian officers express great dMbts^ 
thecredil»lity of an EngMsh gentleman, whenfae told 
them, that it was quite possible and customary to. 
hold a commission in the British -army ornayy^ 
2sA yet to vote against mtmsters in ParlianMsnt* 
^ They could not conceive how such a state. oC 

tldngs coald ^st in imy weU-iegidated go^^m* 
moit^ A body of nobility, elevated above tfasgrast 
mass iyf the people by mk and weritb^ and hm-t 
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irk^viio Other paUic ^ties to^sofiaBge.tikttB iin* 
^citly to obey the cmaiiiandsi and iawiikigly 
covrt the sniiles of a uoDansh, must be igneiaat 
and unprincipled ; for knowledge would be incom- 
patible wilii the untbiiikHig mbmission to.whicb 
they are boimd by habit> as well as by antliority;. 
and moral rectitude cannot exist with their sys- 
tematic idleness, whidi seeks only pleasures. The 
ttristoeraey of Britain is not only unique in the. 
worlds but is almost a political and nM»ral phenon 
metu^ It i» not to be ascribed, howeiner, to any. 
pecidiftr iemperameat of feeling, or any peculiar-' 
]y well-belenced constitution of mind. It is prin^ 
eipally the result' of the form of our g oremment, 
which, necessarily recogninng a higher dassy 
(wych must exist in all states, however it inay 
be diiffinised in name,) and investing its manbm 
with mg^ privileges, loiuls them, at the same 
tidMy with h%h public duties, whkh these priid-< 
leges only enable them the more effsctually tp 
f^artiiy gives thetn, in the respect and honest fa^^ 
i»»ttr of i£e people^ a much sur^ piUar of pros« 
fierity tlAn the smiles of a monarch to a wortb^ 
lees flatterer, and leaves the public eye to watch 
etrictly how their important vocati«i>is fni^fil^d. 
Shut the doors of the House of Lords ; explode 
Its members from lientenandes of counties, grand 
jaries^ind commissiooB of the jpeace ; leave tl»m, 
hiHihert, no other space to fill m the public eye 
hut whet VQSkf be occupied by the recldessness of 
thdr ezp^ftditnre, or the magnificence of their 
equipages, hy iheir rank in the vmy and nivy, or 
by provincial employmoits which theyeedc mere^ 
)y horn views of ^m, end the M g h ja indied and 
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vM4ahrmtd peerage of Bduun mH speedily be* 
oome m ignormot) as dissolute^ and as pseless, as 
the seiTlle and ooimpted aristocracy of Vienna. 

Judging from what we ourselves would feel un* 
der sudi a state of things, we would be apt to in^ 
fer that a spirit of discontent must be widely dif^ 
foaed throi^hout the empire, and that there mnsi 
be eager longings for a more equal, and manly^ 
and liberal system* Nothing, howeyer^ would be 
fiuther from the truth than such an assertion ; the 
Austrian people is the most, anti^revolutionary of 
ISaaopef and few princes Jbave so little to appre^ 
hend as its monarch. Excepting ttaly, wher^ 
again, the public feeling of dislike is directed 
against Austria as being z, foreign yoke, none oi 
the provinces which compose the empire contains 
any general practical wish for a popular constitu- 
tion* or any conviction that it is thewetically de- 
siiable^ It has been said, though in a very harsh 
■pint qS. ezaggeiaUion> that it is only by chance 
that an Austrian ever thinks. at all ; it is certain 
that it is only by chance that he ever thinks on 
political matters. The pape;: money of Austria 
led to as complete, though not so /oi^nal a bank- 
mptey, as the assignats of revolutionary France. 
The papa: money forced into circulation at its no- 
minal vbIuo, as equal to that of the imperial floriii 
in specie, never maintained its grpund. Its rapid 
flnctoatioas brcragbt ruin to thousands ;^andl the 
government at last cnrdamed ,thi|t the .paper cqe- 
rency should pass for only tworfifths of t£e nomi- 
nal vahie^at which the government itself had issued 
it.. These SchuUscheinCf these govjemment ^otes, 

still the general currency.oif Vienna ; and wliilp 
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%i bote for a florin bears on tbe face of it^ hi Ger- 
man^ Polish, Hungarian, and Bohemian, that it ia 
equal to a florin ConvemionS'Munze, (the laetal* 
lie cnrrency of the defunct German Empire,)' its 
real valae is only two-fifths of a florin. Wlien k 
people has pibssed tranqnilly through such a pro- 
cess, it is not likely to indulge in the reasonings^ 
or to feel the tmths, of theoretical politics. In po- 
litics, as in most other departments of intelle^ctwd 
exertion^ Austria is the least adduced countrfrof 
Germany. The subjects are as contentedly obe^ 
dient as the government is jealous and arbitrary; 
tbe priesthood lends its aid to fetter thought, and 
perpetuate superstition ; the censor prevents then^ 
from learning, and, if they think, the spies of the 
police prevent them from speaking ; and the Aus^ 
trian lives on, wishing, indeed, sometimes^ that the 
government would take less money from him, but 
never troubled with the idea that he ought to have 
some influence himself on the modes in which re- 
Teniie is raised, and the purposes to whidi it is 
applied. It seldom happens that ^ mere forms 
of a despotic government become the objects of 
populiEff hatred, so long as its actual administradoh 
is noi felt to be personally oppressive. With the 
gteai body of a people, revolutions arethe retolt 
of feeling, rather than of judgment ; they do not so 
much seek to gain what political reasoning tells 
them is right, as to escape from what they feel to 
be individual privations. << That which is best ad- 
ministered is best/' however faulty as a prindpje 
in the theory of government — ^because it forgets 
the question, by what forms that best achninistra- 
tion is most likely to be secured — ^is perfectly tme 
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ia teigard to the opinions of the great mikstf of a 
lialion ; with them ll always beeomei at' last a qoest- 
tien of personal enjojrment or insult, etceptudieni 
the halwtnal exercise of political iri^ts has liidosd 
them to their affections as a personal possessiott; 
The Saxons, "who lire among ike most enU^tenej 
af Gwmansy snbmit to an arhitnury goveniniient as 
peaceably as the Anstriansy ^vHiom they reckbn ihe 
knost stolid. So long as the snbjectt of the Eih« 
peror Fraada haTo enooji^ t6 eat and t6 ^liidc, hisi 
thronef is the most secure in Europe ; so soon aa 
the subjects of George IV. are starving, no con* 
•titntion is exposed to greater danger from popn^ 
lar. tommotion than that of EnglanoL Rome might 
nbvi&r haye discofiered the chsurms of a repnblie, 
bad not Tarquin's son been inflamed by the beauty 
of Lucretia ; and it was hungw and imprisonment 
that drove the Roaoan pomdace to the Sacred 
Motni. The cantons whidi founded the liberty 
of S^dtzerland might hare remained till tUs day 
appendages of the house of Hapsburg^ had not 
imperial officers wounded the pride of Alpine shop* 
herds, tod outraged the modesty of AlfMne dames, 
liberty, like virtue, may be its own reward; bat 
how difficult is it to induce the bulk of mankind to 
l6ve the one or die other only for its oWn sake ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

STYRIA — CARNIOLA. 
' Wo der Steirer Ssen brieht. 

Fourteen miles to the 8<rath of Viemm, the 
littJe town of Baden, created and supported by 
the celebrity of its mineral waters, lies amid fine- 
yards, on the footstool of the Stjrrian Alps, over- 
awing, in summer and autumn, with idknaess and 
disease from the capitaL Some persons ei the 
higher ranks have houses of their own, in nHiieh 
they spend a couple of months not for purposes of 
healdi, but to enjoy the delidous scenery in the 
neighbourhood, fixcepting, however, when the 
Imperial Family makes Baden its summer resi- 
dence, fashionable people confine their yisits to dri- 
Ting down on Saturday afternoon, going to tbe 
ball on Sunday evening, and returning to Vienna 
on Monday morning. 

The warm springs, loaded with sulphur, and 
strongly impregnated with carbonic add gas, issue 
from beneath a low eminence of limestone, vHiich 
a few years ago was only bare rock, but is now 
clothed with artifidal groves, and hewn out into 
romantic walks. Some of the sources belong to 

u2 
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the IOW1I9 others are the property of private indi- 
▼idnals. In certain cntaneons diseases, the waters 
are specific ; bnt perscms who labour nnder such 
ailments are rery properiy compelled to bathe by 
themselTes. The rest of the crowd, consisting 
principally of cripples from swellings, or from con- 
tractions of the limbs, rheomatic and goaty pa- 
tients, and not a few who, though in perfect health, 
take a strange pleasure in being in such a crowd, 
use the bath together, males mid females mixed 
promiscuously, and sit, or move slowly about, for 
an hour or two, np to the neck in the steaming 
water. The ladies enter and depart by one side, 
and the gentlemen by another ; but in the batti it- 
sfelf l^ere is no sepluntion ; nay, polltenessTe^tiic^ 
that a gentleman, whcte he sees ai ladynloWng,'er 
cttcmpdilg to move, alone; shall oflbr hims^ as 
lMr«ttpp6rtduringtheaqnatiepconienadfe« There 
is no^ sileiiee or diihless ^ dfery thing is* talk abd 
jdce. There]sagldl'(^abov^,£orltieeonvttiieil^ 
•fthose who' choose to b^ Wy i^eotAtors of the 
diodey crowd, b«t it k impossiUe to hold out lon|; 
sfgainstthebMt. The vanouA^ which ia» sfeirc^ 
Mt when the wiole faady w immersed in ihe wafeif, 
are intokrahle'when the body is out dTi^ andthe 
sfcdpfanrous fumes tmiftbecyately itttaek the metallic 
parts of the duass. ' A i»ry fair add ftshioiiiMe 
lady entered the bath one meriiing# The gentls- 
man who expected he^ hibi scarcely taken h^ hand 
to fead her round, when'lier &ce and Heck were 
observed to grow black and livid. A cry Was f#- 
sed that the kdy was Suffooa^ng ; some of her oiNni 
sek immediately carried her out to the dnssaiag 
f oom, and speedily returned with a vaelB/Bmm tQ« 
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unqiasked her. Yet, jUioogb tWre 19 mn^ i^lii^ 
Bess gad lisdesi^i^9s m Bftdmiy tlier^ i» nioiel^ k^ 
cUsM^nteness ibaii |^ itioiit GerudtB watoriiig-plaeiBf 
ef e%iial eelebpi)^. The reason is^ the ^MQity of 
VieoiHi, Acquiwiitfiia^es i^^ be jmade in BadMi 
hut tlie prosecatieii of them is reserved to be tb$ 
amusement of the Allowing wintw in the «^pptat 
E^very evening h^th the eick W¥il . the he^^ 
repair to the lovely vaU^ of S% llel«ia» at whoa0 
mouth Baden is sitqated. It is a deU^ rfi^^ Awi 
a valley* At its entrance, there ie scarpely rooa^ 
for more thaii (ho ampjb mountain s^tem wW^ 
waters and ^n^vells it thpough0ut its wb<rfo oxtenv 
The lofiCy rodfis which, <m each sido^ gn^d i^ 
mouth) still bear the 0>m^ rn^ of two -itfici^ 
fortresses drowning At each other across tj|N) vi(^ 
1^, like warders posted on hostile towes^ N#ir< 
tjier horse nor catviago can possil^y. (0nt0r, mi 
the highest in the land inu^st mingle on ^t "wk^ 
the lowest. When the Impefjal femUy is jp Bar 
item, this scanty path, and the liHle §^|pdee W9 
whiich it sometimes opens out, pre^wt samplej^ fif 
aH the nations of /the ojn^e, from Transykania ^ 
Milan, and of all the various classes of lii «oeiety» 
The ^peror himself, the most fjainly dfiessed 
man m the valley, wi» soberly pjoddmg a}ong, 
wiih tbo Empress on his axpa^ end his eldee^t 8on> 
the Crown Rrince, sj^kiyng by hk ri^^r jjhe Bsa^ 
press had burdened his majesty with her parasol, 
and his majesty was veiy ureverently ccmverting 
it into a staiP^ and polluting it in various litde pnd- 
dlea which some heavy rain in the forenoon had 
formed here and there in the grass. The £m- 
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press seemed to lose patience, snatched it from 
moiy and shook it at him, as if in a good-natured 
threat to castigate her imperial husband, and you 
might hear distinctly from the passing vulgar the 
kindly exclamation, Die gtUen Leute f To the 
left, a group of homely citizens were enjoying 
their coffee, (for, of course, there are coffee-tents,) 
and, close by, the Archduchess Charl^ was rest* 
ing herself on a rude bench ; at her feet, young 
, Napoleon, with much more of the Austrian fa- 
mily, than of his frkther, in his countenance, was 
tumbling about in the grass with his little cousins.* 
As she returned the obeisance of Prince Metter- 
nich, who was strolling past with the French am* 
bassador, one of the girls cried, << There's papa,** 
end the Archduke himself, his coat pulled off, and 
thrown over his shoulder, on account of the heafy 
came scrambling down the rocks on the opposite 
tside of the river, with one of his boys in eacfi 
hand. There is a CTeat deal of affectionate plain- 
ness in the way m which the members of the 
Imperial family move about among their snhjects, 
and it has much more strength in knitting them 
together, than political theories will readily have 
in separating them. 

From the head of the valley of St Helena, a 
romantic path runs through the woods, and joins 
the great road from Vienna to the mountainous 
district of Upper Styria at the Cistercian monas* 

*The Duke of Keichstadt, it is said, is to be imprison- 
ed in the church ; a bigot, therefore, has been given him 
as his governor, the same gentleman who, as already men- 
tioned, acted so despotically with the review of Pyrlt«r'» 
Tunlsiad. • 
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tery of Holyropd, (^HeUigen-JKreiUz^) about tbirty 
miles from tho Stynan frontier. Tb^ iD<Huistery 
i9 an ancient and comfortable buiiding» and the 
monks neither display in their persons any marka 
of mortifying the flesh, nor, in their cenversalioot 
any predUecl4on for serious and b<dy topics. They 
are ruddy, jocular, well-condilloned people ; an^ 
though imw were la<Ues in the party, the vooka 
cheerfully admitted them to the praetraliA of their 
cells. One part of monastic discipline is w6n\9 
roFersed. The door pf eirery cell is jnero^d with 
a small circular hole, eoTered by a sliding pannek 
The pannel used to be <m the outside, uid the 
intention of the whole anrangem^t was, to enable 
the Abbot to peep into the cells whenever he chose* 
But the monks bavei got the system changed, and 
th^ sliding pannel is now on uie inside. The in- 
mates are not all entirely idle, for the monastery 
is a sort of theological seminary. About forty 
young men, wbo have passed through the uamd 
preparatory courses in a university ox Lyceum^ 
are supp<Hted, and instructed in divinity, and are 
then transferred, as occasion allows, to fatten on 
the banquets of the wealthy monasteries of Lilien* 
feld and Kloster-Neuberg. Yet the pious bre* 
thren must have a great deal of unoccupied tme 
on thor hands; and, therefore^ it is disgraeefkl to 
them that their garden is in such utter disorden. 
It was, in ev4»y respect, the garden of ^ alugr 
gard ; straggling roses were rising among luxuriant 
nettles. One of the monks told me, that, during 
the war, their treasury and altars had been de^ 
spoiled of upwards of thirty tons of silver, to meet 
toe nece^ttes of the state ; bi^; till they become 
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indttstriooft themselTes^ the^r do not deserve to 
have their plundered riches restored. 

From this point, the traveUer who is moving 
westward to the Styrian frontier is always get- 
ting deeper into the valleys of that mountidnous 
ridge which runs ap through the territory of Salz- 
burg, and then joins the Alps' of the Tyrol. The 
road is a good one, for it is the line by which the 
salt and iron of Upper Styria are conveyed to 
Vienna. There are as yet no cloud-capped moun- 
tainsy or terrific precipices, but the whole face of 
the country is picturesque. It is a succession of 
hollows, rather than of valleys, inclosed by emi- 
nences, which, though not lofty, are abrupt and 
varied in their forms, and uniformly clothed with 
their original forests. There is no want of popu- 
lation : small market towns are numerous, and, to 
supply their wants, the bottom of these romantic 
dells has been industriously cultivated. It was 
only the beginning of August, yet the crops were 
all cut down, and spread out on the field to dry, 
before being made up into stacks. Much of the 
land belongs to abbeys, whidi are thickly strewed, 
and the princely monastery of Lilienfeld» the 
wealthiest abode, in Austria, of the followers of St 
Bernard, is the most prosperous and the most an- 
cient of them alL The series of the portraits of 
its abbots commences in the year 1206, and comes 
down to 1818 in an uninterrupted succession, ex- 
cepting that there is a gap from 1786 to 1790, 
the period during which Joseph disturbed the re- 
pose of all the monks in his empire. The inscrip- 
tion on the |>ortrait of Abbot Ignatius, elected 
in 1790, records the restoration of the abbey 
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by tiie grace of Leopold II. Nameronfii as these 
abbeys are, and grieat as tbe extent of tbeir terri- 
torial possessions frequently is, it is wrong to ac- 
cuse the princes, or the pious individuals who en- 
dowed them, of having been imprudently liberal 
to the church. Thousands of acres were givai ; 
but they were acres of wood and water, utterly 
unproductive to the public, 'and which would pro- 
bably have remained for centuries in the samd 
wild state, if they had been the property of ^ 
quarrelsome baron, instead of belonging to th6 
peaceful sons of the church. The monks, though 
idle themselves, were not encouragers of idleness 
in their subjects. Their leisure allowed them t6 
instruct, and their Ipve of gain led them to aid 
their vassals in agricultural science, rude as it was^ 
while, at the same time, the . sacred character 
which they enjoyed placed their peasantry beyond 
the reach of the oppressions practised by feudal 
nobles. It Jias long been a current proverb H. 
Germany, Man lebt gut under dem KrummstaB. 
It is true, that one is apt to feel provoked when he 
is told that these fruitful valleys, and the pasture 
hills which rise along their sides, belong to a con- 
gregation of idle monks ; but monks were the ver^ 
men who made the valleys fruitfol and the hilfs 
usefol. They received ihem covered with tree^ 
and rocks — ^no very liberal boon— and it was the jr 
who planted them with com, and stored them 
with sheep. The flourishing monastery of Lilien- 
feld still maintains a symbol of its ancient hospi- 
tality. The members of the long procession of 
pilgrims which annually walks from Vienna to 
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MmBtolYy are refreshed within its walls with a 
long benediction^ and a small plate of thin soup. 

liie whole road^ as far i^s Mariazell» the first 
Styrian town, and the holy abode of an ugly [nc- 
tnre of the Virgin, is much more thickly strewed 
with emblems of believing piety, land conveniences 
for devout worshippers, than with the marks of 
civic industry and comforty^^for it is the line of 
the great pilgrimage from Vienna. Every valley 
which the pilgrims have to traverse is crowded 
with Saints and Vu^ms, and every hill across which 
tiiey toil is snrmomited with a chapel or a Savionr. 
Bat even pilgrims cannot dispense with temporal 
restoratives, and brandy-booths refresh the vota- 
ries c^ the Madonna as fre^eMly as her own 
imag^ The Annaberg, or Mountain df St Anne, 
is at once the steepest asCent which they have 
io tMmbi and 1^ most romanlic spot in this part 
of Styria. The rocks press together so closely, 
md the wood entangles itself so thickly roiind 
the mountahi pa^; that, at every tuin, it aeems 
impossible to emerge from the deU in whidi you 
have been caught; but, on reaching the ap^- 
r^ntly extreme point of your progress, ^e rood 
ttirfis sharply round sdtiie angle of tho moimtain, 
and lesids you, iktnid sparkling streams and over* 
han^n^ rocks; into anotheir dell of the aam^ a<Mrt,. 
tiU the summit of the hill itself appears^ drowkied 
wttfii ite ttndent cloister; The tnlgrims always as- 
cend this eminenco chadl&g faymns ; the yoang 
Women allow their hair to hang down loose o^^ 
their shoulders, dropping, not with myrrh, but With 
perspiration ; and the m<xe laboriously pions sudd 
to the sum of their good worics, by digging nhti 
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them a cambenome cross. At the foot of th« 
hill there is a i^apel in which they may piay, and^ 
oppoeile to it, a brandy-shop to qnidcen the body. 
Their deroticHis are renewed in another chapel on 
the snmmil;, bnt the spring which it contains sup- 
plies only water. It is the most pro£uie]y gro- 
tesque of all fountains. It is fwmed by a rude image 
of the dying Messiah l3^g on the lap of his mo» 
ther ; an iron pipe is inserted into the wound in 
his side, and the pure stream issues from it. 

The nearer you i^proach to the holy city itself, 
the greater is the number of drinking booths and 
beggars ; for the pilgrimage is often made a pre- 
text for mendicity, and people who would not 
Btoop*^ ask alms on other occasions, reckon it no 
disgrace to seek the aid of charity in observing 
the rites of their superstition. The first object 
that met, my eye on passing the boundary from 
Austria into Styria, was a board, announcing an 
express prohibition against begging ; and right 
under it sat an old woman beg^^ng; When asked 
if she did not see what was above her, she an- 
swered^ ^* Yes ; but, dear sir, I can't read." It is 
^ill more melancholy that poor and indtistrious 
people shovdd waste thdr scanty means in travel- 
ling from remote comers of the empire to pay this 
tribute to superstition. While I was resting at the 
fountain, on the summit of the Jasephibergy a mid- 
dieted man, accompanied by a woman and a 
youthy ascended the hill from the opposite side ; 
they were fjetthw, mother, and son. The father 
was blind : as he paced idowly along, guided by 
hiB wife, both siid^ing under the burden of ill 
bealUi and fatigue, he told ^e beads of a rosary 
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iHddi imng from bis neok» whiie Ae repeated the 
A^es and Patemo^tets. The son waft a few etep» 
befoce theHi, and carried on his shoulders the bant^ 
die which contained their little 8tod£ of trayeUiog 
aonT^enees* On reaching the summit^ they seat-; 
•d themselves by the spring ; they spoke Boh^ni- 
an ; bnt an accidental circumstance brought out» 
that Grerman was nearly as much their nadFe lan^ 
goage. The father was a lineu'-weaTer, from the 
northern extremity of Bohemia4 Three years ben 
fere, he had lost his eyesight through disease ; he 
Ind visited in vain dl the numerous shrines of 
Bohemia^ and the souUiem comers of Silesia ; as 
a last hope, he had repaired to the wonder-work- 
i^ Vhrgbi of Mariazell, had performed his devo-* 
tions during three days, and was now on his re- 
turn to his distant home. What could be saved 
from the scanty earnings of his wife, the son who 
accompanied them, and a grown^^up daoghter, 
who had been left at home withi the younger dnl- 
dreU) had been hoarded up during nearly a year, 
to enable the husband and &ther to undc^rtake this 
long and dreary pilgrimage as the last earthly: 
mean of reoovcrmg his lost sight. Bread and: 
watOT had been their sole sustenance) except dist, 
dimng the three days spent in Mariazell iteelf, 
th^ had indulged in boiled vegetaUes, Mid sncb 
601^ as is there to be had, << not to look pooarar 
than we are," end the good woman ; *' for^" add- 
ed she, as if to give a high idea of the con^knto 
whitji tiiey had enjoyed in their Bdb«mian valley, 
^< at home^ while Johann could work, we had nev^r 
had less." Their piety had as yet broi^ht no re- 
ward; the hope of an immediate miracle hiid paaaod 
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Away ; bat the naforttinate nuan seemecl to be in 
«ome measufe consoled under his grieToner -pnrnf' 
lion by bavuig used all the raea&s pointed oat by 
lib diorcb ; a«d he spoke of ihis toikome, and, to 
his sqnaHd fomily, exp^usive jonrney, as a ^ity 
which he owed to his religion no less than to hioK- 
eelf. He was happy in not behig able to obserro 
the tears which started into the eyes of hb wife 
as he expressed bib doubts that he had not even 
yet found acceptance before the Virgin ; but the 
boy obeerred them, «lanced his eye from l^ one 
io the other, palled die straps of his Iktle knap^ 
eack tighter round his shoulders, and put his paN 
rents in mind that they must proceed on ^eir 
journey. They all took a partmg draught froiii 
the pure spring ; the blind father again seized hits 
rosary, and, as they descended ihe hill, the wif^ 
i^n began the k>w monotonous chant. It is me- 
lajicholy that a goreroment, instead of endeavour- 
ing to wean its people from extravagances which 
render poverty doubly oppressive, should encou- 
rage among those of its subjects, whose lot is pe- 
nury and ignorance^ superstitions that interfere so 
eubfl^antially with die comforts they might othei^ 
wise enjoy. If there be any member of the ca>. 
tholic chtffch who will really maintain, that it is 
better for the community that the hard-earned 
gains of these poor people shoald be consumed in 
a distant pilgrimage, which, moreover, is often ac- 
companied with much immorality, than that they 
should be expended in adiHng to their domestib 
comforts, he it Im for beyond the reach of argu- 
ment, as the observances of liis church are, in this 
instance, beyond the reach of respect. 
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MariaaseU would not be wortb Tititiiig, were H 
not for the eel^nity which it has acqcured as a 
pkce of pilgrimage, and the residence of a h<^ 
infltiencey which, till this day, is working moro 
freqnenty and astonishing, and imdeniable mira- 
cles, than even Prinee Hohenlohe. The town is 
•nail and mean-looking ; it consists,^ in £net, prin* 
dpally of inns and alehouses, to accommodate the^ 
perpetual influx of yisitors, which never ceases, 
all the y^ar round, except when snow has render* 
ed the mountains impassable. The immense use 
of the beds in these hostelries shows at once to 
iiow mimy inconyeiiences the pious are willing to 
submit. The pilgrims, however, who can pretend 
to the luxury of a 'bed,: are few in number. Above 
all, during the time that the annual ppocession 
iroui Vienna is on- the spot, it is net possible that 
the greater part of the crowd can be able to find 
Jo<^^Bgs ; and,^ though there were accommodation, 
BO small portion of them are too poor to pay for 
it. These, from necessity, and many others from 
less justifiable motives,, spend the night m- the 
nei^bouring woods ; both sexes are intermingled ; 
and, till morning dawns, they continue drinkingy 
and singing songs, which are any ^ing but hymns 
of devotion. Fighting used to be ^ order of the 
night, so long as the procession from Gratz (whi(^ 
likewise, is always a numerous one^ performed its 
pilgrimage at the same time with tnat from Vien- 
na. The women of Gratz are celebrated for thmr 
beauty all over the empire, and the young females 
of Vienna have their fall share of personal attrac- 
tions. WheaoL tlie two companies met in Maria- 
sell, the men were uniformly engaged, at last, in 



determining by blows the ctmnbs of ihm respec- 
thw &ir onest or deciding who wns best m^titled 
to fijBJoy their smiles. It was found oecessory to 
put A stop to this public scuAdal, by ordering the 
pilgrimages to take place at di^Gereat times* 

The ohnreh, which is the centre ^f aU this de- 
votion and irregu]arity» has nothing to recommend 
it «iXfiept its aotiqiiityy and the picture to which it 
owes its fiune. 'Hie latta: is jnst one of those mo- 
dem Greek paintings which are so common in 
Italy^ and winch are there ascribed, by the belief- 
ying moltitadey to the pencil of the apostfe Lmke* 
The maiden-mother holds the holy infant in her 
arms ; bat both are so covered with silver, tfagt 
scarcely any thing but the heads is visilde. An 
irraptimL of the Tartars had driven a Styrian 
priest to save himself by fligbtt and he eiraed 
along With htm this Madomiia> the only onrtmeni 
of his rude; chncck As he viwidered for safety 
through tins moantftiaous region, a light suddonly 
burst from heaven, and the Madonna hefsel^ da<> 
sceuding on the clouds with her IniiAnt wm^ m the 
very, same attitude in whidi she ¥ma represrated 
in .the picture, ordered him to bang it up on a tree 
wluch she pointed out, and sent him forth to pror 
cUtim to the world, that, through it, her ear would 
ever ha open. On the spot where the tree slioody 
tihe.churdi was aftenvaids built^ As the fame of 
the winacWs soon spread over. all Germany, and 
a» they were frequently performed in behalf ojf 
ptinces^ the altars of Manazell have been crowd- 
ed for mora than eight hundred years, and its trea« 
awry continued to overflow with gold, and silver, 
and precious stones, tiU Joseph removed part of 

x2 
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ks riehes inte the imperiftl e»*/beqiier. Miria 

Theresa had hang up as a rotive offering figures 

ki silver of herself and all her iamily ; the niina- 

tnral son melted down bis mother^ broUiers, and 

sisters, and carried his profanity so far as to snh- 

-ject to a similar process the four angek of ^e 

same costly metal, who guarded the high akar. 

The treasury of Mariazell used to be reckoned the 

' richest in Europe, after that of Liwetto, and,- as 

'in the lattery the renewed devotion of the faithful 

is again restoring its lost splendour. 

In the centre of the gloomy churdi stands a 
small and dark chapel^ dimly lignted up by a single 
lamp, whose ray is eclipsed by l^e glare of pro* 
-cious stones and metals that are profusely scarr- 
ed within. A silver railing guards the entraaoe, 
and around ^is costly fence kneel the crowded 
worshippers, supplicating their various boons from 
the holy picture withm, which they can scarcely 
see. Behind the chapel rises an insulated pillar^ 
-surmounted by a stone image of the Virgin. It 
was surrounded by a donUe cbde of pilgrims. The 
inner circle cmisisted of females ; they were all on 
their knees, in silent adoration. The outer ckde 
«(mtained only men ; they had not so much devo- 
tion either in tbmr looks or attitudes, and stood by, 
carelessly leaning on their sta£&* The sun was 
just going down b^ind the bare precipices of the 
xie%hbouring mountains, and the company was 
thus arranged to await the signal for chanting the 
Ave Maria. The aisle in which they were assem- 
bled was cold and sombre ; the weak rays of light, 
passing through the stain^ ^ass of a large Gro^yNC 
window, cov^'ed them with a hundred soft and 
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yaried tinted and not a whisper (^sturbed the fioleron 
mlenee, except the indistinct nrannnr of prayer 
from the holy chapel. At length the snn disap* 
peared^ and the bell gave the signal for the even- 
ing service. The young women in the inner part 
of the circle immediately began to move slowly 
roond the pillar on their knees, singing, with voioea 
in which there was much natural harmony, a hymn 
to the Virgin, nearly in the following strain, while 
the men stood motionless, taking np the burden at 
the end of every stanza, and bending to the earth 
before the sacred image : 

Fading, tdU Ending, the last beam is shining ; 
Ave Maria ! day is declining. 
Safety and innocence fly with the light, 
Temptadon and danger walk forth with the night ; 
From the fall of the shade, till the matin shall chime^ 
Shield us from danger, and save us from crime. 
Ave Mttia ! audi nos. 

Ave Maria ! hear when we call. 
Mother of Him who is brother of all ; 
Feeble and failing, we trust in thy might ; 
In doubting and darkness, thy love be our light ; 
Let us sleep on thy breast while the nieht-taper bum9f 
And wake in thine arms when the morning returns. 
Ave Maris! audi nes. 

' I 

From Mariazelli a yery good road, consideriog 
the Alpine nature of the country, leads southward 
througn the mountains passing the romantic little 
toim of Seewiesen, and at Brack on the Mur, re- 
joins the great line of communication between 
Vienna and Trieste. The Mur is a large and ra- 
pid stream, but> unfortunately, the inequalities in 
ita channel render it unserviceable for navigation. 



Jt IB ua^d only to float doivn wood fwiih Up^ 
StyrifL The tree? ar^ formed into ^ raft, mit ba- 
side^ the men v^ manage it> soitife vei^ur^^/pii^ 
seogera occaeioaaUy trost themsel^ ion t^is i^y, 
mid yet Irail bark, to the rapids of the mer. Jm 
voyage has ofiten/termmated fataUy, by the 4r(ift,at 
sone sharp tiim oi themer, beiuig imheiio ipmm 
againsi the rocks on the opposite side^ Ovie 4nM^ 
ed spot of this kind oecurs in the river neariLeft- 
heUf abont nine miles above Bn^^k* and y#t the 
difficulty might be removed at a^nflUig expense. 
The river, t^ich is flowing east, sudd^iy tvgtw 
to the north, and runs in this direction a few hun- 
dred yards, till an opposing precipice, from whose 
face its waters boil back in furious agitation, forces 
it aga^n to run east ; then it flows south, and fixud- 
ly continues its ea^teriy course^ thus forq[iii9g» by 
these windings of its ebannel^ neariy thre^ aides 
of a square. It is at the turn, where its northerly 
course is suddenly checked by impending rocks, 
that the most fa|;al accidents ouitbe Micv hftve hap- 
pened. A few years ago, forty pas^og^r^ went 
to the bottom in this dangerous passage ; and the 
mariners, so soon as liiey approach it, hpye recourse 
to Paternosters, and the favour o^ die Yirgin'of 
MariazelL Now, the space of ground included 
between the fiLrst winding of >th0 riter in irbic(i it 
flows north, a»d Ae last in wjbiph U^ retuip^ jnai^ 
as foraouthy did Bo|i seenf to me lU> exfitde^- h^ a 
mBe ; and it is a Im level plains ^eil^er mdl 
labour nor expense would be requir^ to cany A 
canal tfarou^ it feom the upp^rtgijtbeloivii^ piart 
of the liver, and the fiav^lA<yi^Moi^d^9g thm^ 
perilous rapids, would proceed in a a^rp^^ \m^. 
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Brack, Kke all the other little towns in Upper 
Styria, is dull and inactive, for the manufactured 
of this part of the province are farther to the north, 
round the iron mines of Eisenerz, which are sup^ 
posed to have furnished the Romans with the No-- 
ricus chcdybsy and the copper mines of Kahlwang. 
The i>opulation, hoth in the towns luid the conn- 
try, is devoutly Catholic, and far mere regular ia 
their ohservances than the Austrians. A few small 
congregations of Protestants still linger in the rer 
cesses of the mountains. Styria took up the cause 
of the Reformation early and successfully ; but 
Ferdinand II., who had iilready lighted up the 
war which brought Gustavns Adolphus in triumph 
from the Baltic to the Danube, brought back the 
province to the true faith with fire and sword. A 
few straggling Protestants, escaping observation 
by the remoteness o^ their Alpine abodes, perpe- 
tuated their doctrines during a century and a hek^ 
without pastors, or churches, or public worship^ 
handing down their religion as a tradition from 
generation to generation. Maria Theresa, herself 
rescued from destraction by a Protestant monarchy 
sent forth missionaries to hunt out the stray sheep, 
and bring them back to the fold by argument and 
yemonstrance. This was to be tolerated ; but it is 
scarcely to be. credited, that those who should ob« 
stinately adhere to their faith were doomed to 
exile. If they refused to enter the imperial road 
to salvation, they were to be shown tne road to 
Transylvania, and actually planted as colonists by 
tbe side of their brother heretics, the Turks. Jo- 
seph II. mounted the throne, and this stupid and 
barbarous policy disappeared. Instead of curing 
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the heretics of Styria hy tbreata of banishment,* be 
bnilt them churches and gave them pastors. 

GratZy the capital of Styria, is a handsome, bast- 
ling, and prosperous town, seated <m the Mnr, 
wUch has already been augmented by the waters 
of the rapid Merz, and surrotrnded by a plain which 
is an orchard. After Vienna and Prague, it is tbe 
most populous city in the hereditary dominions of 
Austria, and contains thirty-five thousand inhaMt^ 
loits* Besides its own manufactures in woollen and 
cotton Btu^, it is the entrepot of all the trade be^ 
t ween the capital and Trieste. The character of its 
inhabitants b marked by the same love of pleasure 
which distinguishes the Viennese, but is accompa^ 
nied with more archness and riiracity. Its feuM^es 
are celebrated at once for their beauty, and ^eir 
softness of heart^-bnt there are many places ia 
Europe which can equal it in both respects. The 
Gratzer belle is, in general, buxom and blonde, ra» 
^er low in sta|;urie, of a full voluptuous gcowih, a 
roundish face, and a remarkably dear complauon» 
The eyes are universally the most eloquent part 
of her form, and, in disposition, she is a romp. Nt 
capital is richer in female beauty than Vienni^ hawt 
ever poor it may be in far more valuable femide 
qualities, and its affluence is derived, in a great 
measure, from the diversity of bodily form, aa well 
as mental cdnstitution, among tbe different pro- 
vinces which compose the empire. Thepeculitari^ 
of Vienna, in this respect, lies in the di^rent styles 
of beauty which are coUected in it ; for, in all ihk 
provinces, the Prackt^exempldrei^iiie sbow-e^ 
tions— of the other sex generally find tb^ir way 
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to tbe capital, either seeking or accoinpanying a 
husbanoU 

GratE was the capital of the Styrian dukes, sd 
i^fien as the jMtmiice was Dot under one head with 
Austria ; and e^en when the provinces were thus 
united, it frequently was enlivened hy the resi-^ 
dence of the common sovereign? Ferdinand IL 
hnilt for himself a pompous mausoleum, in which 
has own remains, and those of his mother^ are still 
exhibited, Ferdinand no doubt believed that he 
was discharging a duty in persecuting Protestant- 
ism ; but there seems to have been something omi- 
nously prophetic in the text which he caused to bcf 
inscribed on his sepulchre, ^< The seed of the just 
shall inherit the earth." 

Lower' Styri% which intervenes between QnAx 
and the frt»ntiera ai Camiola, is very differeiit from 
the northern part ai the province, both in its ex-* 
temal appearance, and in its productions. It is a 
T&ried and fertile plain Watered by the Mur and 
the Drave, both dF whidi are now large rivers ; 
and instead of the mineral riches which institute 
ijhe weiikfa of Upper Styrii^ it su|>plies to Austria 
wine aod com, honey and capons. The vines are 
priiicipally rairod ledong the Bimks of th^Drave, and 
«n theridi plams whidi extend, in th^ eastern pot^^ 
tioB of thie district, io the frontiers of fiung^ajr. 
The wmea «re add, like those of Austria, but 
some sorts hsvie so much fire that they are never 
drosik wtthen^ being mixed with a a^ore harmless 
viriety* Those of Ra(&ersbin|f and Luttenberg 
are the most intoxicating* Mi£(rbnrg, a thriving 
t<»wii, da a commanding eminence above the rapid 
Drmre^ is the centre of the trade. Beyond this 
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pobi, tbe language, and even the character of the 
population, saddenly changes — for the .c-onntry 
between l^e Brave and Camiola is inhabit^ by 
a race who, till this day, have presenred their own 
mder dialect, and less comfortable habits, agnnst 
the influence of the German tribes, who gradual- 
ly occupied all the other parts of the province. 
They are descendants of the Winden, a northern 
horde, who, in conjunction with other barbariafls, 
possessed themselves of Styria, after the foiling 
fortunes of Rome had recalled her l^ons from 
Noricum and Pannonia. Expelled, in their turn, 
by Charlemagne, from the whole of Upper, and the 
northern part of Lower Styria, they found a setlMl 
abode in its southern extremity, only by submit* 
ting to the domination of the conqueror, and have 
maintained themselves, in a great measure, pure 
from German innovations. £ven at Zilly, the 
Roman Celleia, the great mass of the people no 
longer understands die langui^e of Styria, and, 
instead of the substantial dwellings in the other 
parts of the province, nothing can exceed the mi- 
serable hovels of the peasantry. They are formed 
entu*ely of trees, hewn, on two sides, into a flat 
surface, and laid horizontally above each other, 
those which form the two ends being notched into 
those of which the front and back of the hoisse are 
composed. Sometimes, but not at all univ^nsally, 
the crevices are filled with a sort of oakum. There 
is no outlet for the smoke except the door; and 
the small aperture which serves as a window is 
frequently not more than a foot square. 

Another mountainous ridge, though of very 
moderate elevation^ and scarcely interesting when 



compared wUb the Carin^oiiii Alpit^ wbleb rbe to' 
the westward^ must he crossed befbre^ the trard^ 
ler desceadt to the valley of ihe JSt^te^ and enters * 
Camiola. In the northern part of thk dngidar * 
proyinee all is beafuty and feitility ; in the sonth-* ' 
em^ all is barren naked rock. Laybach, the capi^"^ 
taly is likewise the first town of any unportanoef 
which presents itself. It was founded^ according * 
to the dvic tradition^ by Jason, wbm on his retnm * 
from Colchis with the Golden Fleece. From the 
Black Sea^ he came m the Danube to Belgrade, ' 
where it is jmned by the Save ; he tiien stroked * 
against the current of the Save as ftrras where Lay<< ' 
badi now stands ; he and his companions having 
here fbtmded a dty and reentited their strei^di, - 
took their oonMsles on their shoulders, and crossed * 
the Camiolian Alps to Trieste, tidiere they em« 
barked for Greece. Modem notoriety, however, 
threatens to erase ancient tradition, and Jason is 
aboat to be edipsed by the Hdly Allies^ The ' 
C<mgress is the only thing which gives Laybadi 
historical interest ; and its inhabkants, j^oad ibat 
their dty should have been sdeoted as the ren^ 
dezvons of so many princes and ^atesmen, have 
assumed an afSscted tone of snperiofity wfakh 
sometimes breaks out in very ridicukras forms* 
A ste^ eninence on the opposite bank of the 
Irfiybaeh, the river on wbieb die dty stands, and 
from wfaidi it takes its name, is crowned wi^ the 
f^itbremf the melandiely i^ode of Italian liberals. 
LnbiaaaiBastemfioa word to a Lombard as the 
Bastile ever was to n Frentihman. 

At IJfpec Laybaeh, the stage beyond Laybach 
itself, I ^tted the great read for that which mns ^ 
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lY^wurdiotQ tbe momitains to IcMa. It Wasitbont 
f (pur iu the i^fitemoon when I entered it, assured 
that th^re waa not mote than three hoora' drivuig 
to Idria ; hut here» as elsewhere, the notions of the 
C|>antry people^ in regard to distance^ are ex- 
tc^me)y mdefinite. During half an hour, the road 
r9p through a narrow plain ; it then began to as- 
cend rapidly sunong dark woods of fir, running 
along the edge of deep hollows ; and we were still 
in the woods, and still ascending, when eren the 
imcertain %ht of evening disappeared, and a 
dreary, rainy, and pitch-dark night rendered it as 
dimgerous to proceed, as the loneliness of the coun- 
try rendered it impossible to find refuge from the 
Btorm. Moreover, Giacomo, the coachman, had 
cfrunk more plentifully than was prudent, and nei- 
ther be nor his cattle had ever made the journey 
before* His supplications to the Virgin, and, by 
the time he was fairly drenched with rain, to Bac- 
chus, threw in our way some of the carters em-^ 
. ployed to convey wood and charcoal to Idria from 
the more distant recesses of the mountains ; but 
they seemed to deserve the same reputation for 
rudeness and ferocity which distinguishes them in. 
80 many other places. According to them, we 
were still as far from Idria as we had been four 
hours before* Giacomo's broken Croatian soon in- 
formed them that he was a stranger ; and all bia 
inquiries about inns and alehouses were only an- 
swered by a horse laugh. His piitience being al- 
ready exhausted, he could not bear to have Tulgar 
insult added to misfortune, and let looae upon 
them his whole stock of Italian oatbs,i(aad it was 
iKPt a small one^) concluding ^Ith assuring me^ 
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for onr mnttial consokticm, that they undoubted'* 
ly were " Signori della Krahitza."* However, 
flstisfied with laughing at otir troubles, and increa- 
sing them by more than doubling the road we had 
yet to drive, they neither attempted to assault nor 
•to rob us* 

We continued to creep on up the mountain^ 
now plunging into the pine forests, where wd 
learned that we were getting off the road only by 
the horses running their heads against the trees, 
and now emei^ng upon a barren, hilly heath, 
wbere the closest attention only showed that, to 
avoid beii^ precipitated into a deep dell, it waa 
much sate to trust to the animals^ than to their 
C(mductor. On arriving at a small village where 
there was a sort of inn, nodiing could prevail on 
Giacomo to move a foot farther till daylight. I 
was little inclined to pay any regard to thi^ state- 
ments of the landlord, that it was positively dan- 
gerous to drive on to Idria in the dark, without a 
person who knew every inch of the road ; because 
I took it for granted that he merely speculated on 
the advantage of having a guest. I did him foul 
wrong. On making the rest of the journey next 
morning, I was compelled to acknowledge the ac- 
curacy of bis representations, and to be perfectly 
satisfied with the obstinacy of Giacomo. Tie ac- 
commodations of the little hostelry were much 

* The Knihitza is the name of a mountain pass pract!- 
oable only on foot or horseback, leading through the forenti 
directly from Idria to Gorizia. It has the reputation of be« 
ing infested by banditti. Probably this danger is exagg^^ 
tated, as it is everywhere ; but about Gorizia it is a proverb* 
bial saying, ^ Chi vuol rubar* se ne vad* alia Kruhitza.** ^ 
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aior9X«iiilortaMedi$n aay man bat s right 4oex- 

Cct in sach« part of aiich a conntty. In tkese 
oset, the landlord, commonly his wilb, and al« 
^ways the female who acts as waiter and chambcr» 
^naidy apeak German. Jn fitct, the language vi 
taught in all the country schools ; but thus hashtp 
therto had little effect in makmg it general among 
idle peasantry- ; for the great point always is, not 
what a child learns in a school, but what it speaks 
and hears out of the school. It leania Gennwa 
words during the shoit time it is in the presaice of 
^e mafBter ; out of his reach, it speaks and hears 
pnly its native Croatian dialect. Small tracts for 
the use of the peasantry have, even been printed 
in Croatian, and some attempts have been made 
towards compiling a dictionary. 
. Next morning, we proceeded, during an hour, 
iiver the same barren country. Of a sudden the 
road seems to (Appear right before the eyes of 
^ traveller, and he finds himself on the brink of 
it bnge hollow in the mountains. The ^ect is sin- 
gular and striking. He looks down into the whole 
of this kettle, surrounded on every nde by irr^^- 
lar towering crags, which are here and there tuft- 
^ with patches of fir, but in general, exhibit on- 
ly the nidced and dreary rock. The picture waa 
entirely changed by the mist, in which every thing 
^|ras envel<med* As the morning was not far 
advanced, the sun, though bright and warm above> 
had not yet penetrated into die gulf, which was 
filled to the brim with white fieecy vapour, into 
which the road seemed to descend, as if into mere 
sir. All around, the rugged clif& rose above ita 
lurface, like the rocky shores of a mountain lake» 
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and imagination cottkl ass^n no depth to the abysa 
over which this light and hovering mantle wa^ 
spread. As the sun came nearer the meridian, thd 
vaponr began to rise slowly, bnt without dividing 
itself into those distinct and rapidly ascending 
columns, which often produce such fantastic ap- 
pearances in the higher passages of the Swiss 
Alps. In a short timq the whole kettle was vi- 
ribloy terminating below in a narrow, irregular vaK 
ley. The Idria, issuing at once from the moun- 
tains on the south, rushed along in the bottom> 
On the crags which, circling round, seem to shut 
out this spot from all communication with the 
world, not a cottage was to be seen, for they are 
too precipitous ; and only here and there a few 
scanty patches of cultivation, for they are too bar- 
ren. In the centre of the vaUey, and about seven 
hundred feet below the brink, the eye rested on 
the little town of I(hia, and the huts scattered 
round the base of the mountain which contains 
the entrance to the mines,* 

« Tbe diMovery df these mercurial mina, Vke that of 
so many other mines, is attributed to accident. A Gamio* 
lian peasant, who drove a small trade in wooden vessels, was 
in the habit of groping his way into this recess, at that time 
entirely edrered with wood, to procure materials for his tuba 
and pails, which he sometimes finished on the s^Nit. He ' 
had placed some pails over night in a small pool m a tivu^ 
let which issued from the mountain, for the pmpose of 
^^ seasoning'* them, as we would express ii. To k6ep diem 
under water, he put into them a quantity of sand faVen 
from the bed of ttie stream. In the morning, he found alt 
his strength scaraely sufficient to hft one of them oiit of the 
water* He could ascribe this only to the weight of the sand 
which he had thrown in by handfuls the evening before ; 

y2 
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. llieenfiailceWlbQMiiieisaHtlletoifaeaoiitk^ 
prud of Uie town, in tbe side of a swuH hiHoek 
Hrfaich mm in front of the monntainoua wall thait 

Mad to hovrj wm to him a pheaoineiioB, and he canied 
^ome cf it todie paator of hit village. The latter, aiuoect* 
ing what might be the reason, sent it to the Imperial Di« 
tector of Mines, and, on examination, it was found to con- 
tain above half its weight of quicksilver. The whole of 
«lMkt mmr comititBtet the department of Idria was umne- 
.diaiely declared a domaiB of tho crown, but the mines ipeie 
jfirst worked by private adventurers on leases, and the mi# 
ners have still preserved various traditions of the ruin which 
some, and the difficulties which all of these speculators had 
iMi eneooBCer. The shafts were driven deep in the soHd rock, 
hn% DO qnicksiLver anpeand. One. alter another, the spe- 
culators drew back uom the undertakii^, and it oenml 
at last in one who was more sanguine and persevering. But 
he, too, hoped and laboured in vain ; and the destitution 
into which he had plunged his family by the unsuccessful 
adventim bvought tdm ta his grave. Qis widow waseom- 
jielled to giie np the operations; but the workmen deda* 
red they would still make an attempt for the family of huq 
Who had solong given them bread, and continue die search 
ibarteen dayslonger, without wages. The fourteenth of these 
days arrival, but no quicksilver appeared. Towards the 
•ftemoon;^ as ihe wocknien, who had be«n amu>yed all day 
long by sulphureous vapours and a more unaomfbrtalile 
fttmasfibere than usual, were about to give up their task 
ffit ever in despondency, and prepare to celebrate above 
gr<>und the festival of their patron saint, of which this hap- 
pened to be the eve, a «hout from the loweat part of the 
shaft announced that the deep^conceakd vein had at length 
l3Cf n fragged from its lurkix^ place^ The saint waa post- 
poned, and the mercury pursued. It was soon ascertained 
that the labonra and expense of years would be an^ly re- 
|«id- The revived widow prudently sold her remaimng 
right to the government, and, since that period, dtuing 
more than four hi^red years, Idria has not ceased to povit 
its thousands into the imperial treasury. 
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fiuToaiidsthe d«lL The viskor puts oq a intoer^i 
dress. It is not only neoessiuy to leaye behind 
] watches, rings, snuff-boxes, and similar artidea 
which would infallibly be aSected by the quicksil- 
Ter ; bat, for the same reason, the accompanying 
.miner innsts on yoor dispaasing with all coats and 
waistcoats which have metal buttons. In every 
case a miner^s dress is at once more coavcasiettt, 
and more independent of the moistnre and rub^ 
l>h]gs, which may he encount^ed below gnmn^ 
although, in this beautiful mine, there is little t^ 
be i^prehended from either* The miners have not 
yet ceased their jokes on two ladies who went 
idown with some feshionaUe company during the 
Congress in the neighbouring Laybach, and re- 
turned, the one wilh her gold watch converted ia^ 
to a tin trinket by the quicksilvcir,. and the fair 
cheeks and neck of the other bedaubed with the 
blackness of falsehood by the sulphmr* 

The descent can be aiade to the very bottom of 
the mine in less than five minutes, in one of the 
large budgets in which the ore is brought above 
ground. This mode, though the less &t^;uing, is 
not therefore the better ; for, in descending the 
abaft on foot, one can observe much better tbe care 
and regularity with which all the operations hava 
been carried oni^ particularly in later timea. Fron 
tbe first step, day-light is excluded ; for the pas- 
sage, hewn in the rock, descends at a vary acute 
«ngle^ were it a smoo^ surface, it would be im- 
practicable. Excepting the steepness, it has no 
other inconvenieBee. Instead of clambering down 
a wet, slippery, wooden ladder, as in Freyberg, 
you descend on successive flights of steps, as re? 
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gtikr as ifthey had been constructed for a private 
dwelling. Here and there are landing places, 
where galleries branch off through which veins 
hare been followed, or the shaft descends in a new 
jdirection. This is the regular mode in which the 
mining is carried on, from the surface of the earth 
to the lowest part of the mine, forming a subter- 
raneons staircase descending about seven hundred 
feet, for the mine as yet is no deeper, owing to 
the superabundance and richness of the ore. AH 
is pierced in the hard limestone rock. A still more 
useful degree of care has been bestowed on the 
walls and ceiling. Instead of leaving the bare rugi- 
ged rock, as is still frequently done elsewhere, or 
supporting the roof with wood, as was in former 
times the universal practice, this passage into the 
earth is lined with a strong wall of hewn stone, 
arched above ; so that the descent is in reality 
through a commodious vaulted passage about four 
feet wide, and, in average height, rather more than 
six. The walling with stone is preferable, both 
in security and duration, to the old custom of fi- 
ning and supporting the shaft with wood ; the in* 
creasing scarcity and value of wood have likewise 
made it the cheaper mode* Neither is the labour 
ao great as, at 4bst sight, might be imagined. The 
atones used are those cut out in carrying the shaft 
itself downwards. All the trouble of transporting 
thenv along a gallery to the bottom of the perpen*" 
dicular shaft by which the ore and rubbish are 
conveyed above ground, is thus saved* No mine 
could be more fortunate in regard to the absence 
of water. A slight degree of moisture on the walla 
and ceiliiig is all that can be occasionally traced. 
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The atmoBphere ii perfectly dry and cdtastotable, 
^cept in the neighboniiiood of rich veins; 

The spot where the original adraitarers found 
the first vein of m^cnry is pointed ont rather 
more than two hundred feet helow ground, ^at 
is, at one-third of the depth to which the mine 
has been carried during tlie four hundred years 
that have since elapsed, a striking proof how 
abundant and producliye the veins must have pro^ 
ved. The original one, however, does not seem tm 
have been followed, for the first gallery is consi^ 
/derably Iowa*. The deeper you go, the more 
thickly do the v^ns come up<m each other. Their 
,direcli<m, in general, is neu*ly horiaEontal, but it is 
Rot at all uncommon to find them ascending ; in 
^18 case, they are not followed. Even where they 
retain the horizontal direction, or rise at a very 
.trifling angle, they are not pursued to exhanstioBr, 
judess they be uncommonly productive ; and diis 
extraordinary richness never continues long. In* 
stead of exhausting the vein, a new one k sought 
4eeper down. 

The ores vary considerably in point of ridn^esa. 
What are reckoned good ores contain from sixtyw 
five to seventy^five per cent of pure qnicksilvei\ 
and these are common enough. They often go at 
fiigh as eighty-five per cent. The mercury is sel^ 
dom found in its pure state, uot, when it does ap* 
pear, is it always in the neighboiAiiood of the rich* 
^t veins. I observed some globules glittmng on 
the walls of one of the galleries which was soma« 
what damp, as if it had been brought ont by ih% 
pressure of moisture* 

The only unpleasant aocompaniment of the on 
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is the Balphnr which almost anhrersa]!}^ atteiKb 
it ; its fames were strongest in the lowest galleries 
The miners hare learned to consider it as a prog- 
nostic of good ore ; for it is universally observed, 
rthat the richer the vein is, the greater is the qnan- 
'tity of sulphur : they have never pure air and good 
•ore together. But neither the action of the sul- 
phur nor of the mercury on the health and appear- 
ance of the workmen is at all so striking as it has 
eometimes been represented. That the mercury 
l>rings on a periodical salivation is merely a joke. 
Its effects are most observable on the teeth, whidi 
-are generally deficient and discoloured. 

The preparatory processes through which the ord 
must pass before being finally carried to the roast- 
ing ovens are performed on the other side of the 
town, on the banks of the Idria. But it is only 
with the inferior ores that such processes are ne- 
cessary ; all that are held to contain sixty-five per 
cent of quicksilver, or upwards, are put immediate^ 
ly into the oven. This may be represented as a 
square building divided by brick floors into five of 
aix compartments. These floors are not continuous, 
•but are pierced with a number of holes, that the 
flame and smoke may ascend from the one to the 
other. The ore is spread out upon them, the aper-i 
tures being left uncovered. The fire is kindled be- 
tween the lowest floor and the ground^ and every 
outlet and crevice in the whole fabric is then care- 
htWy shut. The action of the fire, gradually ex- 
tending itself from one layer to another through 
the openings in the floors, separates the quicksilver 
from its accompanying fossils ; it rises sublimated, 
mlong with the smoke, to the top, from whence it 
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has na passage but by fliies which are led through 
the walls in a vtrindiiig direction, that it may cool 
by^ continued circulation. As it cools, the pnre> 
qaicksilver is precipitated, and descends, by inter- 
nal communications between the flues, to the lower 
part of the wall. The fire is kept up, till it is ascer- 
tained by the disappearance of yapours, that all the: 
mercury bas been disengaged ; nor are the outlets^ 
opened till the whole is so cool that all the quick- 
silyer must haye been deposited. The metal is 
found deposited in hollows at the bottom of the 
walls, made on purpose to receive it, and commu- 
nicating with the flues. The sulphur is gained at 
the same time. The quicksilver is then tied up 
in sheep or goat skins, prepared with alum, these 
having been found to be the cheapest and most 
convenient of the materials which will contain 
mercury without being injured. 

At stated seasons, twice or thrice a-year,. it i» 
necessary to sweep out the dust which gathers in 
the flues, adheres to the walls, and settles on the 
comers in the interior of the ovens. This labour 
IB found to be so unhealthy, that it is not laid upon 
the workmen as a regular part of their duty ; ad- 
ditional wages are paid to those who volunteer to 
perform it. The whole face is carefully wrapped 
up ; but no precautions can secure them effectually^ 
against the prejudicial influence of this dust, load- 
ed with so many noxious particles. It produces 
trembling fits, and frequently convulsions, which^ 
for a time, disable the workmen for labour. 

Close by are the buildings for the manufacture 
of Zinnober, the red sublimate^ of mercury. For a 
long time there has been notliiiig done, in them,. 
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beeamo tb« stock on hand fer exceeds any pro*' 
baUe demand for it A great deal of caution was; 
always obserred in allowing strangers to risit it,^ 
owii^^ to a wish to ke^ secret some particular' 
processes of the mannfactnre* 

The mine is wrought at the expose and for the 
account of the Austrian govemment The sales 
and rerenues are under the direction of an office 
in Vienna called the JBergtoer^'pradtiction'^er^' 
sehiiesS'Direetion, a compoimd which, notwith-^- 
standing its formidable lengthy means just, Com* 
BH»sioiters of Mines* Among them there is always 
a number of mineralogists and jmK^tical miners* 
The great profit of the mioe lies, not so much in 
the quantity, as in the quality of the ore, and the 
small expense at which the metal, is produced. 
When the good ores are once ^>ove ground, the' 
only further expense of any consequence is the 
wood used in the roasting ovens. Eren with the 
iDienw ores, ahhough tli« beating them into dust 
by maclnnery, and then washing them repeatedly 
to separate the particles which contain mercury 
jGrom the lighter sand which contains none, be a 
somewhat tedious process, yet it is not at all ail' 
eaq)«BsiTe one. The profits Imre always been redc-^* 
omd at fifty per cent on the wholesale price at 
wlndu the metal is consigned to the mineHMrectery ' 
in Vienna* The people on the spot either did not* 
know, or would not tell ^e price ; but, accor^ng 
to Sartori, about sixteen years ago the prkne east 
to the Direction was 110 florins (L.11) per twt* 
To other purdiasers it was charged at 150 floriiksy 
(L.15,) except to %MUtt, who recdv^ it at prime * 
cost* This was in consequ^ce of a conveAtimi 
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belWeeik Joseph il. md Spain, by wbkfa the litter/ 
on receiviBg th& nnneral at thotprice, bovAd itself 
lio take axmnally ten tbonsand cwt. of qnicksilrery 
and upwards of one thousand cwt. of red s«tbH-> 
viate. The quicksilver was jmncipally for the* 
purposes of amalgamation in the mines of South 
America, and the enormous consumption betrey» 
a faulty mode of manipulation in Peru ; for at Frey* 
hei^ I was assured, that the loss of taercwcf in- 
UBidgamation in the Saxon mines does not exceed 
an ounce in the hundred weight. Idria, therefore,' 
under these circumstances, was no unimportant 
iiem in the civil list revenue of Austria ; since, ex* 
elusive of all other modes of consumption, the con- 
tract with Spain alone must have yielded an annual 
profit of more than L.50,000. From the com* 
mencement of the contest between Spain and her: 
colonies, this great outlet gradually became m<»« 
and more confmed, and is now enthrely cut off. 
Idria at present does not, on an average, produce 
annually racve than three thousand hundred weight 
of quidtfilTer. Even on this narrow scale, the pro- 
fits» I was assured, amount annually to above 
200,000 imn^ more than Lw80,000 sterling. Th0> 
Direction takes care that the supply shall exceed 
the donand as little as possible. £t^ two> ^^seart 
a statemeirt is sent down to Idria of ^e quantity • 
which it B thought wUl be sufficient Isr* each of 
the two following, and on this depends the num- 
ber of workmen imd liw regularity of their employ* 
meat, 

. This immoderiite decline in the cod s umption, ■ 
aaoBOunting to more than one-fburth of the whole, 
besides tiding mouey out of dbe empefor's podiet, 
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Iis8 necessarily duninished the popdatioa of 
In its flonrifihing state, the mine gare bread ta 
between 1100 and 1200 men, of whom 300 weie 
emplo)red merely in felling wood in the neigb* 
bonring moontains, and conveying it to Idria. The 
persons at present employed do not amount to a 
third of that number. The diminution, moreover, 
was the more sensibly felt, because it came at a 
time when the n^ost active prosperity would h&we 
been required to repair the injurious consequencea 
of a conflagration which had rendered the miii& 
useless during nearly three years. It was nev^ 
ascertained how the fire originated. The gaUeriea 
vr&^ in many places still lined and roofed with 
wood, and in diese the fire is supposed to have 
begun. In 1803, on the night between the 15tb 
and 16th of March, the workmen observed a thick 
smoke issuing from some of the lower galleries. 
It ascended and spread itself, through the higher. 
No fire was seen, no sound of flames was heard ; 
but it was too evident that the mine was on fire 
below. Some of the workmen, with great intre* 
pidity, endeavoured to reach the scene of the 
conflagration. It was in vain : they were fiirced 
to retreat from one gallery to another, Ayvig be* 
fore an enemy whom they could not discover ; for 
the smoke, which continued to make its way up* 
ilrards to the open air, was not merely so dense 
and suffocating, but so loaded with noxious fumes 
and particles let loose from the fossils among 
which the flames were raging in the bowels of tho 
earth, that no living thing could safely meet at, 
much less penetrate it. They were fortunate 
enough to' save themselves above ground, and the 
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id^ vms adofKed of exttngoidiing the fire by «x- 
Ending the air. All the passages were closed as 
near to the supposed scene of the conflagnuion as 
they could be reached; The two shafts whidi lead 
immediately abore ground were stepped up out- 
stde, and plastered over With day. Five weeks 
the mine remained thus sealed up, but without ef* 
iect. Twice, during this period, the coverings above 
-were removed ;- each time the enemy was found 
mare furious than before. The flames were heard 
raging below with a sound at which the miner stiU 
trembles when he relates it ; the smoke, burden- 
«d with mercurial and sulphureous exhalations^ 
Tolled forth from the mouth of the pit, like steams 
from the jaws of Acheron, striking down every 
mie that came within its reach. It was apprehend- 
ed that the Bre had attached the upper works, and 
wasthusthreateningthefinaldestmctionofthemi&e. 
As a last resource^ the Director resolved to hazard 
the exp^ment of laying the n^e nnder waten 
A stream was turned into the perpendicular shaft, 
imd allowed to flow two days and three nights. 
Durmg the first day it produced no eflect. In the 
course of the second day, whether it was that 
steam, generated by the meeting of the fire and 
the water, was struggling for escape, or that an 
inflammable air had been prpduced and kindled 
by the glowing fossils, of a sudden a subterrane- 
ovs explosion shook the mountain with the noise 
«md violence of an earthquake. The huts of the 
aiiners situated near the entrance were rent ; 
houses farther off, but standing on the slope or 
near the skirts of the hill, started from their foun-* 
4atipns ; and the panic-struck inhabitants wert 
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flyii^ in dkaoLy from the nua tiNil satmed to 
4xnSbea^ tbe Yalley. The whole thing nmst ha7e 
been splendid ; accidental as it was, art conld go 
no farther in imitating nature. In the mme itself^ 
as was afterwards found, the explosion had rei^ 
fthe galleries, thrown down the ardied roofs^ and 
t<mi up the stafrs. But the ^^ctory was gained "; 
tthe vapours began to diminish, and at the end oif 
•ome weeks it was possible to venture into the 
mine* It cost two years to prepare an qiparatua 
and piin^> out tlie WBter« It was carried off into 
4he Idria, «iid was found to contain only a smaM 
^qvanttty of mercury, but a large proportion of inp 
itriolic acid, and so much iron, that the bed and 
banks oi the rirer were incnuted with iron ochie 
throughout its whole course, from Idria to where 
it foils into the Lisomso. At the same time, erery 
jfiah disappeared from the stream, except the e^ 
wUi^ seems to bid defiance to every thing but 
jMtual brwling or roasting. 

Even when the gallaies had been cleared of the 
water, it was impossible to work in ibem, partly 
'from the heat which they still retained, but still 
more from the fumes of sublimed mercury, whidi 
produced in liie miners a violent salivatioD, ac* 
companied with convulsions, and trembling of the 
limbs. To produce, an almost inhuman zjmlI, high 
wages were offered to such as would venture into 
f>laces reckoned the most dangerous^ to explore 
4he consequences of ibe disaster, and collect the 
quicksilver whidi had been depomted in Jaigo 
quantities in the galleries. , Many purchased this 
additional pittance with their lives ; and altogether, 
the atmosphere, which contmued for months t# 
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inresi tbe mine, was so baiieful, that it was diffi^ 
cult to muster a sufficient number of healthy men 
for the ordinary operations. 

The town of Idria, originating from, and do^ 
pending on the mines, has felt^ of course, the fluc- 
tuations of their prosperity. The wages which the 
miners earn, even when in full employment, are 
so trivial, tlmt they never can rise above a state 
of destitution. Of the inhabitants who are not oc-* 
cu[Hed iu the mines, some manufacture a coarse 
linen, which others carry about the country, and 
even into Jjowet Austria, fen* sale. The women 
manufacture equi^ly Coarse lace, which is not in- 
tended, indeed, for the luxurious market of the 
capital, but which finds purchasers in the peasant^ 
ry, and in the populace of the small towns, not 
only of Carmola itself, but likewise of Upper 
Styria> and down throughout Croatia to the firon^ 
tiers of Turkey. The soil of the Idrian is much 
too unkindly to yield him the materials of his ma- 
iDU&cture ; he buys his flax in Bohemia. With 
bim the 'riches of the earth are concealed in her 
bosom ; skill and industry would be equally wasted 
«». tbe stubborn rocks that surround his dell. Ye% 
even on the steep sides of this mountain kettle^ 
be has done every thing that labour can accomr 
plish. Wheitever a comer could be fonnd that 
presented something like an even and sheltered 
surface, with a perseverance deserving of a more 
liberal rewio'dy he has brought earth from a dis-» 
ttfice^ formed an artificial soil on the barren rock; 
imd plated his scanty crop of rye. The product 
of this cultivation is, of .course, far from eqnalling 
ibe toil it has cost. . Not only thb more n$J^ part 
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j$i the wmtFff \mi tba wbok pnmaoe of Car* 
;liiel% like the {^eater p«rt of the adjobiing Croatia, 
by no means prodncea what its own «oMiunptioii 
. rtqiures. The deficiency is made up by import- 
.aitions from Hungary, that inexhaustihie reposito- 
ry of com and wine, but the inportationa are ex- 
itremely Umited, for Carniola has no money, and 
-produces little that Hungary requires. 

To the GarnioUan, as in general to the peasao^ 
*ry of the empire, wheatai bread or animal food is 
a luxury. Black broth, thick with vegetables, still 
bhicker bread,, and sometimes a scanty |datter of 
small, rank, watery potatoes, are his cartomary 
food. Even this penury he gains only by inoes^ 
.aani toil. He binds on his shoulders his lew webe 
.lof coarse linen or lace, tied up in a white sheet ; 
{thus burdened, dresaed in a long, white^ woollen 
ipoat, and low-crowned, broad^brimmed, rough 
woollen hat, and armed with a long staff, forth he 
atroUs into the world to sedk a market for bis 
wares. There is not a province of the Auatriaa 
empire, unless il; be Transylvania or the Bucko** 
wma, where he is not to be found, hnndrads of 
.BAiies from his home, relating the ^oduee of ikie 
^dustry of his wife and daughters. On the i^ 
procu^h of winter he returas to the eipectantfaiit 
.wi^ the profits of las little adv^ntiere, and mate* 
riids for contmiiing his little manufacture. During 
)m p^egrination ha is remarkable for frugality ; 
be indulges in no luxury ; in a great d^ree he sets 
jBven the allurements of intoxica^n at defiance^ 
and considers every p^iny as a sacred depont, lor 
which he muat religioudiy account to his family in 
j4)e {fountains of Camioku Even amid the taatle 
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and giitl€!r> of VienDa» hU tall gamit %are, mmI 
fivrartby cotmtenaiice, are aeen {Nodding thnmifh 
the crowdy while he calls aloud his <^ liDens and 
Jaces," without a look for the host of passing gaie^ 
ties^ Tlie varieties of people with whom he deals^ 
and the caati<»i that lUways springs irom the habit 
of drinng bargains, sfaarp^oi his wit, and mske 
some amends fir the total want of education. He 
even boasts of some knowledge of the world. la 
' other re^piects, he is just as ignorant as the Hun- 
garian peasant ; he is doomed to a life of much 
{larder toil, and mor^ biting penury ; but he is 
neither so brutal, nor so proud, so dull, nor so 
lazy, 

. The great road is regained at Loitsch, and en* 
ters the little, romanticyalley of Planina. Though 
not destitute of picturesque beauty, it is reniarica^ 
{lie only for the am{^ stream^ the Laybadi, by 
which it is watered, and which, like so many others 
in this strange country, isnies at once^ a full and 
ready-made nver, from the mountain that termi^ 
fiates the valley on the south. For about a quar-* 
ter of a mile we followed the course of the stream 
^;»ward8 through^ the narrow dell, bounded on both 
sjideB by boid i^»cks, and tufted with luxuriant ua^ 
derwood* A kmg array of com and saw mills suc- 
ceeded. Above the last of then, the dell is ler* 
minated by a semicircle of bold and lofty predpi** 
ces, in the middle of which an enmmous archway^ 
Inmost as regularly formed as if hewn out by the 
hand of art, opens a way into the entrails of the 
inountain. Through ^s majestic portal, the whole 
river pours itself forth at once from the bosom of tha 
earth, immI spreads out its Waters to the day inaii 
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aiiu>Ie bnsoii, which extends on both sides to th« 
walls of rock that bound the dell. The stem of a 
huge fir, hollowed out like a canoe, furnishes the 
4mly means of reaching the entrance ; for the wa- 
ters of the basin not only wash the precipices, but, 
as was evidenf from the hollow sound of the waves^ 
have undermined them. A miller's man guided 
this frail bark with a wooden shovel ; the whole 
passage to the opening does not exceed a hundred 
feet, and, if one sits quietly, danger is out of die 
question. 

This natural gateway is about twenty feet wide, 
and twice as high. It is regularly curved. A few 
steps forward, and it enlarges itself into a cavern 
of magnificent dimensions and wonderful regular- 
ity of form. There are not many traces of stalac<« 
tite ornament ; the gigantic walls and vaulted roof 
stand in their natural grandeur, unadwned and 
overpowering. Nothing seems to support the en* 
ormous weight of mountam above ; it rises from 
the earth gradually and regularly, bendmg itself 
into a majestic natural cupohu Theefiect is aided 
by the circumstance that, owing to the spadous^ 
Hess of the entrance, no part Of the dome remains 
in darkness ; the eye takes in the whole at once. > 
The river, except when it is inundated, does 
not entirely cover the fioor of ^ cavern, the bot^ 
tom of whidi slopes down from the one side to the 
other. The upper part was now deserted, in cchw 
aequence of the long continuance of dry weather, 
and consisted entkely of sand» a deposition from 
'lie stream which, when swollen, c^ccupies the 
vhole width of the portal. The comve of the ri-^ 
er cannot be followed (ar into the bpweW of the* 
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mountfliui. The caieniy at its extremity, sudden- 
ly turns to the left ; it is no longer a yault, but k 
. narrow passage ; the roof sinks down, light disap- 
. pears, and the sound of the water announces that 
it is flowing over an uneren and intmrtopted chan- 
nel. From the moment it enters the cavern, its 
course is slow and tranquil, and it pours itself 
: without noise into the deep-sunk mountain-basin, 

* which, embedded among* precipices, varies in depth 
from tw^ve to twenty-^ve feet. ' 

But its troubles are net yet past. Flowing 
> from the basia over the artifidal embankment 
' erected to raise its waters to the necessary eleva- 
tion for the mills, it contmues its course northwards 
through the valley. Scarcely, howevw, has It 
reached the northern extremity, when the earth 
again gapes for it, and swallows it up, not through 
. a bold aperture like that which it has quitted, but 
through numerous, small, insidious rents and cre- 
^ vices. It is lost for nearly nine miles, pursuing its 
coarse under ground. It finally bursts forth again 
at Upper Laybach, where the hilly country sinks 
down into the wide plain which surrounds Lay- 
. bach itself ; and, in the neighbourhood of the lat^ 
, ter, it takes refuge from all its subterranean foes 
' liy jmnlag its waters to those of ^e more formi- 
dable Save. During the thaws in the beginning of 
summer, and the rains of autumn, the river pours 

• focth from the jaws of the cavern at Planina a 

. mass of water so much superior to the capacity of 

. the apertures which drink it up at the ncNrthem ex- 

tiemity, that the whole valley, bounded as it is on 

bodi sides by rocky eminences, is converted into 

^ M romantic lake. 
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Hie origin of this sabierraneoas rivet hm 
not yet been satisfactorily ascertained. The mete 
l^eneral opinion holds it to be the Poick, a rtrer 
which throws itself into the mountain at Adela- 
berg, about nine miles south of Planina, and at a 
considerably higher elevation. This is likewise the 
more probable h)rpothe8i8. The body of wat«r in 
both, at the time I saw them^ was alike, and its 
somewhat muddy colour was the same. The course 
of the Poick, where it disaf^ears in the mountain 
at Adelsberg, is to the nordi; Planina lies in the 
same direction, and much lower* According to the 
other hypothesis, which has been started of late 
years, the Poick, instead of reappearing through 
the portal of Planina, and sending its waters by 
the Save and the Danube to the Blade Sea, tama 
to the westward beneath ground, reappears, after 
a subterraneous course of twenty miles, in the 
sources of the Wippach on the western confines of 
Camiola, pours itself, under this name, into the 
Lisonzo, and is thus finally lost in the Adriatic. 
The Poick being thus- disposed of, the river ef 
Planina is declared to be a subterraneous outlet ef 
the neighbouring lake of Ziriiuitz. The hypothe- 
sb is entirely gratuitous. The Wippach, it is tme^ 
Jhas a similar origin; but so have the Idria, Uie 
Jersero, and various other streams in every comer 
cof these calcareous hills. It is said, that pieces of 
wood, and other light bodies, which have been 
dirown into the Poick at Adelsberg, have reap- 
peared in the Wippach ; but such on dits are id* 
ways of doubtful credibility. It is said, for instance^ 
that a travelling cooper who had sufiered ship* 
wreck in the Strudely or whirlpool, of the Da- 
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]mbe» above Vienna, afterwards found part of his 
equipage floating on the lake of Neusiedel in Hun- 
gary, and the people of the country still believe 
that a subterraneous communication exists between 
the river and the lake. If the cavern of Planina 
be an outlet of the lake of Zirknitz, its waters 
ought to disappear when die lake is dry ; but the 
waters of the Laybach never fail entirely. It would 
be desirable to know whether tlie Poick and the 
Laybach swell at the same time ; only few obser- 
vations, however, have been made, and even these 
are in general too indefinite to be taken as certain 
data. 

The lake of Zirknitz itself lies in a higher ridge 
of eminences, about eight miles to tlie eastward of 
Planina. It is not remarkable either for its size 
or beauty ; when full, it is just like any other large 
piece of water, and the rocks which surround it 
are too bare and uniform to be picturesque. Its 
celebrity is due solely to the periodical flux and 
r^nx of its waters from and into the bowels of 
the mountain. It is scarcely worth visiting, ex« 
c^t when the departure of its waters has left un- 
covered the orifices of the conduits from which they 
issae, and through which they disappear ; for it is 
only then that any idea can be formed of the na- 
tural machinery by which its phenomena are pro- 
duced. It is about six English miles long, and 
three broad ; it is embedded among ridges of lime- 
stone, the predominating fossil in the mountains of 
this port of Camiola. On the approach of mid- 
sanmer in ordinarily dry seasons, when the snow 
has chsi^peared from the neighbouring mountains, 

its waters begin to decrease. If the weather con< 

12 
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tinnes dry, the diminulion proceeds rapidly, md in 

a few weekg the whde mass is drained off. A rank 

vegetation spiings np from the mud wbidi has been 

Uh behind ; the peasants, if the summer prmnisea 

welly sow grass, or perhaps rye, cm the extericnr 

part of the abandoned bed. In a couple of months 

they are mowing hay \^ere ih^ dark waters of 

the lake were formerly spread out, and the spm'ts* 

man shoots game where, but a short time before, 

he was fishing pike. When the lake is entirely 

gone, the cayems through which it has fled become 

visible, sinking into the mountain, some on the side 

and others on the bottom of its bed They ail lie > 

towards the northern bank ; they vary in sise ; 

though some of them am be entered, they are 

not practicable to any extent ; water, or the naiw 

rowness and lowness of the passage, unitomly 

arrests yoor progress. So far as they have been 

traced, they all descend. 

On the southern side, the bottom and haaak of 
the lake vawn into a similar set of apertozes, 
through which, as the rains bet in towards the end 
of autumn, water begins to rise. It eoBtnnies in- 
creasing in quantity, and gradually fills the deefMr 
hollows of the deserted bed. Even some of the 
openings on the northern side wfaidi had assisted 
to drain the lake, now send forth ^eir stores from 
lieneath to fill it. As the rains continme, the w»« 
ters issue firom lliese apertures with sudi impetii- 
osity, that pike are said to have been frequesllT 
taken, wounded and disfigured in a manner which 
oould only be explainecl on the suppositioDy tint 
the violence of the subterraneous stream ftncl 
clashed them to and fro against the rocks of the 
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hidden passage, through which it hurries them up 
from deeper reseryoirs before they emerge into 
the lake. So soon as the waters i)egin to appear, 
the birds which had nestled in the 'long grass seek 
another refuge ; the peasant removes in'haste what 
of his hazardous crop may stiH remain within the 
margin of the basin ; and, within as short a time 
as that in whicl^ it had retired, the lake is again 
there in all its former extent, and stocked with its 
former inhabitants. 

- The length of time during which it remains dry 
depends entirely on the comparative dryness of the 
season. The waters ran off in the summer of 1821, 
returned toward the end of November, and ran off 
a second time in the end of February 1822, not, 
indeed, an ordinary occurrence, but perfectly na- 
tural, because no rain had fallen from the begin- 
aing of January, and the snow on the high moun- 
tains still contmued to be frozen. Sometimes, 
again, when the summer is decidedly what may 
be 4Med a wet one, the lake does not retire at all ; 
all proofs liiat the sources of its waters are not 
sabtorranean, although 1^ channels which con- 
dact them into this iM^in are subterranean. 

The phenomena of this lake, therefore, do not 
seem either to be of very difficult explanation, or 
to deserve the astonishment with which many tra- 
vellers and some naturalists have regarded them. 
Tbe whole ridge of mountains consists of a very 
porous calcareous rock through which the rain and 
melted snow easily penetrate. It is traversed, 
likewise, internally by innumerable suites of ca-r 
▼ems and galleries, in which the waters unite them- 
selves into streams, and pursue their subterraneous 
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coQnse till tbey issue from the mow^tepi mto wtmm 
lower open hollow, as in the yalley of PkudnayCHp 
here in the lake of Zirkiutsi. The quantity and 
size of the fish, which retire with the lake into the . 
caverns beneath, and return with the indtuniing . 
stream, prove that there must be capacious reser-^. 
▼oirs within the bosom of the mountain in which 
they can exist and prosper. 

Where the outlets of the lake finally discharge 
their waters cannot, of course, be easily traced, . 
because their subterraneous channels cannot be 
followed ; but the whole country from the norths 
em limits of Camiola to the shores of the Adria- 
tic, from the cavern of Planina to the sources of 
the Timavus, is so full of streams, whose first ap-' 
pearance above ground clearly implies a previous 
subterranean course, that th^e is no difficulty m. 
accounting for the disappearance of the lake* The. 
, Jersero issuing from the cave of St Cantian, the 
Idria bursting from the mountain not far from the 
mines, the Wippach rising in the same manner fiarw 
ther to the westward, are, in all likelihood, outleta 
of the Zirknitz ; and what is there improbable in 
the supposition, that even the Timavua itself, 
draws part of its stores from this. aUeroatiag re« 
servoir ? 

Some of these subterranean waters in this part 
of Camiola are, so far as I know, the only Ewhh 
pean abodes of that anomalous little creature, the 
froteus Anguinus* Some living ^ecimens which 
I saw in the possession of a peasant in Adekhocgv 
#ere about eight inches long ; but they have bem 
'Qund of twice that length. The body varies in 
liameter from half an inch to an inch, according: 
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to the length of the aiiimal ; it resembles almost 
entirely that of the eel ; it is whitish below, and 
abore of a delicate flesh colour. The upper part of 
the head is more flattened than in the eel, and sf^ 
proaches nearer to that of a pigmy alligator. The 
gills protrude entirely from the head, and some- 
times ris^ abore it t their colour is a pale red ; but, 
when the animal is irritated, they Become of so 
brilliant a scarlet hoe, and branch out into so many 
minute yet distinct ramifications, that the creatur0 
has exactly the same appearance as if a tuft of 
coral were growing from each side of its head. 
It has no fins, and the members which occupy 
their place constitute the most singular part of 
its conformation. Instead of pectoral fins, it is 
furnished with two arms, or fore legs, of a pale* 
coloured membranaceous substance, and about two 
Inches long. Nearly in the middle, they are di- 
vided by a joint, which corresponds exactly to the 
elbow or knee, and the outer division terminates 
hi three distinct fingers or toes. The place of the 
ventral fins is occupied by another pair of limbs 
j^fectly similar to the former, excepting that they 
tare somewhat shorter, and terminate in two toes, 
instead of three. From these appendages, the ani« 
inal is called, in the Croatian dialect of the coun- 
try, Zloviskka ribay or, Human-fish ; it uses them 
hk the water as fins, with great agility, and at the 
l^ottora, or on dry land, it uses them as feet. 

The powers of vision of the Proteus are still ai 
doubtful as those of the mole long were. Some 
Imre altogether denied that it possesses eyes; 
Allien take for eyes, two points, which are just ob- 
servable towards the crown of the head. The de- 
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cided aversion which the creature shows against 
light, and the impatience and agitati<m with which 
it keeps itself in incessant motion, when hronght 
out from the shade, seem to imply that it possesses 
organs snsceptible of the action of light. The mo- 
ment it is exposed to the sun, it becomes restless 
and unhappy ; its natiural abode is in the waters of 
these subterraneancayems, and it never issues vo- 
luntarily from the impenetrable darkness in which 
alone it finds itself comf<N*table.. It appears most 
frequ^itly in certain small streams which issue 
from the mountain at Sittidi, iathe neighbouiiiood 
of Laybach, being hurried forth from the caverns 
within by the f(H*ce of the^ stream, when the inter- 
nal reservmrs have been swollen by heavy rains, 
or a long-continued thaw. Those which I saw had 
been ta)«en in the small subterranean lake which 
terminates the Magdalene grotto, not far from that 
of Adelsberg. 

In regard, at least, to their mode of M(e, it may 
be doubted how far the Protei have been justly set 
down as amphibious. It- is seldom that the crea- 
ture leaves toe water voluntarily ;.and, even when 
he does go astray, it is only to make a brief an4 
difficult promenade, in the darkness of night, a few 
feet from the edge of the stream. This excursion, 
short as it is, is generally fatal to him. His whol» 
body is covered, like that of the eel, with a viscid 
filime, to which constant moisture is essential ; 
when he leaves the water, this substance speedily 
dries up, glues him to the spot, and he expires.. 
From all I could learn, I saw no reason to believe 
that the Proteus possesses the faculty of living and 
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moring Ofnt of the water, in a higher degree thail 
the commoa eel, or the flying fisk 

From Flanina, till you reach, after traversing 
forty miles, the hrink of the magnificent barrier 
which overhangs Trieste, and sturoonds the head 
of the Adriatic, you are in general getting deepen 
Itnd deeper into the bare, buren, calcareous moftin* 
tains. To Adelsberg it is a dreary ascent^ with 
little for the eye except the naked rock. Few spots 
are cultivated, for the soil does not admit of cul- 
tivation, and the woods, its natural covering, hav^ 
been in a great measure cleared away. The popu- 
lation is thin, poor, and ignorant ; the villages ugly 
find squi^id, but fall of wine-houses ; for, besideii 
the wines of Lower Styria, this beverage is pro-^ 
enred, both str<mg^ and cheaper, from the south- 
western districts of their own country. 

The village of Adelsbei^ stands at the bottom 
of an inconsiderable rocky eminence. At the west* 
em extremity of the eminence, the rock gapes into 
two large apertures. The one reaches nearly from 
its summit to the level of the plain, and has an ir- 
regular, jagged, deft-like shape ; the other is rar' 
ther more to the eastward, about fifty feet hi^er 
in the rock, and in a mxu;h more regular, vaulted 
form. The river Poick comes winding along the 
talley firont the south, flows under the eminence, 
reaches its western extremity, throws its whole 
body into the lower of the two openings, which it 
entirely fills, and disappears. The higher open- 
ing runs a ^ort way int» the mountain, forming a 
regular and spacious gallery. The partition of rock 
that separates it from the lower one, through which 
the river holdiaf its course, is broken tlnrough in 
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aeTeral places^ and furnislieS) here and there, a 
glimpse of the dark waters fretting along in their 
anhterranean <;hannel. But as you advance, their 
.murmurings and the distant gleams of day-light 
die away together^ and the silence and darkness oif 
ancient night reign all around. 

The guides now lighted their lamps, and, in 
a short time, the distant sound of water was again 
heard ; it became louder and louder ; the passage 
iseemed to widen, and at length opened out into 
an immense cavern which the eye could not mea* 
sure ; for the lights were altogether insufficient to 
penetrate to any distance the darkness that was 
above, and around, and below ; they were just suffi-* 
cient to show where we stood. It was a ledge of 
rock, which, running across the cavern like a na^ 
tural partition, but not rising to the roof, divides 
it into two caverns. From that on the left of the 
partition, on whose summit we stood rose an)i4 
the darkness the furious dashing of the river, which 
has thus far found its way through the mountain, 
and, announcing by its noise the obstacles it en-« 
counters, seems to throw itself in despair against 
the opposing partition, which threatens to prevent 
its course into the more ample division of the ca- 
vern on the right. Oathis latter side» the rocky 
partition sinks down absolutely precipitous ; the 
cavern, likewise, is much deeper than that on the 
left, and impenetrable darkness broods over it. 
X^eaning over the precipice, the ear, after it has, 
become accustomed to the raging of the stream on 
the other side, hears that its waters far below have 
piei^ced the partition, and made their way into the 
deeper and more ample hall of the cavern. It is,^ 
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in hcti a natutal bridge. . The impression, how- 
ever, on this side is much more striking ; for the 
river is heard eddying along with that dnll, heavy, 
and indistinct sound which, particularly in such 
circumstances, among subterranean precipices, and 
in subterranean darluiess, always gives the idea of 
great depth. The guides lighted a few bundles of 
straw, and threw them into the abyss. They gleam- 
ed faintly, as they descended, on the projecting 
points of the rock ; blazed for a few seconds on the 
surface of the water, showing its slow heavy mo- 
tion ; and illuminating, through a small circle, the 
darkness of the cavern, left its gloom by their ex- 
tinction, more oppressive and impenetrable. 

<< From this spot," says Sartori, << it is not al- 
lowed to the boldest of mortals to proceed far- 
ther " and he said so, because, towards the great- 
er division of the cavern into which the river has 
thus forced its way, the partition is too precipi- 
tous to admit of descent. But mortals not at all 
bold now go a great deal farther. Towards the 
smaller division, the partition is not so precipir 
tous, and the cavern itself is not so deep. A flight 
of steps was cut out on this side, down to the bot- 
tom. The partition itself was then pierced in the 
direction of the greater cavern* Wh^the work- 
men had got through it, they found themselves 
still considerably above the bottom of the greater, 
but the rocky wall was now more sloping, and, by 
bewing in it a flight of steps, the bottom was 
reached in safety. . The great object was to know 
wbat became of the river. We had not advanced 
many yards along the rocky floor, which owes 
much of its comparative smoothness to. art^ when 
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the riv^ was agm heard is front, and the fights 
'ef the guides glimmel*ed ob its waters. It flovrs 
Tight across the eayem ; it has lost its noise and 
rapidfty ; it eddies slowly dong, In a well-defined 
hed| and haring reached the oppo^te wall of this 
immense vault, the solid monntain ttself, it again 
diires into the howels of the earth. Its course 
«an he fc^lowed no feurther, and it is still donhtfal 
whether, or where, it again appears on earth. 
' This, imposing as it is, is but the yestibnle to 
4he most magnificent of all the temples which na- 
i;nre has built for herself in the r^ions of night. 
A slight wooden bridge leads across the tiver, and 
after advancing a little way the terminating wall 
of the cavern opposes yon. This was always held 
to be the neplus ultra. But, alnrnt five years ago, 
some young fellow took it into his head to try, 
with the help of his companions, bow far he could 
clamber up the wall by means of the projecting 
points of rock. When he had mounted about 
forty feet, he found that the wall terminated, and 
a spsKsious opening intervened between its top and 
the roof ef the cavern, which was still far above. 
A flight of steps was immediately hewn in the 
rock^ imd the aperture being explored, was. found 
to he the entrance ta a long succession of the most 
gigantic stalactite caverns that imagination can 
conceive. 

' From a large rugged, and unequal grotto, they 
branch off in two suites. That to the left is the 
iuore extensive, and ample, and majestic ; that to 
the right, though smaller, is ncher in varied and 
fantastic forms. Neither the one nor the other 
consists merely of a mngle carem, but a success 
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Mon of them, aU different in si^e, and form, and 
ornament, connected by passages which are some- 
times low and bare, sometimes spacious and lofty, 
supported by pillars and fretted with cornices of 
jt^ purest stalactite. It would be in vain to at^ 
tempt. to describe the magnificence and variety oi 
this natural architecture. The columns are some- 
times uniform in their mass, and singularly placed ; 
sometimes they are so regularly arranged, and 
conMst of smaller pillars so nicely clustered to- 
gether, that one believes he is walking up the 
nave of a Gothic Cathedral. Many of these cor 
lumns, which are entirely insulated, have a dia- 
meter of three, four, and even five feet. Fre* 
quently the pillar is interrupted, as it were, in the 
middle, losing its columnar form, and twisting, 
dividii^, or spreading itself out into innumerable 
shapes. Sometimes it dilates into a broad thin 
plate, almost transparent in the light of a lamp ; 
sometimes this plate curves itself round in a cir- 
cular form ; sometimes the descending part tapers 
to a point, which rests on the broad surface of the 
ascending stalagmite. The walls are entirely coat- 
ed with the same substance ; and, in the smaller 
grottoes, it is so pure, that travellers have covered 
It with names written in pencil, some of which 
have already resisted the moisture five or six 
years. The other division is more spacious, and 
extends much farther. The caverns which com- 
pose it are wider and loftier, but not so beautiful- 
ly adorned as in the other. The aiormous clus-* 
tered columns of stalactite that seem to support the 
everlasting roof from which they have only origi- 
jmted, often tower to such a height, that the lights 
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4o not eiiaUe yon to discorer their •nmmit ; but, 
thottgh infinitely majestic, they are toiler, dark- 
er, and more sbiqieless than in the smaller suite. 
The farther you adrance^ the elevations beeom^ 
bolder, the columns more massive, and the forms 
more diversified, till, after running about six miles 
into the earth, this scene of wonderment termi- 
nates with the element with winch it began, watei*. 
A small subterraneous lake, deep, clear, cold, and 
•dead-still, prevents all farther pn^ess. It baft 
not been passed ; it would therefore be too mndk 
to say that nothing lies beyond. 

Tte'ooghout th<»e caverns not a sound is beared 
except the occasional plashing of the dew-drop 
from a half-fcnmed pillar. No living thing, n6 
trace of vegetation enlivens the cold rock, or the 
pale fireeffing stidactites* A solitary bat, fast asleep 
•n a brittle white pinnade, was the only inhabitant 
of this gorgeous palace. When I took him from 
bis resting f^e, he uttered a chirping, plaintive 
•ound^ as if murmuring that our lights had disturb- 
ed his repose, or that human feet should intrude 
into the dark and silent sanctuary of his race. 
When replaced on his pinnacle, he folded up his 
wings, ceased to chirp and murmur, and, in a mo* 
ment, was as sound asleep as ever. 

Yet these abodes are not always so still and de- 
aerted. About the middle of the more extensive of 
the two ranges, the passage whidt, though not low, 
has for a while been rough and confined, opens into 
one of the most spacious and regular of all the ca- 
verns. It is oval, about sixty feet long, and forty 
broad ; the walls rise in a more regularly vaulted 
£um than in any of the others ; the roof was beyond 
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the eye. The walla are coated inth stalactite ; 
but, excepting this^ nature has been very sparing 
of her ornaments. The floor has been made per«> 
fectly smooth. In addition to the stone seats which 
the rock itself supplies, wooden benches have been 
disposed round the circumference, as well as a 
few rustic chandeliers^ formed of a wooden eross^ 
fixed horizontally on the top of a pole. Once a*. 
year, on the festival of their patron saint, the pea**^ 
santry of Adelsbeig and the neighbourhood as** 
semble in this cavern to a ball. Here, many hun« 
dred feet beneath the surface of the earth, and a 
mile from the light of day, the rude music of the 
Carniolian resounds through more magnificent 
halls than were ever built for monarchs. The flame 
of the uncouth chandeliers is reflected from the 
stalactite walls in a blaze of ever«changing lights 
and, amid its dancing refulgence, the village 
swains, and village beauties, wheel round in the 
waltz, as if the dreams of the Rosicrucians had 
at length found their fulfilment, and Gnomes and 
Kobolds really lived and revelled in the bowels of 
our globe. 

At Prewald, the next stage, the road winds up 
a very steep ascent, from the summit of which the 
country stretches southward, at nearly one uniform 
elevation, for twenty miles, till it sinks down al- 
most precipitously on Trieste and the Adriatic. 
This broad platform, called the Karst^ presents 
nothing but a desolate extent of rock and stones. 
The main surface of the mountain is not only co- 
vered with innumerable fragments of its own mass, 
but is itself scooped out into round hollows^ or 
rather holes, resembling exactly rocks which have 
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been long wasbed and worn by tbe sea. Towards 
its southern extremity, a more kindly soil grada- 
ally reappears, and y^etation again puts forth her 
powers ; and the abrupt slope, which it finally pre- 
sents to the sea^ is covered with gardens, and 
studded wth villa^. Trieste lies below, backed by 
the mountains of Istria, and^ in front, the Adria- 
tic stretches out its boundless expanse. Trieste is 
a yery handsomely built to^pi, and the best payed 
town on the Continent. The population and 
language are extremely mixed ; German, Italian, 
and Modern Greek, are heard everywhere. In 
general, however, a traveller does not find much 
in Trieste to detain him, and he hastens to the 
steam-boat, which bears him across the Adriatic 
dmring the night, and presents to him, in themoro- 
ing the magnificent spectacle of the towerB and 
pidaces of Venice, gradually emerging from the 
misty sea, as the sun slowly rises over the moun-^ 
tainous ridges of Dalmatia* 



THE END, 
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